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CHAPTER ONE.—HAPPY FAMILIES, 


““NICKY, please, have you 
got Mr Pots the Painter?” 

“No, Stiffy, but Ill trouble 
you for Mrs Bones the Butcher’s 
Wife. 
have you got Master Bones 
the Butcher’s Son? Thank you. 
Family! One to me!” 

And Nieky, triumphantly 
plucking from her hand four 
pink-backed cards, slaps them 
down upon the table face up- 
wards. They are  appa- 
rently family portraits. The 
first — that of Bones pére 
—depicts a smug gentleman, 
with appropriate mutton- 
chop whiskers, mutilating a 
fearsome joint upon a block ; 
the second, Mrs Bones, an 
ample matron in apple-green, 
proffering to an unseen cus- 
tomer a haunch of what looks 


Thank you. And Daph, 


like anzemic cab-horse; the 
third, Miss Bones, engaged in 
extracting nourishment from a 
colossal bone shaped like a 
dumb-bell; the fourth, Master 
Bones (bearing a strong family 
likeness to his papa), creeping 
unwillingly upon an errand, 
clad in canary trousers and a 
blue jacket, with a sirloin of beef 
nestling against his right ear. 
It was Saturday night at 
the Rectory, and the Vereker 
family—“ those absurdly hand- 
some Reetory children,” as old 
Lady Curlew, of Hainings, 
invariably called them —sat 
round the dining-room table 
playing “Happy Families.” 
The rules which govern this 
absorbing pastime are simple. 
The families are indeed happy. 
They contain no widows and 
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2 A Safety Match. 


no orphans, and each pair of 
parents possesses one son and 
one daughter— perhaps the 
perfect number, for the sides 
of the house are equally bal- 
anced both for purposes of 
companionship and in _ the 
event of sex-warfare. As 
for procedure, cards are dealt 
round, and each player en- 
deavours, by requests based 
upon observation and deduc- 
tion, to reunite within his own 
hand the members of an entire 
family,—an enterprise which, 
while it fosters in those who 
undertake it a reverence for 
the unities of home life, offers 
a more material and immediate 
reward in the shape of one 
point for each family collected. 
We will look over the shoulders 
of the players as they sit, and 
a brief consideration of each 
hand and of the tactics of its 
owner will possibly give us the 
key to the respective disposi- 
tions of the Vereker family, as 
well as a useful lesson in the 
art of acquiring that priceless 
possession, a Happy Family. 
Before starting on our tour 
of the table we may note that 
ene member of the company 
is otherwise engaged. This 
is Master Anthony Cuthbert 
Vereker, aged ten years— 
usually known as Tony. ‘He 
is the youngest member of 
the family, and is one of those 
fortunate people who are never 
bored, and who rarely require 
either company or assistance 
in their amusements. He lives 
in a world of his own, peopled 
by folk of his own creation ; 
and with the help of this un- 
seen host, which he can multi- 
ply to an indefinite extent and 
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transform into anything he 
pleases, he organises and 
carries out schemes of re- 
creation beside which all the 
Happy Families in the world 
become humdrum and _ sub- 
urban in tone. He has just 
taken his seat upon a chair 
opposite to another chair, 
across the arms of which he 
has laid the lid of his big box 
of bricks, and is feeling in his 
pocket for an imaginary key, 
for heis about to give an organ 
recital in the Albert Hall (which 
he has never seen) in a style 
modelled upon that of the vil- 
lage organist, whom he studies 
through a chink in a curtain 
every Sunday. 

Presently the lid is turned 
back, and the key-board —a 
three- manual affair, ingeni- 
ously composed of tiers of 
wooden bricks—is exposed to 
view. The organist arranges 
unseen music and pulls out 
invisible stops. Then, having 
risen to set up on the mantel- 
piece hard by a square of 
cardboard bearing the figure 1, 
he resumes his seat, and em- 
barks upon a rendering of 
Handel’s “ Largo in G,” which 
its composer, to be just, would 
have experienced no difficulty 
in recognising, though he 
might have expressed some 
surprise that so large an 
instrument as the Albert Hall 
organ should produce so small 
a volume of sound. But then 
Handel never played his own 
Largo in a room full of elder 
brothers and sisters, immersed 
in the acquisition of Happy 
Families and impatient of 
distracting noises. 

The Largo completed, its 
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executant rises to his feet 
and bows again and again 
in the direction of the side- 
board ; and then (the applause 
having apparently subsided) 
solemnly turns round the card- 
board square on the maniel- 
piece so as to display the 
figure 2, and sets to work 
upon “The Lost Chord.” 
Meanwhile the Happy Fam- 
ilies are being rapidly united. 
The houses of Pots the Painter, 
Bun the Baker, and Dose the 
Doctor lie neatly piled at 
Nicky’s right hand; and that 
Machiavellian damosel is now 
engaged in a _ business-like 


quest for the only outstanding 


member of the family of Grits 
the Grocer. 

Nicky —or Veronica Eliza- 
beth Vereker—was in many 
respects the mest remarkable 
of the Rectory children. She 
was thirteen years old, was the 
only dark-haired member of the 
family, and (as she was fond 
ef explaining) was possessed 
of a devil. This remarkable 
attribute was sometimes ad- 
duced as a distinction and 
sometimes as an excuse,—the 
former when impressionable 
and nervous children came to 
tea, the latter when all ether 
palliatives of crime had failed. 
Certainly she could lay claim 
to the brooding spirit, the en- 
tire absence of fear, the un- 
limited low cunning, and the 
love of sin for its own sake 
which go to make the master- 
criminal. At present she was 
enjoying herself in character- 
istic fashion. Her brother 
Stephen—known as “Stiffy” 
—Nicky’s senior by one year, 
a transparently honest but 


somewhat limited youth, had 
for the greater part of the 
game been applying a slow- 
moving intellect to the acqui- 
sition of one complete Family. 
Higher he did not _ look. 
Nicky’s habit was to allow 
Stiffy, with infinite labour, to 
collect the majority of the 
members of a Family in which 
she herself was interested, and 
then, at the eleventh hour, to 
swoop down and strip her un- 
conscious collaborator of his 
hardly-earned collection. 

Stiffy, sighing patiently, had 
just surrendered Mr, Mrs, and 
Miss Block (Hairdressers and 
Dealers in Toilet Requisites) 
to the depredatory hands of 
Nicky, and was debating in 
his mind whether he should 
endeavour when his next 
chance came to complete the 
genealogical tree of Mr Soot 
the Sweep or make a corner 
in the clan of Bung the 
Brewer. Possessing two Bungs 
to one Soot, he decided on the 
latter alternative. 

Presently he was asked by 
his elder sister, Cilly (Monica 
Cecilia), for a card which he 
did not possess, and this gave 
him the desired opening. 

“T say, Nicky,” he began 
deferentially, “have you got 
Master Bung?” 

Nicky surveyed her hand for 
a moment, and then raised a pair 
of liquid-blue eyes and smiled 
seraphically. 

“No, Stiffy, dear,” she re- 
plied ; “but I'll have Mr Bung 
and Mrs Bung.” 

Stiffy, resigned as_ ever, 
handed over the cards. Sud- 
denly Sebastian Aloysius Ver- 
eker, the eldest son of the 
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family (usually addressed as 
“ Ally”), put down his cards 
and remarked, slowly and 
without heat— 

“Cheating again! My word, 
Nicky, you are the absolute 
edge /” 

“Who is cheating?” in- 
quired Veronica in a shocked 
voice. 

“You. Either you must 
have Master Bung, or else you 
are asking for Stiffy’s cards 
without having any Bungs at 
all; beeause I’ve got Miss 
myself.” 

He laid the corybantic young 
lady in question upon the table 
to substantiate his statement. 

Nicky remained entirely un- 
ruffled. 

“ Oh—Bung!”’ she exclaimed. 
“Sorry! I thought you said 
‘Bun,’ Stiffy. You should spit 
out your G’s a bit more, my 
lad. Bung -gah—like that! 
I really must speak to dad 
about your articulation.” 

In polite card-playing circles 
a lady’s word is usually ac- 
cepted as sufficient; but the 
ordinary courtesies of every- 
day life do not prevail in a 
family of six. 

“ Rot!” said Ally. 

“ Cheat!” said Cilly. 

“Never mind!” said loyal 
and peaceable Stiffy. “I don’t 
care, really. Let’s go on.” 

“Tt’s not fair,” cried Cilly. 
“ Poor Stiffy hasn’t got a single 
Family yet. Give it.to him, 
Nicky, you little beast! Daph, 
make her!” 

Daphne was the eldest of the 
flock, and for want of a mother 
dispensed justice and equity to 
the rest of the family from the 
heights of nineteen. For the 
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moment she was assisting the 
organist, who had inadvertently 
capsized a portion of his key- 
board. Now she returned to 
the table, 

“What is it, rabble?” she 
inquired maternally. 

A full-throated chorus in- 
formed her, and the arbitress 
detached the threads of the 
dispute with effortless dex- 
terity. 

“You said you thought he 
was asking for Miss Bun and 
not Bung?” she remarked to 
the accused. 

“ Yes—that was all,” began 
Nicky. ‘‘ You see,” she con- 
tinued pathetically, “they’re 
all so beastly unjust to me, 
and——”’ 

Daphne picked up her small 
sister’s pile of completed F'am- 
ilies and turned them over. 

“You couldn’t have thought 
Stiffy wanted Buns,” she said 
in measured tenes, “ because 
they’re all here. You collected 
them yourself. You’ve cheated 
again. Upstairs, and no jam 
till Wednesday !” 

It is a tribute to Miss Ver- 
eker’s disciplinary methods that 
the turbulent Nicky rose at 
once to her feet and, with a 
half-tearful, half-defiant refer- 
ence to her Satanic inhabitant, 
left the room and departed up- 
stairs, there to meditate on a 
Bun-strewn past and a jamless 
future. 

Daphne Vereker was perhaps 
the most beautiful of an extra- 
ordinarily attractive family. 
Her full name was Daphne Mar- 
garet. Her parents, whether 
from inherent piety or on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, 
had endowed their offspring 
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with the names of early saints 
and martyrs, The pagan deriv- 
ative Daphne was an excep- 
tion. It had been the name of 
Brian Vereker’s young bride, 
and had been bestowed, uncan- 
onically linked with that of a 
saint of blameless antecedents, 
upon the first baby which had 
arrived at the Rectory. Mrs 
Vereker had died ten years 
later, two heurs after the birth 
of that fertile genius Anthony 
Cuthbert, and Brian Vereker, 
left to wrestle with the up- 
bringing of six children on an 
insufficient stipend in a remote 
country parish, had come to 
lean more and more, in the 
instinctive but exacting fashion 
of lonely man, upon the slim 
shoulders of his eldest daughter. 

There are certain attributes 
of woman before which the 
male sex, whose sole knowledge 
of the ways of life is derived 
from that stern instructor Ex- 
perience, can only stand and 
gape in reverent awe. When 
her motherdied Daphne Vereker 
was a tow-headed, long-legged, 
irresponsible marauder of 
eleven. In six months she 
looked like a rather prim little 
nursery governess: in two 
years she could have taken the 
chair at a Mothers’ meeting. 
Circumstance is a great forcing- 
house, especially where women 
are concerned. Her dreamy, 
unpractical, affectionate father, 
oblivious of the expectant pre- 
sence in the offing of numerous 
female relatives-in-law, had re- 
marked in sober earnest to his 
little daughter, walking erect 
by his side in her short black 
frock on the way home from 
the funeral :—“ You and I will 
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have to bring up the children 
between us now, Daphne;” and 
the child, with an odd thrill of 
pride at being thus promoted 
to woman’s highest office at the 
age of eleven, had responded 
with the utmost gravity— 

“You had better stick to the 
parish, dad, and I'll manage 
the kids.” 

And she had done it. As 
she presides at the table this 
Saturday evening, with her 
round chin resting on her hands, 
surveying the picturesque crew 
of ragamuffins before her, we 
cannot but congratulate her 
on the success of her methods, 
whatever those may be. On 
her right lolls the apple of her 
eye, the eldest son, Ally. He 
is a handsome boy, with a 
ready smile and a rather weak 
mouth. He is being educated 
—God knows by what anxious 
economies in other directions— 
at a great public school. When 
he leaves, which will be shortly, 
the money will go to educate 
Stiffy, who is rising four- 
teen. 

Next to Ally sprawls Cilly, 
an amorphous schoolgirl with 
long rippling hair and great 
grey eyes that are alternately 
full of shy inquiry and hoy- 
denish exuberance. Then comes 
the chair recently vacated by 
the Madonna-like Nieky ; then 
the ruddy countenance and 
cheerful presence of the sunny- 
tempered Stiffy, completing the 
circle. In the corner Master 
Anthony Cuthbert, cherubic 
and rapturous, is engaged, with 
every finger and toe in action, 
upon the final fugue of the 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” The 
number 6 stands upon the 
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mantelpiece, for the recital is 
drawing to a close. 

To describe Daphne herself is 
not easy. One fact is obvious, 
and that is that she possesses 
an instinct fer dress not as yet 
acquired by any of her brothers 
and sisters. Her hair is of a 
peculiarly radiant gold, reflect- 
ing high lights at every turn of 
her head. Her eyes are brown, 
of the hue of a Highland burn 
on @ sunny afternoon, and her 
eyebrows are very level and 
serene. Her colouring is per- 
fect, and when she smiles we 
understand why it is that her 
unregenerate brothers and sis- 
ters occasionally address her 
as “QOdol.” When her face is 
in repose—which, to be frank, 
is not often—there is a pathetic 
droop at the corners of her 
mouth, which is perhaps ac- 
counted for by the cares of pre- 
mature responsibility. She is 
dressed in brown velvet, with a 
lace collar—evening dress does 
not prevail in a household which 
affects high tea, but Daphne 
always puts on her Sunday 
frock on Saturday evenings— 
and, having discovered that 
certain colours suit her better 
than others, she has threaded a 
pale blue ribbon through her 
hair. 

Altogether she is a rather 
astonishing young persen to 
find sitting contentedly rest- 
ing her elbows upon a dingy 
tablecloth in an untidy din- 
ing-room which smells of 
American leather and fried 
eggs. It is as if one had 
discovered the Venus de Milo 
presiding at a Dorcas Society, 
or Helen of Troy serving 
crumpets in an A.B.C. shop. 
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The “Hallelujah Chorus” has 
just stopped dead at that para- 
lysing hiatus of two bars which 
immediately precedes the final 
crash, when the door opens and 
the Reverend Brian Vereker ap- 
pears. A glance at his clear- 
cut aristocratic features goes a 
long way towards deciding the 
question of the origin of the 
good looks of “those Rectory 
children.” 

He is a tall man—six feet 
two,—and although he is bare- 
ly fifty his hair is specklessly 
white. He looks more like 
a great prelate or statesman 
than a country parson. Per- 
haps he might have been, had 
he been born the eldest son of 
the eldest son of a peer, in- 
stead of the youngest son of 
the youngest. And again, per- 
haps not. The lines of his 
face indicate brain rather than 
character, and after all it is 
character that brings us out 
top in this world. There are 
furrows about his forehead that 
tell of much study; but about 
the corners of the mouth, 
where promptitude and de- 
cision usually set their seal, 
there is nothing—nothing but 
a smile of rare sweetness. 
His gentle blue eyes have the 
dreamy gaze that marks the 
saints and poets of this world: 
the steely glitter of the man 
of action is lacking. Alto- 
gether you would say that 
Brian Vereker would make a 
noble figurehead to any high 
enterprise; but you would add 
that if that enterprise was to 
succeed, the figurehead would 
require a good deal of im- 
ported driving - power behind 
it. And you would be right. 
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The Rector paused in the 
doorway and surveyed the 
lamp-lit room. 

.. » “Hath spo-o-o-oken it!” 
vociferated the Albert Hall 
organ with an air of trium- 
phant finality. Brian Vereker 
turned to his youngest son 
with the ready sympathy of 
one child for another child’s 
games. 

“That’s right, Tony! That’s 
the stuff! Good old George 
Frederick! He knew the mean- 
ing of the word music— 
eh?” 

““Yes—George Fwederick !” 
echoed the organist. “And 
Arthur Seymour, daddy! 
You’ve just missed ‘The Lost 
Chord.’” 

“ Ah,” said the Rector in a 
tone of genuine regret, “that’s 
a pity. But we had the 
Seventy - Eighth Psalm _ to- 


night, and I’m later than 
usual,” 
“Quadruple chant?”  in- 


quired Tony professionally. 

“Rather! But is your re- 
cital quite over, boyo?” 

“‘ Yes—bedtime!” replied the 
organist, with a reproachful 
glance in the direction of his 
eldest sister. 

“Run along, dear!” was all 
the comfort he received from 
that inflexible despot. 

“Allright! I must lock up, 
though.” 

Master Tony removed the 
last number from the mantel- 
piece, disintegrated his key- 
board and packed it up with 
the other bricks, and draw- 
ing aside the window-curtain 
remarked solemnly into the 
dark recess behind it— 

“That will be all to-night, 


es 
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organ - blower. 
home now.” 

To which a husky and ven- 
triloquial voice replied— 

“Thank you kindly, Mr 
Handel, sir. Good-night.” 

‘‘ Now,” concluded Mr Han- 
del, turning to his elders with 
the air of a martyr address- 
ing a group of arena lions, 
“T’m ready!” 

“Take him up, Cilly dear,” 
said Daphne. “I must look 
after dad’s supper.” 

‘Come on, Tony,” said Cilly, 
uncoiling her long legs from 
under her and rising from the 
hearthrug. 

“Righto!” said Tony. ‘“ You 
be a cart-horse and I'll be a 
broken-down motor.” 

Monica Cecilia Vereker meek- 
ly complied, and departed up- 
stairs, towing the inanimate 
mechanism of the inventive 
Anthony behind her bump by 
bump, utilising her sash, which 
she had removed for the pur- 
pose, as a tow-rope. 

“ Ally and Stiffy,” command- 
ed Daphne, turning to the two 
remaining members of the 
family, “you'd better go and 
pump the cistern full. Satur- 
day night, you know, and the 
kids’ baths have just been 
filled ; so look sharp before the 
boiler bursts.” 

Stiffy, obliging as ever, rose 
at once; Ally, cumbered by 
that majesty which doth hedge 
a sixth-form boy and a member 
of the school Fifteen (especi- 
ally when ordered about by a 
female), was more deliberate 
in his acquiescence. However, 
presently both the boys were 
gone, and five minutes later 
Daphne, with the assistance 
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of the one little maid whom 
the establishment supported, 
had laid the Rector’s supper. 
She installed her father in his 
seat on one side of the table, 
and took her own on the other, 
assisting the progress of the 
meal from time to time, but 
for the most part sitting with 
her chin resting upon her two 
fists, and contemplating the 
tired man before her with serious 
brown eyes. Twice she had to 
leave her seat, once to remove 
the butter from the vicinity of 
her parent’s elbow, and once to 
frustrate an attempt on the 
part of that excellent but 
absent-minded man to sprinkle 
sugar over a lettuce. 

“Well, my daughter,” re- 
marked the Rector presently, 
“what of the weekly report?” 

Saturday night at the Rec- 
tory was reserved for a sort of 
domestic budget. 

“Here are the books,” said 
Daphne. “They’re much as 
usual, except that I had to pay 
two bob on Wednesday for a 
bottle of embrocation for Ally. 
He is in training for the mile 
in the sports at the beginning 
of next term, and it does his 
muscles so much good.” 

“When I won the mile at 
Fenner’s, Daphne,” began the 
Reverend Brian, with a sudden 
glow of reminiscence in his 
dreamy eyes, “I did it without 
embroeation or any other new- 
fashioned ys 

“Yes, dear, but they have to 
run so much faster now than 
they did,” explained Daphne 
soothingly. “Then, about the 
kitchen chimney——” 

“But I only took four min- 
utes, twenty-eight——” 
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“Yes, old man, and I’m 
of you!” said Daphne 
swiftly. “Well, the sweep is 
coming in on Wednesday, when 
you'll be away at Wilford, so 
that’s all right.” She was 
anxious to get away from the 
question of the embrocation. 
It had been a rank extrava- 
gance, and she knew it; but 
Ally was ever her weak spot. 
“Then, I’ve got three-and-nine 
in hand out of ourrent ex- 
penses just now, and if I take 
two half-crowns out of the 
emergency bag and we go 
without a second joint this 
week, I can get Nicky a new 
pair of boots, if you don’t 
mind. (Don’t cut the cheese 
with a spoon, dear; take this 
knife.) Of course, we ought 
not to have to go to the emer- 
geney bag for boots at all. 
It’s rather upsetting. To-day 
I find that a perfectly ducky 
pair of Sunday shoes, which I 
outgrew just before I stopped 
growing, and was keeping 
specially for that child, are 
too small for her by yards. (I 
had tried them on Cilly a year 
ago, but she simply couldn’t get 
her toe in.) And now they'll 
be wasted, because there are 
no more of us girls. My feet 
are most exasperating.” 

“Your mother had tiny 
feet,” said the rector, half to 
himself. 

He pushed away his plate, 
and gazed absently before him 
into that land where his son 
Tony still spent so much of 
his time, and whither Tony’s 
young and pretty mother 
had been borne away ten 
years before. Daphne per- 
mitted him a reverie of five 
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minutes, while she puckered her 
brow over the account-books. 
Then she rose and took down 
a@ pipe from a rack on the 
mantelpiece. This she filled 
from a cracked jar thirty 
years old, adorned with the 
coat-of-arms of one of the three 
royal colleges of Cambridge, 
and laid it by her father’s left 
hand. 

“Then, there’s another 
thing,” she continued, light- 
ing a spill at the fire. “Isn’t 
it time to enter Stiffy for 
school? Mr Allnutt asked us 
to say definitely by April 
whether he was coming to 
fill Ally’s place after summer 
or not, otherwise he would 
be obliged to give the vacancy 
to some one else. It’s the 
end of March now.” 

The Rector lit his pipe— 
his one luxury—in a medi- 
tative fashion, and _ then 
leaned back to contemplate 
his daughter, with her glint- 
ing hair and troubled little 
frown. 

“Mr Allnutt? To be sure! 
Of course! A ripe scholar, 
Daphne, and a long-standing 
personal friend of my own. 
He took the Porson and 
Craven in successive years. 
His Iambics——” 

All this was highly irrele- 
vant, and exceedingly charac- 
teristic. Daphne waited pati- 
ently through a résumé of Mr 
Allnutt’s achievements as a 
scholar and a divine, and con- 
inued :— 

“Will you enter Stiffy at 
once, then? It would be a 
pity not to get him into Ally’s 
old house.” 

Brian Vereker, suddenly re- 
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called to business, laid down 
his pipe and sighed. 

“‘ Boys are terribly expensive 
things, little daughter,” he said. 
** And we are so very very poor. 
I wonder if they are worth it.” 

“Of course they are, the 
dears!” said Daphne, up in 
arms at once, 

“Of course, of course,” agreed 
the Rector apologetically. ‘‘You 
are right, child ; you are always 
right. It is ungrateful and un- 
Christian of me to give ex- 
pression to such thoughts when 
God has granted me three good 
sons. Still, I admit it was a 
disappointment to me when 
Ally failed to gain a scholar- 
ship at Cambridge. He may 
have been right in his assertion 
that there were an exception- 
ally strong set of candidates up 
on that oceasion, but it was 
unfortunate that he should 
have overslept himself on the 
morning of the Greek Prose 
Paper, even though, as he 
pointed out, Greek Prose is his 
weak subject. What a pity! 
Strange lodgings, probably! 
Still, his disappointment must 
be far greater than ours, so it 
would be ungenerous to dwell 
further on the matter. But I 
fail to see at present how he 
can be started in life now. If 
only one had a little money to 
spare! I have never felt the 
need of such a thing before.” 

“Yes, we could do with a 
touch of it,” assented Miss 
Vereker elegantly. She began 
to tick off the family require- 
ments on her fingers. ‘“There’s 
Ally to be started in life; and 
Cilly ought to be sent some- 
where and finished — she’s 
tragically gawky, and she'd 
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be perfectly lovely if she was 
given half a chance; and Stiffy 
has to be sent to school; and 
the two kiddies are growing 
up, and this house is simply 
tumbling down for want of 
repairs; and it’s really time 
you had a curate for long- 
distanee visiting.” 

“Never!” said Brian Vereker 
firmly. 

“All right. Never, if you 
like, but he’ll have to come some 
day,” said Daphne serenely. 
(The question of the curate 
cropped up almost as regularly 
as that of the second joint on 
Wednesdays.) “And all we’ve 
got to run the whole show on,” 
she concluded, with a pathetic 
little frown which many a man 
would gladly have given his 
whole estate to smooth away, 
“‘is—two pounds seventeen and 
ninepence in the emergency 
bag! It’s a bit thick, isn’t it?” 

Brian Vereker surveyed his 
daughter’s troubled counte- 
nance with characteristic pla- 
cidity. Simple faith — some 
called it unpractical optimism— 
was the main article of his creed. 
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“The Lord will provide, my 
daughter,” he said. 

At this moment the door 
opened with a flourish, and, the 
crimson and enraged counte- 
nance of Master Anthony 
Cuthbert Vereker having been 
thrust into the room, its owner 
inquired, in a voice rendered 
husky by indignation, how any 
one could be expected to jm- 
personate a Dreadnought going 
into action in the bath, when 
the said bath was encumbered 
with the flotsam and jetsam of 
& previous occupant. In other 
words, was he to be bathed 
in the same water as Nicky? 

It was an old grievance, 
arising from the insufficient 
nature of the Rectory water- 
supply (which had to be pumped 
up by hand from the garden) 
and the smallness of the kitchen 
boiler; and Daphne had per- 
force to go upstairs to adjust 
it. Consequently the sitting of 
the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with all its immediate 
necessities and problems for 
the future, was incontinently 
suspended. 


CHAPTER TWO.—WANTED, A MAN. 


Five gentlemen sat side by 
side along a baize-covered table 
in a dingy room in a dingier 
building not far from the 
principal pit-head of Mirkley 
Colliery. They were the rep- 
resentatives of the local Col- 
liery Owners’ Association, and 
they were assembled and met 
together for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a deputation represent- 
ing the united interests and col- 
lective wisdom of their employés. 


It should be noted that al- 
though there were five gentle- 
men present, six chairs were set 
along the table. 

Now a deputation may be 
defined as an instrument de- 
signed to extract from you 
something which you have not 
the slightest desire to give up. 
Consequently the reception of 
such, whether you be a damsel 
listening for the rat-a-tat of 
an undesired suitor who has 
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written asking for an inter- 
view, or a dethroned Royal 
Family sitting in its deserted 
abode awaiting the irruption of 
a Committee of Public Safety 
composed of the greater part of 
its late loyal subjects armed 
with billhooks and asking for 
blood, is always an uncomfort- 
able business at the best. Our 
five gentlemen do not appear to 
be enjoying their present posi- 
tion any more than the two 
examples cited above. In fact, 
they look so exceedingly averse 
to interviews or arguments of 
any description, that we will 
leave them for a moment and 
divert our attention to the 
deputation itself, which is deli- 
cately skirting puddles of coal- 
black water and heaps of pit 
refuse on its way from the 
boiler-house, where its members 
have assembled, to the office- 
buildings of the colliery. 

They are six in number, and 
we will describe them seriatim. 

Mr Tom Winch is a pro- 
fessional agitator, though he 
calls himself something else. 
He is loud-voiced, and ceaseless 
in argument of a sort. His 
notion of a typical member of 
the upper classes is a debili- 
tated imbecile suffering from 
chronic alcoholism and various 
maladies incident on over - in- 
dulgence, who divides his time 
between gloating over money- 
bags and grinding the faces of 
the poor. He privately regards 
Trades Unions as an antiquated 
drag upon the wheels of that 
chariot at the tail of which he 
hopes one day to see Capital 
led captive, gentlemen like Mr 
Tom Winch handling the reins 
and plying the whip. 
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Mr Amos Entwistle is a 
working eollier, and is rightly 
regarded by both parties as a 
safe man. He is habitually 
sober, scrupulously honest, and 
has worked at Cherry Hill Pit 
for nearly forty years. He 
looks upon Trades Unions as 
his father and mother. 

Mr Jacob Entwistle is the 
Nestor of the party. (Amos is 
his son.) He is a patriarchal 
old gentleman, with a long 
white beard, the manner of an 
ambassador, the deafness of an 
adder, and the obstinacy of a 
mule, Altogether he is just 
the sort of man to prove a 
valuable asset to any properly 
constituted deputation. He is 
the senior member of the local 
branch of the Employés’ As- 
sociation. He regards himself 
as the father and mother of 
Trades Unions. 

Mr Albert Brash is an expert 
in the art of what may be 
called Righteous Indignation. 
Never was there such an 
exploiter of grievances. Is 
short time declared? Mr Brash 
calls for an Act of Parliament. 
Is there an explosion of fire- 
damp? Mr Brash mutters 
darkly that one of these days 
a director must swing. Does a 
careless worker remove a pit- 
prop and bring down an ava- 
lanche of coal on himself? Mr 
Brash raises clenched hands to 
heaven and clamours for a 
revolution. So _ persistently 
and so methodically does Mr 
Brash lay upon the shoulders 
of Capital the responsibility 
for all the ills to which flesh 
is liable, from a hard winter to 
triplets, that he has ultimately 
(as is the way in this short- 
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sighted world of ours) achieved 
the position of Sir Oracle. His 
deportment is that of a stage 
conspirator, and he rarely 
speaks above a hoarse and 
arresting whisper. He calls 
himself an Anarchist, but he 
quails at the passing of the 
most benevolent policeman. He 
regards Trades Unions as well- 
meaning institutions, with hut 
little discrimination as to their 
choice of leaders. 

Mr James Killick is a thor- 
oughly honest, thoroughly 
muddle - headed Socialist of a 
rather common type. Like 
many a wiser and more ob- 
servant man before him, he 
has realised something of the 
grinding misery and suffer- 
ing of this world, and a great 
and vague desire to better 
things is surging inarticu- 
lately within him, He has 
come to the conclusion, as 
most half-educated philoso- 
phers usually do, that the 
simplest remedy would be to 
take from those who have 
and give the proceeds to 
those who have not. The 
fact that the world is divided 
into men to whose hands 
money sticks like glue and 
men through whose fingers it 
slips like water, and that 
consequently a Utopian re- 
distribution of property would 
have to be repeated at in- 
conveniently frequent inter- 
vals in order to preserve the 
social balance, has not yet 
been borne in on him. He 
regards Trades Unionism as a 
broken reed. 

Mr Adam Wilkie is a Scot 
of the dourest and most sepul- 
chral appearance. Native reti- 
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cence and an extremely cautious 
manner of expressing himself 
have invested him with that 
halo of business acumen which 
appears to be inevitable to the 
Scot as viewed by the Sassen- 
ach, and his very silence is 
regarded with respectful ad- 
miration by his more verbose 
colleagues. In reality, he is 
an intensely stupid, entirely 
placid individual. Still, he 
has kept himself by native 
thrift in tolerable comfort all 
his life without extraneous as- 
sistance, and he consequently 
regards Trades Unionism as 
an institution specially and 
mercifully introduced by Pro- 
vidence for the purpose of 
keeping the weak-kneed Eng- 
lish out of the poorhouse. 

“Who's to be there?” in- 
quired Mr Brash of Mr Ent- 
wistle senior. 

That patriarch, who was 
negotiating a mountainous 
waste-heap, made no reply. 

“Who are we going to 
meet?” repeated Mr Brash in 
a louder tone. 

“Eh?” inquires Mr Ent- 
wistle, giving his invariable 
answer to any sudden ques- 
tion. 

“Who are we going to 
meet?” bawled Mr Winch. 

Mr Entwistle, who was 
never at a loss a second time, 
smiled benignantly and re- 
plied— 

“Ay, that’s so. But maybe 
we can manage to dry ‘em 
at the fire in the office.” 

“T expect there will be five 
of them, Mr Winch,” interpo- 
lated Amos, coming to the 
rescue. Kirkley, Thompson, 
Crisp, Aymer, Montague——” 
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There was a grunt of dis- 
approval from Mr Wilkie as 
the last name was mentioned. 

“Yon felly!” he observed 
darkly, “Aha! Mphm!” 

Then he relapsed into silence. 
It was upon such safe utter- 
ances as these that Mr Wilkie’s 
reputation for profound wisdom 
was based. 

“Is that all?” said Winch. 
“ Because if it is, I’ll undertake 
to learn that lot right enough ! 
Kirkley, of course, is just an 
empty - headed aristocrat: he 
don’t count. Then that Crisp 
—he’s too cautious to do any- 
thing. We can talk Thompson 
round all right: done it half a 
dozen times meself. Aymer 
never knows his own mind 
two minutes together, and 
Moses is a coward. But is 
that all? Ain’t the big man 
going to be there? He’s the 
lad that counts in that crowd.” 

“He was away in London yes- 
terday,” said Entwistle junior. 
“But you never know——” 

“Wallowing in the vice and 
luxury of the metropolis!” 
chanted Mr Brash suddenly, 
as if from some internal missal, 
‘*The master absent, squander- 
ing his tainted millions, while 
we stay here and starve! If 
I was a Member o’ Parlia- 


ment——”’ 
“Talk sense,” said Amos 
Entwistle courtly. “He may 


be back for all we know. 
Anyway, they’re certain to 
bring him up if they can, be- 
cause they know they can’t 
de without him. Mind that 
tank-engine, father.” 

He impelled his aged parent, 
who, oblivious to delirious 
whistling, was resolutely ob- 
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structing the progress of a 
diminutive locomotive hauling 
a string of trucks, on to safer 
ground, 

“Well, we'll hope for the 
best,” said Mr Winch piously. 
“It would be something if he 
was to come late, even. Give 
me twenty minutes with the 
rest before he ean get his oar 
in, and I’ll undertake to make 
them outvote him.” 

By this time the deputation 
had arrived at the managerial 
offices, and five minutes later 
they were admitted to ‘the 
presence of the Board. They 
did not know that they had 
been immediately preceded by 
an orange-coloured envelope, 
which was eagerly torn open 
by Lord Kirkley, the deputy- 
chairman. 

“Good egg!” observed his 
lordship, with a sigh of heartfelt 
relief. “Juggernaut’s coming.” 

A gentle murmur of satisfac- 
tion was audible. Evidently 
the Board felt the need of a 
little stiffening. We may as 
well describe them. 

The Marquis of Kirkley was 
more accustomed to exercising 
a kindly despotism over rustics 
who lived contentedly on four- 
teen shillings a-week than to 
splitting hairs with unbending 
mechanics earning four pounds, 
whose views on the relations 
between master and man were 
dictated by a cast-iron bureau- 
craoy, and who regarded not 
the elastic laws of Give and 
Take. He was a handsome, 
breezy, kind-hearted patrician 
of thirty-four, and considered 
Trades Unions a damned in- 
terfering nuisance. 

James Crisp was a solicitor, 
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and represented the Dean and 
Chapter of Kilchester, beneath 
the very foundation of whose 
mighty cathedral ran a very 
profitable little seam of coal, 
which was chiefly responsible 
for making the bishopric of the 
diocese one of the richest ecclesi- 
astical plums in England. He 
was a shrewd man of business, 
probably the best qualified of 
those present to take the lead 
in the present instance. Con- 
sequently he remained studi- 
ously in the background. He 
regarded Trades Unions as 
inevitable, but by no means 
invulnerable. 

Sir Nigel Thompson had 
inherited great possessions, in- 
cluding a colliery, from his 
father. There was no vice in 
him, but he loved coal about 
as much as a schoolboy loves 
irregular verbs, and his only 
passions in life were old fur- 
niture and chemical research. 
He attended under compulsion, 
having torn himself from his 
comfortable house in London 
at the bidding of his manager, 
in whose hands he was reported 
(not altogether unjustly) to be 
as wax. He was full of theo- 
retical enthusiasm for Trades 
Unions, which he identified in 
some mysterious way with the 
liberty of the individual; but 
wished mildly that people could 
contrive to settle their affairs 
without dragging him north. 
Altogether a pleasant but en- 
tirely useless member of the 
Board. 

Mr Alfred Aymer was the 
owner of Cherry Hill Colliery. 
He was middle-aged, timorous, 
and precipitate. Left to him- 
self, he would probably have 
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been a kind and fair-dealing 
employer. But it was his mis- 
fortune to be so constituted 
that his opinions on any subject 
were invariably those of the 
last man with whom he had 
discussed it. Consequently his 
line of action in the affairs of 
life was something in the nature 
of an alternating electric cur- 
rent. After an interview with 
his manager he would issue a 
decree of unparalleled ferocity : 
after five minutes with a depu- 
tation of employés he would 
rescind all previous resolutions 
and promise a perfectly fabulous 
bonus next pay-day. In his 
present company he was an 
adamantine Capitalist, and re- 
garded Trades Unions as the 
most pernicious of institutions. 

Last of all came Mr Mon- 
tague, whose surname at an 
earlier and less distinguished 
period in his history had pro- 
bably rhymed with “noses.” 
He came from London, where 
he earned a livelihood by ac- 
quiring the controlling interest 
in various commergial ventures, 
and making these pay cent per 
cent. He had recently become 
proprietor of Marbledown Col- 
liery, and it was said that he 
was making a better thing out 
of it than his employés, He 
regarded Trades Unions as an 
impertinent infringement of the 
right of the upper classes to 
keep the lower classes in 
their proper place. From 
which the intelligent reader 
will have no difficulty in de- 
ciding to which class Mr 
Montague considered that he 
himself belonged. 

The deputation was intro- 
duced with the usual formalities. 
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Its object was to effect the re- 
instatement of two employés at 
Marbledown Colliery, an engine- 
man and a hewer, who had 
been summarily dismissed from 
their positions for endeavour- 
ing, in a society whose relations 
had never been of the most 
cordial, to heighten dissension 
between master and man. 

Mr Tom Winch’s version of 
the case, delivered with great 
wealth of detail and a good deal 
of unnecessary shouting, was 
different. The men, it appeared, 
were models of what engine- 
men and hewers should be. 
Their sole offence consisted in 
having incurred the dislike of 
the mine-manager, Mr Dodd 
—whether through their own 
sturdy independenee as true- 
born Englishmen (applause 
from Mr Brash), or the natu- 
ral jealousy of an incompetent 
official towards two able and 
increasingly prominent sub- 
ordinates, it was not for Mr 
Winch tosay. Proceeding, the 
orator warmed to his work, 
and mentioned that one man 
was as good as another. In- 
deed, but for the merest accident 
of fortune, Lord Kirkley him- 
self might be delving for coal 
in the bowels of the earth, 
what time Messrs Conlin and 
Murton, the dismissed em- 
ployés, sate in the House of 
Lords smoking cigars and 
drinking champagne. 

After this singularly con- 
vincing peroration Mr Winch 
fell back into line with his 
companions, amid the sotto 


voce commendations of Messrs 
Brash and Killick. Mr Aymer, 
who had been taking notes on 
a sheet of paper, tore it up with 
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a resigned air of finality. The 
case was clear: these poor fel- 
lows must be reinstated. 

The chairman conferred 
briefly with Mr Crisp. 

“Would any other of you 
gentlemen like to say any- 
thing?” he inquired. 

The question was communi- 
eated to Mr Entwistle senior, 
who stepped forward and de- 
livered himself of a courtly but 
rambling discourse, consisting 
chiefly of reminiscences of some- 
thing portentous but unintel- 
ligible which had happened 
forty years ago, and even to 
the most irrelevant mind pre- 
sented no sort of bearing upon 
the case whatsoever. 

After this Lord Kirkley re- 
plied. His remarks were not 
convincing, for he was hamp- 
ered in dealing with the ques- 
tion by complete inability to 
understand where the men’s 
grievance came in, and said so. 
The owners, he explained, tried 
to do the fair thing, and most 
of them did considerably more. 
Sick funds, pensions, benevolent 
schemes, and all that sort of 
thing, didn’t they know? He 
quite admitted that an employer 
of labour had grave respon- 
sibilities and duties laid upon 
him, and he for one had always 
tried to live up to them. But 
hang it! surely an employer 
had the right to get rid of a 
couple of fellows who went 
about preaching anarchy and 
red revolution in all the public- 
houses in the district—what ? 
He did not mind ordinary 
grousing. It did everybody 
good to blow off steam periodi- 
cally: he did it himself. But 
there was grousing and grous- 
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ing: and when it came to the 
sort of game that Messrs Conlin 
and Murton were playing, it 
was his lordship’s opinion that 
a ne plus ultra of thickness had 
been attained. 

The chairman concluded a 
somewhat colloquial address 
amid a deathly silence, and 
the deputation and the board 
glared uncomfortably at one 
another. An impasse had been 
reached, it was clear. 

“It’s all very well, gentle- 
men,” broke in Killick sud- 
denly, “for you aristocrats——” 

Lord Kirkley, who was not 
without a certain sense of pro- 
portion, glanced involuntarily 
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at Mr Montague and then at 
Mr Killick. Did this omnise- 
ient and self-opinionated son of 
toil really see no moral differ- 
ence between a Peer of the 
realm, with centuries of clean- 
bred ancestry behind him, and 
a@ man who wore diamond rings 
and elastiq-sided boots? Mr 
Montague looked up, and re- 
garded Mr Killick with some- 
thing akin to affection. 

There was a sudden rumble 
underneath the windows, ac- 
companied by the hoot of a 
motor-horn. 

The drama having run itself 
to a deadlock, the deus had 
duly arrived—in his machina. 


CHAPTER THREE.—THE WHEELS OF JUGGERNAUT. 


There was a dead silence, 
unbroken until Juggernaut 
entered the room. 

“ Good-morning, gentlemen,” 
he said briskly. “I am glad 
to see that the deputation has 
only just arrived.” 

He turned to the clerk who 
had shown him in. 

*“ Andrews,” he said, “ get 
chairs for these gentlemen, and 
then we can get to business.” 

Chairs were brought, and the 
deputation, which had been 


balancing itself on alternate 


legs for nearly half an hour, 
sat down with an enhanced 
sense of comfort and import- 
ance to what they realised at 
once was to be the interview 
proper. 

Juggernaut took the seat 
at the middle of the table 
vacated by Lord Kirkley, and 
inquired— 

‘“‘Has any one spoken yet ?” 





Progress was reported by Mr 
Crisp. 

“JT wonder if I might trouble 
the deputation again,” said 
the chairman. “Not you, Mr 
Winch, thank you!” as that 
Demosthenes cleared his throat 
in a threatening manner. “In 
the first place, you don’t repre- 
sent the men in any sense. In 
fact, considering that you are 
engaged in no employment in 
this district, I think it would 
have been much wiser on the 
part of those responsible for 
this deputation to have left you 
out altogether. You are not 
even a properly accredited 
Trades Union official.” 

“Gentlemen of the Board,” 
began Mr Winch portentously, 
“T appeal——” 

“Don’t trouble, really, Mr 
Winch,” broke in Juggernaut 
with inflexible cheerfulness. 
“ You see I know exactly what 
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you are going to say. I have 
heard it so often in other 
places where you have been 
kind enough to come forward 
and champion the cause—of— 
of—the oppressed millions of 
this country. That’s right, 
isn’t it?” 

A muffled seund proceeded 
from the interior of Mr Wilkie 
—his first contribution to the 
debate—and the chairman pro- 
ceeded, 

“T wonder if Mr Entwistle 
junior would kindly state the 
facts.” 

Amos Entwistle, rising from 
his seat, re-stated the case of 
the two men. They were com- 
petent and industrious work- 
men, he maintained, and so 
long as they gave satisfaction 
in their situations their private 
lives and leisure occupations 
were entirely their own con- 
cern. Possibly their views on 
the relations of Labour and 
Capital were extreme, but the 
speaker begged respectfully to 
point out that there were ex- 
tremists on both sides; and 
since many employers might 
and did regard the men they 
paid as dirt beneath their feet, 
it seemed only natural that a 
section of the men should re- 
gard their employers as bullies 
and tyrants. Mr Entwistle 
followed up this undoubted 
home-thrust with a request for 
a categorical list ef the offences 
alleged against the two men, 
and solemnly but respectfully 
warned the Board against risk- 
ing a serious upheaval by 
endeavouring to stifie legiti- 
mate criticism of its actions. 
With apologies for plain-speak- 
ing he resumed his seat, and 
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Mr Aymer tore up a sheet of 
paper upon which he had oom- 
menced operations on the ar- 
rival of the chairman. 

“Would any other gentle- 
man like to say anything?” 
inquired Juggernaut. “Mr 
Brash? Mr Wilkie?” 

No, the gentlemen addressed 
had nothing tosay. Their forte 
was plainly that of chorus. 

“Very well,” said Jugger- 
naut. “In the first place, I 
am going to aceede to Mr 
Entwistle’s perfectly just re- 
quest that a definite reason 
should be given for the dis- 
missal of these men. I agree 
with him that it is a foolish 
thing to stifle legitimate criti- 
cism. Unfortunately, I don’t 
agree with him that the criti- 
cisms of Messrs Conlin and 
Murton are legitimate. I have 
been making inquiries into the 
antecedents of thesetwo. Mur- 
ton is a paid agitator. He is 
not a local man. He came 
here less than a year ago, and 
has been making deliberate 
mischief ever since. He has 
money to spend: he backs his 
arguments with beer. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he 
drew his salary from the or- 
ganisation which retains your 
services, Mr Winch.” 

Mr Winch’s small eyes began 
to protrude. He did not relish 
this line of argument. In deal- 
ing with Boards and other rep- 
resentatives of bloated Capital 
he preferred to keep to the 
high moral and sentimental 
plane—the sufferings of the 
downtrodden sons of Labour, 
the equality of all men-in the 
sight of God, and so on. Mun- 
dane personalities, coupled with 
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the suggestion that he, a high 
priest of altruism, was making 
a good thing out of his exertions 
on behalf of his fellow-toilers, 
took him below the belt, he 
considered. 

“Conlin,” continued Jugger- 
naut, disregarding the ferment- 
ing Mr Winch, “seems to be 
@ eomparatively sincere and 
honest grumbler. He has 
realised that this is an unjust 
world, and he wants to put it 
right by Act of Parliament. 
Consequently he goes about 
advocating certain special and 
particular forms of legislation 
which, if they came into being, 
would benefit about one member 
of the community in a hundred 
and be grossly unfair to the 
other ninety-nine. He has not 
yet discovered for himself that 
the aim of all legislation must 
be to benefit the type and not 
the individual. That is the 
rock upon which all your 
friends split, Mr Winch. You 
are always trying to legislate 
for special cases, and it can’t be 
done. I quite agree with you 
that the conditions of labour in 
parts of this country are de- 
plorable. We all want to put 
them right. But there are two 
things we cannot do. Wecan’t 
cure them in a hurry, and we 
can’t cure them by swallowing 
quack medicines. What we 
have to do is to set to work on 
systematic lines, and go on 
working, with patience and a 
sense of proportion, until our 
whole social fabric develops 
into a sounder and more 
healthy condition. That re- 
quires- time, and time requires 
patience, and patience requires 
common-sense, and common- 


sense is a thing which is 
lamentably scarce in this world, 
Mr Winch. We are marching 
on to a better state of things 
every year; but every bit of 
unsound, panic-stricken, vote- 
catching legislation — Right- 
to-Work Bills, Unemployment 
Acts, and so on—throws us back 
a step, because its tendency is to 
remove the symptom instead 
of curing the disease. Now, 
symptoms are very valuable 
assets, They give us reliable 
and necessary information, 
which is more than can be 
said of most intelligence de- 
partments. If ever you have 
such a vulgar thing as a pain 
in your stomach, Mr Winch, 
that is a kindly hint from 
Nature that there is some- 
thing wrong with the works. 
If you drink two of whisky hot 
the pain may cease, but it does 
not follow that the real cause 
of the trouble has been re- 
moved. In effect you have 
merely put back the danger- 
signal to safety without re- 
moving the danger. That is 
just what all this despicable, 
hand-to-mouth, time-serving 
legislation that you and your 
friends are trying to force upon 
a weak Government is doing 
for the country to-day.” 

The speaker paused. The 
deputation wore a distinctly 
chastened appearance. Mr 
Aymer was engaged upon a 
third sheet of notes. Sir Nigel 
Thompson was working out a 
chemical formula on the back 
of an envelope. 

“ Let us get back to the point, 
sir,” said Amos Entwistle dog- 
gedly. I agree with a great 
deal of what you say——” 
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“Shame!” interpolated Mr 
Killick suddenly. 


“ But we came here to ask for 
the reinstatement of these two 
men, and not to discuss social 
problems.” ' 

“Granted all the time,” said 
Juggernaut cheerfully. “I 
admit that I have not made 
Messrs Conlin and Murton my 
Alpha and Omega in these re- 
marks of mine; but that is be- 
cause I deliberately went back 
to first principles instead of cut- 
ting into the middle of things. 
Now for your request! You 
want an answer? Here it is. 
The two men cannot be rein- 
stated under any circumstances 
whatsoever. I confess I am 
rather sorry for Conlin: he is 
in a different class from Murton. 
But he is tarred with the same 
brush, and he must go.” 

“Take care, Sir John,” broke 
in Mr Winch, in the declama- 
tory bray which he reserved 
for extreme crises. “Don’t 
push us too hard! What if 
a strike was to be proclaimed 
at Marbledown Colliery? You 
wouldn’t like that, Mr Mon- 
tague! You have a _ bad 
enough name in the district as 
it is. You grind your ’eel——” 

“Mr Winch,” said Jugger- 
naut in a voice of thunder, “I 
must ask you to address your- 
self to me. This matter has 
been taken out of Mr Mon- 
tague’s hands by the combined 
action of the Owners’ Associa- 
tion; so if you have any 
strictures to offer they must 
be laid upon me as represent- 
ing the Assoeiation collectively. 
As for striking — well, you 
struck before, you know. I 
don’t think any of us have for- 
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gotten that winter—masters or 
men!” 

“We nearly beat you then,” 
said Killick hotly. 

“That,” retorted Mr Mon- 
tague, suddenly breaking into 
the debate, ‘was because some 
sentimental fool sent food and 
necessaries to your wives.” 

“Tt’s the women and chil- 
dren who pay for strikes, you 
know, Mr Winch,” said Mr 
Crisp, speaking for the first 
time— “not you men. You 
can do without beer and baccy 
at a pinch, but your families 
must have groceries and fire. 
If they had not been kept 
going by that unknewn bene- 
factor the strike would have 
collapsed as soon as the Union 
funds gave out.” 

“Perhaps they will be kept 
going again,” said Amos Ent- 
wistle quietly. 

“They won't,” said Jugger- 
naut emphatically. ‘You can 
take my word for that, Mr 
Entwistle. I have seen te it. 
And I may add that if you 
consider it advisable to pro- 
claim a sectional strike, the 
owners on their part might 
find it necessary to declare a 
lock-out at all the collieries in 
the district. If men can com- 
bine, so can masters.” 

There was a staggered silence. 
Even the Board were hardly 
prepared for this. Juggernaut 
had so dominated the situation 
since his arrival that one or 
two — Mr Montague in par- 
ticular — were beginning to 
wonder rather peevishly why 
they had been admitted to the 
meeting. But Mr Crisp leaned 
back and toek snuff content- 
edly. He appreciated strong 
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measures, though he was averse 
to initiating them. 

Still, the temper of the meet- 
ing was rising. Killick broke 
out furiously. It was a burn- 
ing shame, a monstrous in- 
iquity, he declared, that men 
who had never done an honest 
day’s work in their lives should 
be enabled, simply because 
they had money in their 
pockets, to force humiliating 
conditions en a majority who 
had no alternative but to sub- 
mit or starve. He spoke with 
all the conviction that abso- 
lute sincerity carries; but the 
effect of his philippic was not 
enhanced by the marginal 
comments of his colleague, Mr 
Brash, who kept up a run- 
ning fire of sotto voce refer- 
ences to bloody-minded tyrants, 
champagne, ballet- girls, and 
other equally relevant topics 
with a persistence and en- 
thusiasm which would have 
proved embarrassing to a more 
self-conscious and less frenzied 
rhetorician than Mr Killick. 

When both solo and obligato 
had subsided, Juggernaut spoke 
again. 

“It is one of the most com- 
mon delusions of men of your 
way of thinking, Mr Killick, 
to imagine that the only kind 
of work worthy of the name 
is manual labour. Personally, 
I have tried both. For two 
years after I came down from 
the University I worked for 
experience’s sake in a pit not 
far from here. I went down 
with my shift daily and worked 
full time; but I assure you 
that those two years were far 
from being the most laborious 
of my life.” 


“Your case was different, 
sir,” said Amos Entwistle, 
with a practical man’s quick 
perception of his opponent’s 
weak points. ‘You were do- 
ing it for pleasure, to acquire 
experience—not to earn your 
bread. You could look for- 
ward to something better 
later on.” 

“And so can every man!” 
replied Juggernaut. “ Each 
one ef us is able if he likes 
to work his way up, and up, 
and up; and the lower he 
starts, the greater is his range 
of opportunity. The man at 
the bottom has the whole 
ladder to climb, instead of a 
few paltry rungs, as is the 
case of a man born near the 
top. Let him think of that, 
and be thankful!” 

The chairman’s sombre eyes 
glowed. His tone of raillery 
was gone: he was in sober 
earnest now. To him poverty 
and riches were nothing: he 
could have lived happily on a 
pound a-week: the salt of life 
lay in the overcoming of its 
difficulties. 

But Amos Entwistle was a 
man of tough fibre—by far 
the strongest man, next to 
the chairman, in that as- 
semblage. 

“You can’t deny, sir,” he 
persisted doggedly, “that it is 
very difficult for a poor man 
to rise. His employers don’t 
help him much. They are 
best satisfied with a man 
who keeps his proper station, 
as they call it.” 

“Tyrants!” interpolated Mr 
Winch hastily. 

“Star Chamber!” added Mr 
Brash, d propos de bottes. 
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“Tyrants? Star Chamber?” 
Juggernaut surveyed the in- 
terrupter quizzieally. ‘Here 
is a question for you, Mr 
Brash. Which is the worse— 
the tyranny of the harsh em- 
ployer who gathers where he 
has not strawed, or the tyranny 
of a Trades Union which a 
man is forced to join, and 
which compels the best worker 
to slow dewn his pace to that 
of the worst, and frequently 
compels him to come out on 
strike over some question upon 
which he is perfectly satis- 
fied? I won't attempt to 
place them in order of merit, 
but I should feel inclined to 
bracket p 

“Trades Unions,”  inter- 
rupted Mr Winch, who was be- 
ginning to feel himself unduly 
excluded from the present sym- 
posium, “are the first steps 
towards the complete emanci- 
pation of Labour ”—he smacked 
his lips as over a savoury bake- 
meat— “from the degrading 
shackles of Capital. Every 
man his own master!” 

Juggernaut nodded his head 





slowly. 
“ Ye-es,” he said. “That 
sounds admirable. But what 


does it mean exactly? As far 
as I can see, it means that every 
one who is at present a labourer 
is ultimately going to become 
a capitalist. In that case it 
rather looks as if there would 
be a shortage of hands if there 
was work to be done. Your 


Utopia, Mr Winch, appears to 


me to resemble the Grand 
Army of Hayti, which consists 
of five hundred privates and 
eleven hundred Generals. Ne, 
no; you must bear in mind this 
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fact, that ever since the world 
began mankind has been 
divided up into masters and 
men, and will continue to be so 
divided until the end of time. 
What we—you and I—have to 
do is to adjust the relations 
between the two in such a 
fashion as to make the con- 
ditions fair for both. I don’t 
say that employers aren’t fre- 
quently most high-handed and 
tyrannical, but I also say that 
employés are extraordinarily 
touchy and thin-skinned. I 
think it chiefly arises from a 
sort of distorted notion that 
there is something degrading 
and undignified in obeying an 
order. Why, man, obedience 
and discipline are the very 
life-blood of every institution 
worthy of the name. They are 
no class affair either. I have 
seen the captain of a company 
stand at attention without 
winking for ten minutes, and 
receive @ damning from his 
colonel that no non -commis- 
sioned officer in the service 
would have dreamed of ad- 
ministering to a private of the 
line. Master and man each 
hold equally honourable posi- 
tions; and what you must 
drum into the minds of your 
associates, gentlemen — I’m 
speaking to the Board as much 
as to the deputation—is the 
fact that the interests of both 
are identical, instead of being 
as far apart as the poles, which 
appears to be your present im- 
pression. Neither can exist 
without the other. So far you 
have imbibed only half that 
truth. You reiterate with dis- 
tressing frequency, Mr Winch, 
the fact that Capital cannot 
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exist without Labour. Per- 
fectly true. Now try to absorb 
into your system the fact— 
equally important to a hair’s- 
breadth—that Labour cannot 
exist without Capital. Each 
depends upon the other for 
existence, and what we have to 
do is to balance and balance 
and balance, employing a sense 
of proportion, proportion, pro- 
portion /” 

Juggernaut’s fist descended 
with a crash upon the table, 
and for a minute he was silent 
—free - wheeling, so to speak, 
over the pulverised remains of 
Mr Winch. Presently he con- 
tinued, with one of his rare 
smiles— 

“A Frenchman once said 
that an Englishman begins by 
making a speech and ends by 
preaching a sermon. I am 
afraid I have justified the gibe, 
but it’s a good thing to thrash 
these matters out. I don’t 
deny that the average em- 
ployer is in the habit of giving 
his employés their bare pound 
of flesh in the way of wages 
and no mere. But I think the 
employé only has himself to 
blame for that. If you invoke 
the assistance of the law against 
your neighbour, that neighbour 
will give you precisely as much 
as the law compels him to give. 
Well, that is what organised 
Labour has done. It has its 
Trades Union, its Workmen’s 
Compensation and Employer's 
Liability, and so on; and lately 
it has gouged out of a myopic 
Government a scheme of Old 
Age Pensions, to be eligible for 
which a man must on no ac- 
count have exercised any kind 
of thrift throughout his work- 
ing life. If he has, he is dis- 


qualified. All this legislation 
enables you to get the half- 
nelson on your employer. Un- 
der the circumstances you can 
hardly expect him to throw in 
benevolence as well. You can’t 
have your cake and eatit. The 
old personal relations between 
master and man are dead— 
dead as Queen Anne—and with 
them has died the master’s 
sense of moral responsibility for 
the welfare of these dependent 
on him,” 

“Time, too! Degradation ! 
Feudal system!” observed the 
every-ready Mr Killick. 

“Well, perhaps; but the 
Feudal System had its points, 
Mr Killick. It fostered one 
or two homely and healthy 
virtues like benevolence and 
loyalty and pride of race; and 
I don’t think a man-at-arms 
ever lost his self-respect or felt 
degraded because he lived in 
time of peace under the pro- 
tection of the Lord of the 
Manor whom he followed in 
time of war. Yes, I for one 
rather regret the passing of 
the old order. Listen, and I 
will tell you a story. Forty 
years ago Cherry Hill Pit 
was flooded—filooded for nearly 
three months during a bit- 
ter hard winter. Sir Nigel 
Thompson’s father, the late 
baronet-——”’ 

Sir Nigel, who was puzzling 
out some specially complicated 
formula, suddenly looked up. 
He had an idea that his name 
had been mentioned; but as 
every one present appeared to 
be listening most intently to 
the chairman, he resumed his 
engrossing occupation with a 
sigh of relief. 

“paid full wages during 
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the whole of that time; and as 
coal was naturally unobtain- 
able in the village, he im- 
ported sufficient to supply the 
needs of the whole community. 
Not a house in Cherry Hill 
lacked its kitchen fire or its 
Sunday dinner during all those 
weeks. That was before the 
days of the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, gentlemen! If a similar 
disaster were to occur to-day, 
I doubt if Sir Nigel here would 
feel morally bound to do any- 
thing for such an independent 
and self-sufficient community. 
The present state of things 
may safeguard you against the 
ungenerous employer, but it 
eliminates the milk of human 
kindness from our mutual trans- 
actions, and that is always a 
matter for regret. That is all, 
gentlemen. You have our last 
word in this matter. These 
two men must go. If you 
would like to withdraw to the 
next room for a few minutes 
and consider whether you have 
anything further to say, we 
shall be glad to wait your con- 
venience here,” 

The deputation rose and filed 
solemnly from the room, and 
the Board were left alone. 

Presently Mr Aymer observed 
timidly— 

“Mr Chairman, don’t you 
think we might let Conlin stay, 
and eontent ourselves with dis- 
missing Murton?” 

“Afraid not,” said Jugger- 
naut, “It’s a bit hard on 
Conlin, but we have to consider 
the greatest good of the great- 
est number. He’s a plague- 
spot, and if we don’t eradicate 
him he'll spread. Do you 
agree, Kirkley?” 

“ Bad luck on the poor devil, 
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but I think you are right,” as- 
sented his Lordship. 

“ Crisp?” 

Mr Crisp nodded. 

“ Nigel?” 

Sir Nigel Thompson looked 
up from his seventh envelope 
with a contented sigh. 

“T have it at last,” he said. 
“It’s a perfectly simple solu- 
tion, really, but the obvious 
often escapes one’s notice owing 
to its very proximity. The eye 
is looking further afield. Eh— 
what? My decision? I agree 
implicitly with you, Jack—that 
is, gentlemen, I support the 
chairman in his view of the 
case.” 

And this vigilant counsellor 
collected his envelopes and 
stuffed them into his pocket. 
The chairman continued— 

“ Montague?” 

“Before I answer that ques- 
tion,” began Mr Montague, “I 
should like to protetht—protest, 
I mean—against the arbitrary 
manner in which you conducted 
this meeting, Mr Chairman. 
You have taken the case out of 
our hands in a manner which 
I consider most unwarrantable ; 
and, speaking as the actual 
employer of the two men——” 

Juggernaut swung rather 
deliberately round in _ his 
chair. 

“Mr Montague,” he said, 
“you got yourself into a hole, 
and you called—no, howled— 
for a meeting of directors to 
come and pull you out. These 
agitators settled down in your 
district because they knew that 
it was the most fertile district 
to workin. You are considered, 
rightly, the worst employer of 
labour here. You are greedy, 
unscrupulous, and tyrannical. 
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It is men like you who discredit 
Capital in the eyes of Labour, 
and make conciliatory dealing 
between master and man almost 
an impossibility. We have bol- 
stered you up through a very 
difficult crisis, sitting here and 
putting those poor fellows, five 
of whom are infinitely more 
honest than you are, quite un- 
deservedly in the wrong, and 
imperilling our immortal souls 
by whitewashing such em- 
ployers as you. Accept the 
situation and be thankful!” 

It is said that hard words 
break no bones. Still, if you 
happen to be a member of a 
race which has endured hard 
words (to say nothing of 
broken bones) for twenty cen- 
turies, and when the hard 
words on this particular oc- 
casion are delivered by a large 
man with angry blue eyes and 
a tongue like a whip-lash, you 
may be forgiven for losing 
Mr Mon- 
tague lost his. He flapped his 
ringed hands feebly, mumbled 
incoherently, and was under- 
stood to withdraw his objec- 
tions unconditionally. 

“Mr Amos Entwistle,” an- 
nounced a clerk at the door. 

Entwistle junior re-entered 
the room. 

“T am commissioned to in- 
form you, Mr Chairman,” he 
said, “that we acquiesce in 
your decision ; but under pro- 
test. I should like to add, 
gentlemen,” he continued, less 
formally but none the less 
earnestly, “that the Com- 
mittee are very much dissatis- 
fied with the result of the 
interview. I am afraid you 
haven’t heard the last of this 


your nerve a little. 
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trouble. Good-day, and thank 


you, gentlemen! ” 

“What does it all mean? 
Strike—eh?” inquired Lord 
Kirkley, as he and Juggernaut 
descended the stairs together 
five minutes later. 

“Perhaps. Ifso, we'll fight.” 

“Righto—I’m on! I say, it 
was pretty smart of you find- 
ing out where those private 
supplies of theirs came from 
last time. We shall be able 
to put the lid on that sort of 
thing in future—what ?” 

Juggernaut nodded, but said 
no more. 

Mr Crisp, Sir Nigel Thomp- 
son, and Mr Aymer walked 
across to the latter’s offices 
for luncheon. Mr Montague 
had gone home to lunch by 
himself. He usually did so. 

“ The chairman arrived at the 
meeting in the nick of time,” 
said the lawyer. ‘‘Kirkley 
would have been no match for 
Winch.” 

“The chairman was very 
inflexible,” sighed Mr Aymer, 
with all a weak man’s passion 
for compromise. “He has a 
way of brushing aside ob- 
stacles which can only be de- 
scribed as Napoleonic. Is he 
always within his rights from 
a legal point of view?” 

“From a legal point of view, 
practically never,” said the 
lawyer simply. “From a com- 
mon-sense point of view, prac- 
tically always.” 

“ He is a hard man—as hard 
as flint,” mused Mr Aymer. 
“T wonder if he has a soft 
side to him anywhere. I won- 
der, for instance, how he would 
treat a woman.” 

“T wonder,” said Mr Crisp. 
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CHAPTER FOUR.—THE DEVIL A MONK WOULD BE. 


The first member of the 
Rectory household whose eyes 
opened on Sunday morning 
was the Rector himself, who 
promptly arose and repaired to 
the church, there to conduct the 
early morning service. The se- 
cond was a certain Mr Dawks, 
who has not previously been 
mentioned in this narrative. 
He wasadog. The term may 
include almost anything, which 
is perhaps fortunate for Mr 
Dawks; otherwise it might 
have been necessary to class 
him under some more elastic 
heading. Of his ancestry 
nothing was known, though 
many conjectures could have 
been made, and most of them 
would have been correct. He 
had been found lying half-dead 
in a country lane by Daphne 
six years ago, and though mis- 
taken at the time for a derelict 
monkey jettisoned from some 
migratory hurdy - gurdy, had 
subsequently proved to be a 
mongrel puppy of a few months 
old. Regular meals and ripen- 
ing years had developed him 
into a sort of general epitome 
of all the dogs that ever ex- 
isted. He possessed points 
which, exhibited individually, 
would have gained many marks 
at Cruft’s Dog-Show. His tail 
would have increased the mar- 
ket value of a Chow fourfold ; 
his shoulders and forelegs would 
have done oredit to a prize bull- 
terrier; his ears would have in- 
flated the self-esteem of the 
silkiest spaniel in existence; 
and his lower jaw would have 
been regarded as an asset by 


an alligator. His manners 
were without reproach, but 
were derived rather from men- 
tal vacuity than nobility of 
character; for with the de- 
portment of an hidalgo he 
combined the intelligence of a 
permanent official. 

His name, as already men- 
tioned, was Mr Dawks, but he 
responded with equal amia- 
bility to “Angel Child” or 
“Beautiful One” (Daphne) ; 
“Flea-Club” (Ally); ‘“ Puss, 
puss!” (Nicky); and “ Tank- 
Engine” (Stiffy), to whose 
mechanical mind bandy legs 
and laboured breathing sug- 
gested a short wheel-base and 
leaky outside-cylinders. 

Mr Dawks, having arisen 
from his nightly resting-place 
outside Daphne Vereker’s bed- 
room door, strolled downstairs 


to the study. The Rector was 
frequently to be found there 
early in the morning, and were 
he not toe deeply absorbed in 
some dusty volume, there might 


be biscuits. But the room was 
empty. Mr Dawks laboriously 
remounted the staircase and 
scratched delicately at his mis- 
tress’s bedroom door. 

He was admitted, and found 
Daphne, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, preparing for her 
Sunday morning round, in 
which she doubled the parts 
of what is known in the North 
of England as a “ knocker-up ” 
and mistress of the wardrobe ; 
for the week’s clean garments 
were always distributed on 
these occasions. The pair set 
forth tegether. 
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After a tap at her father’s 
door, answered by a melodious 
“Good - morning, daughter!” 
which showed that the Rector 
had returned from his ministra- 
tions, Daphne proceeded to the 
regions above. Here upon the 
landing she encountered her 
youngest sister, who ought 
properly to have been dressing 
in the bedroom which she 
shared with Cilly. Instead, she 
was sitting resignedly outside 
the door upon a bundle com- 
posed of her Sabbath garments. 
As she was obviously posing 
for the excitation of sympathy, 
Daphne ignored her and passed 
into the bedroom, where the 
window-blind was flapping in 
the breeze and Cilly lay in 
a@ condition of almost total 
eclipse (if we except a long 
tawny pig-tail) under the 
bed-clothes. 

“Cilly,” inquired Daphne, 
“what's Nicky doing out- 
side ?”’ 

“‘T kicked her out,” replied a 
muffled voice. 

“ Why?” 

“Well” —Cilly poked her 
head, tortoise - fashion, from 
under its covering — “she 
cheeked me — about” — the 
head retired again — “ some- 
thing.” 

“Bobby Gill, I suppose,” re- 
marked Daphne calmly. 

Cilly’s countenance reap- 
peared, rosily flushed with 
healthy sleep and maiden 
modesty. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, you must take her in 
again,” said Daphne. “ She’s 
only playing up for a cold, 
sitting out there, and it will 
be a score for her if she can 
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sniff the house down to-mor- 
row.” 

“All right,” said Cilly re- 
signedly. “I suppose I can 
pay her out some other way.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you,” 
advised the elder sister. “She'll 
only wait till she gets you and 
Bobby together, and then say 
something awful, It’s your 
own fault, dear. You do ask 
for it, you know.” 

Cilly, whose flirtations were 
more numerous than discreet, 
sighed deeply, and rolled a pair 
of large and dreamy eyes upon 
her sister. 

“Daph, don’t you ever fall 
in love with men? Well— 
boys, if you like!” she con- 
tinued, parrying an unspoken 
comment, “I know I do over- 
do it a bit ; but you—well, you 
never do it at all. Don’t you 
love to feel them edging up to 
you, and getting pink in the 
face, and trying to think of 
things to say to you, and offer- 
ing to take you——” 

“No,” said Daphne decid- 
edly ; “they bore me. Barring 
dad and Mr Dawks and the 
boys, I have no use for males. 
Besides, I’m always too busy 
to bother with them: they 
waste so much of your time. 
Now, my child, if you want 
any breakfast you had better 


‘get up. I must go and see the 


boys.” 

She departed, and with a 
passing admonition to Nicky to 
abandon her eleemosynary vigil 
and be sure to wash her neck, 
continued on her way, still 
accompanied by the faithful 
Dawks, to the chamber occupied 
by her two youngest brothers. 

Here peace reigned. Stiffy, 
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one of whose chief joys in life 
was the study of the British 
Railway System, from Auto- 
matic Couplings to Newspaper 
Specials, was sitting up in bed 
with an old Bradshaw, labori- 
ously ascertaining by how 
many routes and with how few 
changes the ordinary railway 
maniac might travel from 
Merthyr-Tydvil to Stockton- 
on-Tees. At the other end of 
the room the ever - occupied 
Anthony, with his night-shirt 
for a surplice and a stocking 
for a stole, was standing by an 
open grave (the hearthrug) re- 
hearsing the opening passages 
of the Service for the Burial 
of the Dead,—an exercise to 
which, in common with various 
other ecclesiastical offices, he 
was much addicted. 

Daphne, having kissed Stiffy 
and gravely given her verdict 
upon a knotty point which 
was exercising that scrupulous 
youth’s mind, namely, whether 
it was permissible by the rules 
of the game to include in his 
schedule of connections a train 
which ran on Thursdays Only, 
handed him his weekly dole of 
clean linen and turned to the 
youngest member of the family. 

“‘Good-morning, Tony dear,” 
she said cheerfully. 

The celebrant, who, true artist 
that he was, disliked unnecessary 
abruptness in his transitions, 
stopped short in the Ninetieth 
Psalm. 

“Dearly Beloved Brethren,” 
he gabbled in an apologetic 
undertone, “I am called for a 
moment from the side of this 
the last resting-place of our 
lamented sister” — apparently 
it was a lady friend he was in- 


terring—“ by other business ; 
but I shall be back in a minute.” 
Then, unwinding the stocking 
from about his neck— 

“Daphne, those new vests 
are beastly scratchy. Must I 
wear them?” 

‘“‘T know, old man,” respend- 
ed his sister sympathetically. 
‘But they’ve been bought and 
paid for—horribly dear, too !|— 
so you must lump it. Try 
wearing them inside out for a 
time. That takes the edge off 
a bit.” 

And thus, with sage counsel 
and practical suggestion (to- 
gether with a brief whistle to 
Mr Dawks, who was moistening 
his internal clay at the water- 
jug), our young Minerva passed 
on to the sleeping-place of her 
beloved Ally. 

Rather to her surprise, Mr 
Aloysius Vereker was awake 
and eut of bed. The reason 
was plain. Before him upon 
the dressing-table lay a pot of 
shaving-soap of a widely ad- 
vertised brand, a new shaving- 
brush, a sixpenny bottle of 
bay rum, and a lather dish of 
red indiarubber,—youthful ex- 
travagances to which the 
hardened shaver of twenty 
years standing, who smears 
himself with ordinary Brown 
Windsor out of the soap-dish 
and wipes his razor on a piece 
of newspaper or the window- 
curtain, looks back with mingled 
amusement and regret. In his 
hand gleamed a new razor. 

“Careful!” he gasped through 
a sea of Jather. “Don’t shake 
the room, kid!” 

Daphne sat cautiously down 
upon the bed, and surveyed the 
operator with unfeigned pride 
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and enthusiasm. She clasped 
her hands. 

“Ally, howsplendid! When 
did you begin doing it?” 

Ally, weathering a hairless 
and slippery corner, replied— 

“Third time. I’m doing it 
chiefly to make something grow. 
A man simply has to shave 
after he gets into the Fifteen: 
you look such a fool on Satur- 
day nights if you don’t. A 
chapin our house called Mallock, 
who has had his colours four 
years, has a beard about half- 
an-inch long by Friday. He’s 
& gorgeous sight.” 

Daphne shuddered slightly. 

Ally continued. 

“I don’t expect to rival him, 
of course, but I should like to 
have something to scrape off in 
the dormitory. My fag always 
grins so when he brings me my 
shaving-water—little tick!” 

Daphne was too well versed 
in the eccentricities of the young 
of the male species te experience 
the slightest feeling of surprise 
at her brother’s singular ambi- 
tion. She merely wrapped a 
blanket round her shoulders 
and settled herself against the 
head of the bed, anxiously 


contemplating the progress of p 


@ sanguinary campaign in 
the region surrounding Ally’s 
jugular vein. 

Presently operations came to 
a conclusion; the traces of battle 
were obliterated with much 
sponging and spraying; and 
the pair sat and gossiped ami- 
cably while Ally stropped his 
razor and put studs in his 
Sunday shirt. 

It was a full quarter of an 
hour before Daphne returned 
to her room, for her Sunday 


morning call upon Ally was 
always a protracted affair. But 
before she left she had, after the 
usual blandishments, exacted 
from him a promise that he 
would come to church. Their 
father never exercised any com- 
pulsion in this matter; but if 
any member of the family did 
stay at home on Sunday morn- 
ing, the rector’s mute distress 
was such as to blight the spirits 
of the household for the rest of 
the day; and Daphne always 
exerted herself to the full to 
round up her entire flock in the 
rectory pew at the appointed 
hour. The most recalcitrant 
members thereof were Ally and 
Nicky, but the former could 
usually be cajoled and the latter 
coerced. 

After breakfast the Rector 
retired to his study to con 
his sermon; and not long 
afterwards was to be seen, key 
in hand, passing through the 
wicket-gate which led from the 
garden into the churchyard. 
Having tolled the church bell 
for five minutes, he busied him- 
self at the altar, and then 
turned up the lessons at the 
lectern, marking these same in 
lain figures; for the Squire, 
who fulfilled the office of reader, 
required careful guidance in 
this respect. (He had been 
known to read the same lesson 
twice; also the Second Lesson 
before the First; and once he 
had turned over two pages 
together towards the end of a 
leng chapter, and embarked 
with growing huskiness and 
visible indignation upon a sup- 
plementary voyage of forty- 
seven verses.) 

Presently the Rector returned 
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to the house for his surplice ; 
and ten minutes later, a tall 
and saintly figure, followed his 
hobnailed and _bullet-headed 
choristers into the chancel. 

Snayling Church, though a 
diminutive building, was one 
of the oldest of its kind in 
England. The tower was 
square and stumpy, and had 
served as a haven of refuge 
more than once. A _ later 
generation, following the pious 
but unnecessary fashion of the 
day, had erected upon its 
summit a steeple of homely 
design, which indicated the 
route to heaven in an offici- 
ous and altegether gratuitous 
manner. Inside the building 
itself the roof was supported 
by massive stone pillars and 
Norman arches. Beneath the 
floor lay folk long dead, their 
names, virtues, and destination 
set forth in many curious in- 
scriptions in stone and brass, 
all greatly prized by the tourist 
with his tracing-paper and 
heel-ball. The chancel con- 
tained a real Crusader, who 
reclined, sword in hand and 
feet crossed, upon a massive 
sarcophagus, his good lady by 
his side. Tony Vereker had 
woven many a legend about 
him, you may be sure. 

Each of the tiny transepts 
contained two square pews, 
decently veiled from the public 
gaze by red curtains. Those 
on the north side belonged 
respectively to the Squire, 
whose arrival in church with 
his wife and four daughters 
always served as an intimation 
to the organist—Mr Pack, the 
schoolmaster —that it was 
eleven o'clock and time to 


wind up the voluntary; and 
old Lady Curlew of Hainings, 
who invariably arrived five 
minutes before the hour, ac- 
companied by her maid; who, 
having packed her mistress 
into a corner of the pew with 
cushions and hassocks, retired 
discreetly to the free seats by 
the door. 

Of the pews in the south 
transept one was the property 
of the Lord of the Manor, the 
Marquis of Kirkley. It was 
seldom occupied, for his lord- 
ship suffered from the mis- 
fortune (which modern legisla- 
tion is doing so much to 
alleviate) of possessing more 
residences than he could com- 
fortably live in. His adjacent 
seat, Kirkley Abbey, was seldom 
open except for a few weeks 
during the pheasant season ; 
and even the recurrence of 
that momentous period did not 
postulate undue congestion in 
the family pew. 

The other pew was the 
Rector’s, and here Daphne 
succeeded on this particular 
Sabbath morning in corralling 
the full strength of her troupe. 

Non sine pulvere, however. 
Ally, as already related, had 
proved fairly tractable, but 
Nicky (who just at present 
stood badly in need of the 
services of a competent ex- 
orcist) had almost evaded ec- 
clesiastical conscription by a 
new and ingenious device. At 
ten-fifteen precisely she had 
fallen heavily down a flight of 
two steps and sprained her 
ankle. Unsympathetic Daphne, 
experienced in the detection of 
every form of malingering, had 
despatched her upstairs with a 
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bottle of Mr Elliman’s strongest 
embrocation—the property of 
Ally—with instructions to an- 
noint the injured member and 
report herself for duty at ten- 
forty-five prompt. At the 
appointed hour Nicky, limping 
painfully and smiling heroic- 
ally, had joined the rest of the 
family in the hall. 

Presently Ally remarked 
casually— 

“Rotten stink here. Fur- 
niture polish, or something.” 

“Yes—filthy reek!” agreed 
Stiffy. 

“Tt’s turpentine,” ried 
Cilly, crinkling her nose. 

“It’s Elliman,” said Tony. 

“It’s you, Nicky!” said 
everybody at once. 

Daphne, who was drawing 
on her gloves, peeled them off 
again with some deliberation, 
and took her youngest sister 
by the shoulders. 

“Nicky,” she inquired, 
“how much Elliman did you 
use?” 

That infant martyr, wincing 
ostentatiously, delicately pro- 
truded a foot, and exhibited a 
long black leg heavily swathed 
from knee to instep under her 
' stocking with a bandage of 
colossal dimensions. 

“Not more than I could 
help, Daph,” she said. “I 
found one or two other bruises 
on my—all over me, in fact: so 
I—I just put a little Elliman 
on each. I didn’t want to be 
a trouble to any one, so——” 

“Run upstairs, Stiffy,” 


Daphne interpolated swiftly, 
“and see how much Elliman 
is left in the bottle.” 

By this time Cilly had 
thrown open the front door 


and staircase windows, and 
the remainder of the Vereker 
family were fanning them- 
selves with their Sunday hats 
and ostentatiously fighting for 
breath—an exercise in which 
they persevered until Stiffy 
reappeared carrying an empty 
bottle. 

“Two bobs’ worth!” shouted 
Ally. “And I meant it to last 
for months! Nicky, you little 
sweep |” 

Daphne glanced at the hall 
clock. 

“Fourteen minutes!” she 
calculated frantically. ‘“ Yes, 
it can just be done. Nicky, 
my cherub, you shall come to 
church this morning if I have 
to scrape you. Go on, you 
others! I'll follow myself as 
quickly as I can.” 

The last sentence was de- 
livered far up the staircase, 
which Miss Vereker was 
ascending with flying feet, a 
tearful and unwilling append- 
age trailing behind her. Next 
moment the bathroom door 
banged, and the departing 
worshippers heard both taps 
turned on. 


At two minutes past eleven 
precisely Daphne and Nicky, 
the former cool, collected, and 
as prettily dressed as any 
woman in the congregation, 
the latter scarlet as if from 
recent parboiling, walked de- 
murely down the aisle just as 
the choir entered the chancel, 
lustily bellowing a hymn which 
drew attention to the advan- 
tages accruing in the next 
world to that Servant of the 
Lord who should be found 
Waiting in his Office, in a 
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Posture not specified — Tony 
used often to wonder what 
would happen if the Day of 
Judgment should fall upon a 
Bank holiday or Saturday 
afternoon—and joined the rest 
of the family in the Rectory 


pew. 


A sermon, we all know, offers 
unique facilities for quiet re- 
flection, As their father’s 
silvery voice rose and fell in 
the cadences of his discourse 
—he had soared far above the 
heads of his bucolic audience, 
and was now disporting him- 
self in a delectable but quite 
inaccessible sether of his own, 
where the worshippers (such 
of them as had not yielded to 
slothful repose) followed his 
evolutions with mystified and 
respectful awe, much as a 
crowd of citizens in a busy 
street gape upwards at the 
gambols of an aeroplane—the 
Rectory children wedged them- 
selves into their own particular 
nooks of the pew, and prepared 
to get through the next 
twenty minutes in charac- 
teristic fashion. 

Ally elosed his eyes and 
assumed an attitude of slum- 
ber, as befitted his years and 
dignity. But he was not 
asleep. He did not look com- 
fortable. Perhaps his break- 
fast had disagreed with him, 
or possibly he was contem- 
plating within himself the 
vision of receding University 
and an all-too-adjacent office- 
stool. Daphne, with her eyes 
fixed on the wall opposite and 
her brow puckered, was pon- 
dering some domestic problem 
—her own extravagantly small 
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feet, mayhap, or Wednesday’s 
hypothetical leg of mutton. 
Despite her burden of care, her 
face looked absurdly round and 
childish under her big beaver 
hat. One hand supported her 
chin in a characteristic pose, 
the other controlled the move- 
ments ef the restless Anthony, 
who was impersonating some- 
thing of a vibratory nature. 
Cilly, with glowing eyes and 
parted lips, was reading the 
Marriage Service in her Prayer- 
book. Nicky, whose recent 
ablutions had apparently 
purged her of outward sin 
only, had pulled forward two 
long wisps of black hair from 
behind her ears, and by cross- 
ing these under her nose, had 
provided herself with a very 
realistic and terrifying pair 
of moustashes, by portentous 
twistings of which, assisted by 
the rolling of a frenzied eye, 
she was endeavouring to make 
poor Stiffy laugh. That right- 
minded youth, though hard 
pressed, had so far withstood 
temptation by resolutely recit- 
ing to himself a favourite ex- 
cerpt from Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide, beginning “ Brighton 
(Central), Preston Park, Bur- 
gess Hill, Hassocks”... and 
ending with... “Grosvenor 
Road, Victeria,” —a sedative 
exercise to which he was much 
addicted at moments of bodily 
anguish or mental stress; but 
it was plain that his defence 
was weakening. 

Fortunately, the approaching 
explosion, which would have 
been of a cataclysmal nature, 
—Stiffy was not a boy to do 
things by halves—was averted 
by a change of demeanour on 
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the part of the temptress. Her 
quick ear had caught some un- 
accustomed sound behind her. 
Letting go her moustaches, 
which immediately assumed 
@ more usual position, she 
squirmed round in her seat and 
gently parted the red rep cur- 


* tains which separated the Rec- 


tory pew from that of Kirkley 
Abbey. An excited gurgle ap- 
prised her fellow-worshippers of 
the fact that some unusual 
sight had met her eyes. 
What Nicky saw was this. 
Immediately oppesite to her 
improvised peep-hole sat a man 
—a large man with square 
shoulders and an immobile face. 
He was clean-shaven, with two 
strong lines running from his 
nostrils to the corners of his 
mouth—a mouth which even in 
repose looked determined and 
grim. He possessed a square 
jaw and rather craggy brows. 
It was difficult to decide if he 
were sleeping or no, for though 
his eyes were closed there was 
none of the abandon of slum- 
ber about his pose. His most 
noticeable feature was the set 
of his eyebrows, which, instead 
of being arched or level, ran 
upwards and outwards in a 
diagonal direction, and gave 
him a distinotly Satanic 


appearance —a circumstance. 


which Nicky neted with sym- 
pathetic approval. He was 
dressed in the somewhat dégagé 
Sabbath attire affected by Eng- 
lishmen spending the week-end 
in the country, and his feet 
were perched upon the seat 
opposite te him. 

Presently, for some cause un- 
known—possibly Nicky’s hard 
breathing—he opened his eyes. 


Immediately in front of him 
the stranger beheld a small 
excited face, a pair of saucer- 
like blue eyes, and a wide but 
attractive mouth—the whole 
vision framed in dusty red rep. 
The face was flushed, the eyes 
glowed, and the mouth was 
wide open. 

The picture, suddenly sur- 
prised in its inspection by a 
pair of the shrewdest and most 
penetrating eyes it had ever 
beheld, dropped hurriedly out 
of its frame and disappeared. 
If Nicky had waited a moment 
longer she would have received 
a less one-sided impression of 
the stranger, for almost simul- 
taneously with the discovery of 
the apparition in the peep-hole 
the man smiled. Instantly his 
whole face changed. The outer 
corners of his eyebrows de 
scended, the crease between 
them disappeared, and magnifi- 
cent teeth gleamed for a mo- 
ment in the dim religious light 
of the pew. 

Nicky leaned across to her 
eldest sister and whispered 
huskily :— 

“There’s somebody in the 
other pew. I think it’s the 
Devil. Look yourself!” 

But Daphne, deep in domestic 
mental arithmetic, smiled and 
shook her head; and Nicky 
received little more encourage- 
ment from the rest of the 
family. The profession of 
scaremonger and exploiter of 
mare’s nests, though enjoyable 
on the whole, has its draw- 
backs: if you get hold of a 
genuine scare or an authentic 
mare’s nest, nobody believes 

ou. 

The sermon began to draw to 
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a close, and a few minutes later 
the Rector descended from the 
clouds and gave out the final 
hymn, prefacing his announce- 
ment by an intimation that the 
offertory that day would be de- 
voted to the needs of the Chil- 
dren’s Cottage Hospital in the 
neighbouring county town. His 
appeal was characteristic. 
“Money,” he mused, “is the 
most hampering and perplex- 
ing thing in this life. It is 
so artificial and unnecessary. I[ 
often sigh for a world where 
all commerce would be in kind 
—where a cheque on the Bank 
of Gratitude would settle the 
weekly bills, and ‘I thank 
you!’ be regarded as legal 
tender up to any amount. But 
there is no give and take in 
these days. Everything, from 
Life and Love down to the 
raiment we wear, is duly ap- 
praised and ticketed, and if we 
stand in need of these things 
we must render a material tale 
of pounds and pence or go 
without. No wonder men call 
this the Iron Age! But, though 


money as @ rule brings nothing 


in its train but disappointment 
and regret (and therefore it is 
better to have too little than 
too much), there are times and 
seasons when it is permitted to 
us to purchase happiness with 
it. To-day gives us one of 
these opportunities. Do not 
let that opportunity slip. Post 
est Occasio calva.” (Respectful 
intake of breath on the part of 
the congregation.) “I do not 
urge you to give on the plea 
put forward in a hymn that 
you will find in your books— 
a hymn written by a man who 
should have known better—a 
VOL, CXC.—NO. MCXLIX. 
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hymn which shall never, so 
long as I am Rector of this 
parish, emerge from the ob- 
security of the printed page— 
advocating ‘generosity in alms- 
giving on the ground that con- 
tributions to the offertory on 
earth will be refunded at the 
rate of a hundred thousand per 
cent in heaven. I do not ask 
you to give either much or 
little. Very few of us here are 
overburdened with this world’s 
goods. Still, we can each 
afford to buy some happiness 
to-day, at a very low rate. 
And it will not be transitory 
or temporary happiness either ; 
for every time hereafter that 
your daily task or a country 
walk takes you past the Child- 
ren’s Hospital at Tilney, that 
happiness will blossom again 
with ever-reviving fragrance 
in your hearts. Let us sing 
Hymn number three hundred 
and sixty-nine— 


‘Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old 
Was strong to heal and save... .’” 


There was a general upheaval 
of the congregation and a clatter 
of rustic boots; the little organ 
gave a premonitory rumble, and 
the hymn began. 

The hymn after the sermon 
is not, as a rule, an impressive 
canticle. Imprimis, it is of 
abnormal length and _ little 
coherence, having apparently 
been composed for the sole 
purpose of lasting out the 
collection of the offertory ; 
item, the congregation is fur- 
tively engaged in retrieving 
umbrellas from under seats and 
gliding into overcoats. Hence 
it was always a pleasant di- 
version te the Rectory children 
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to follow the movements of the 
two churchwardens as they ran 
their godly race up the aisle in 
the pursuit of alms and obla- 
tions. They even risked small 
sums on the result. When the 
Squire and Mr Murgatroyd 
(Stationer and Dealer in Fancy 
Goods) stepped majestically 
from their respective pews and 
set to work on this particular 
morning, Daphne produced five 
sixpences and handed them 
to her brothers and _ sisters. 
Nicky, in her anxiety to see 
what sum the stranger in the 
Kirkley Abbey pew would con- 
tribute to the total, received 
her own contribution with such 
nonchalance that the coin 
slipped from her hand, and 
was being hunted for among 
hassocks upon the floor at the 
moment when Mr Murgatroyd 
reached the stranger’s pew. 

Nicky found her sixpenee, 
and resumed an upright atti- 
tude just in time to hear (in a 
pause between two verses) a 
faint papery rustle on the other 
side of the curtain. 

A moment later Mr Murgat- 
royd opened the door of the 


Rectory pew, with his usual 
friendly air of dropping in for 
a cup of tea, and presented the 
bag. The children put in their 
sixpences one by one. Nicky’s 
turn came last. She peered 
into the bag, and her sharp 
eyes caught sight of something 
white protruding from amid 
the silver and copper. 

Taking the bag from Mr 
Murgatroyd’s hands—she con- 
trelled that indulgent bachelor 
as she willed: he counted it a 
pleasure to turn his stock in- 
side out on a Saturday after- 
noon whenever Miss Veronica 
came in with a penny to spend 
—and deliberately drew out a 
piece of folded crinkly white 
paper. This, laying the offer- 
tory bag upon the baize-covered 
table in the middle of the pew, 
she carefully unfolded, and per- 
used the staring black legend 
inscribed upon the flimsy white 
background. When she raised 
her eyes they were those of an 
owlet suffering from mental 
shock. 

“Golly!” she observed in 
bell-like tones. “The Devil 
has put in a ten-pound note!” 


(To be continued.) 
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LAKE LERE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE MACLEOD 
FALLS ON THE MAO KABI. 


BY OLIVE MACLEOD. 


AN explanation is due to the 
reader that “we” consisted of 
Mr and Mrs P. A. Talbot and 
myself, who were journeying 
through Southern and North- 
ern Nigeria and the German 
Kameruns to Fort Lamy, the 
capital of the French military 
territory of Chad—whence we 
returned, across Lake Chad, to 
Maifoni, and so back vid Kano 
and Lagos. Lake Léré lies in 
French Ubangi, a few miles 
from the border of the German 
Kameruns, and was the first 
place under French jurisdiction 
that we visited. It forms part 
of the waterway that in the 
rainy season connects Lake 
Chad with the West Coast, by 
the Benue and Niger, though 
in two places above this land 
porterage is still necessary. 

On the high banks of Lake 
Léré’s southern shore hills rise 
some hundred feet in height— 
below them are the smooth 
waters of the lake, and the 
domed villages are surrounded 
by wide solitudes. 

To the west the Mao Kabi 
flows out of the lake, and, 
beyond, the range of the Kaa 
Chiu deprives the day of glory 
before its time, as if desirous 
to hasten the harmonies and 
soft shadows of waning light. 
But the lake requires no set- 
ting, for mystery ever reigns 
over that enchanted region. 

Three attempts have been 
made to plumb its depths, but 


though the lake is only some 
thirty miles in circumference 
and the neighbouring hills are 
low, no line has ever reached 
the bottom. 

On three small islands dotted 
over the lake low trees and 
bushes form a matted tangle 
where tiny birds find shelter, 
and where heron, geese, and 
duck return each night to seek 
repose from daylight wander- 
ings. Hippopotami lumber 
through the thickets in search 
of some muddy space large 
enough for their heavy gam- 
bols. The flowers and creepers 
that they crush in their pas- 
sage seem to spring to life 
again almost before they are 
gone by. On the sandy shore 
amaryllids burst their sheaths 
amid the black rocks of crum- 
bling mica, and the thick shell 
of the water-snail contrasts 
with the translucent tints of 
its more fragile brethren — 
amongst others a species of 
cockle which we saw floating 
in myriads upon the lake, 
where they make fairy rafts 
for hosts of bright - hued 
dragon-fly. Amid this ecstasy 
of life the grey trunk of a 
dead tree stands out a lonely 
sentinel of fate, but a fish- 
eagle perching on a _ bare 
bough, linked death with life. 

We made our way to one 
of these islands, and landed to 
find ourselves amongst a dense 
population of millipedes. For 
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the sake of those happily igno- 
rant, I may explain that these 
creatures are of the length and 
shape of a sausage, and of the 
consistency of an unglutin- 
ous black slug. They lay so 
thickly on the ground that 
it was hard to avoid treading 
on them, and disfigured the 
branches of the thick bush as 
would the exocrescences of a 
black fungus. Dislike of them 
deterred us more effectually 
from exploration than did the 
brambles that laid hold of our 
hair and clothes, and wrung 
cries of pain from our soldier 
gun-boy Kukawa. Instead we 
pulled off our shoes and stock- 
ings and sought refuge in the 
water, where at least we were 
safe from seeing the perils that 
surrounded us. We paddled 
to a depth that made us de- 
liciously wet, though the usual 
penalty for nice things had to 
be paid when we scrambled 
back with bare feet on to the 
burning hot, blister - raising 
canoe. 

Daylight was on the wane 
as we paddled across to Due 
on the mainland. There the 
chief greeted us with the ut- 
most cordiality, and, though 
he had taken the precaution of 
denying the existence of cows, 


large calabashes of milk soon 


appeared in obedience to our 
demands. 

We went up to the village, 
and found it built in the usual 
Mundong style—the variations 
consisting in the number of in- 
ner rooms and in the degree of 
dirt endured by its inhabitants, 
which in some cases was very 
great. Goats and fowls had 
the freedom of the compound, 








and a considerable number of 
horses were stabled in the in- 
nermost chambers, where fires 
were lit to save them from the 
murderous attack of tsetse flies. 
Lumps of their dung were 
plastered on the house walls to 
dry in the sun for use as fuel, 
dried stalks of the dum palms 
being practically the only al- 
ternative. The doors were of 
zana matting, held in place by 
hinges of twine passed through 
holes at the sides of the en- 
trances, which, as well as 
serving their ordinary purpose, 
formed a receptacle for odd- 
ments such as hairpins, some 
of which we bought. The man 
of the house showed a certain 
hesitation at parting with his 
wives’ belongings, but he dis- 
played a greater eagerness to 
have our money. 

The furniture consisted of 
comparatively high, well-orna- 
mented stools, and plank beds 
more or less uneven and always 
narrow, which, for the occupa- 
tion of the great, were raised 
from the ground by tiny two- 
inch legs. Almost every house 
contained some instrument of 
music, generally a pipe and 
often a kind of guitar. We 
offered to buy one of these, 
but the owner refused to sell 
it, because, while he played it, 
as our interpreter explained, 
“ Anger no fit to catch him.” 

The people showed us a 
simple friendliness very differ- 
ent from the ferocity which 
is attributed to them — prob- 
ably on no more substantial 
ground than their nakedness. 
The women wear nothing more 
than a strip of cloth, or a blade 
of guinea corn, which is just as 
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effective and much prettier, 
though sometimes a bunch of 
stalks or the dried leaves of 
the dum palm are preferred. 
Some of them were engaged 
in making pots out of plastic 
clay, which they moulded and 
ornamented without other uten- 
sil than a piece of shell, of 
particular interest to us, as it 
was of a similar species to that 
originally discovered by P. A. 
on Lake Chad in 1904. A 
finish is sometimes given to 
the pottery by a glaze, obtained 
from a mimosa. 

As we passed down the path 
that led from the village to 
the lake, we noticed a little 
lamp that lay half-hidden in 
thick grass, placed there for 
the use of the spirits of the 
dead. 

We found our tents had 
been erected on a narrow strip 
of sand with but a few feet 
between us and the water, 
from which manatee raised 
their round heads and fish 
splashed as they leaped to 
escape @ crocodile’s devouring 
jaws. P. A. played St George 
to their dragon and killed a 
monster, in the confident hope 
that he would retrieve its body 
in the morning; but its breth- 
ren gathered overnight and 
celebrated a different ferm of 
funeral rite. They held their 
wake close to us, and one 
thrust his snout against the 
flap of Dorry’s (Mrs Talbot’s) 
tent, while another almost 
overthrew mine by a clumsy 
trip over the pegs. However, 
P. A. had erected barricades of 
chairs and tables outside our 
doors, to warn us should they 
attempt to intrude, and him- 











self kept guard all night armed 
with his mightiest weapons. 

Our days were spent pad- 
dling peacefully about the lake 
on our way from one township 
to another, and wherever we 
went we received the same 
welcome. At Dissi it was 
from a female chieftain, a good- 
looking young woman named 
Netigera, who had been ap- 
pointed to the succession by 
her brother as he lay on his 
deathbed. Nor is she the only 
Mundéng woman to hold this 
honour, for the mother of the 
Lamido of Leré is chieftainess 
of a village to the north of the 
lake. 

Our reputation as buyers 
had evidently preceded us, for 
at Kawari the women had re- 
moved temptation from their 
husbands and from us by the 
concealment of all treasures. 
In vain we gazed at the ceilings 
and doors and all the usual 
places, but as we turned 
away in despair, our head-man 
descended from the roof in 
triumph with a mass of objects 
under his arm. An iron poker 
was among them, and as pok- 
ers are rarely found amongst 
primitive peoples we could not 
resist buying it, though at a 
price amply satisfactory to its 
vendor. We also bought a bird- 
snare of attractive simplicity, 
made of fine string, with slip- 
knots divided from each other 
by small lumps of earth. When 
set, grain is placed near by to 
tempt the victim to destruction, 
—as it hops away the leg 
becomes entangled in the line, 
which at once pulls taut and 
holds it captive. Another curi- 
ous article consisted of two 
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oval iron rings attached to 
opposite ends of a short piece 
ef string, which was itself 
weighted in the centre with a 
piece of metal. The owner 
said it was part of a bridle, 
which it obviously was not, 
and refused ‘to sell it; but 
Dorry suggests that it may be 
an instrument of torture for 
the ears, as she had seen some- 
thing similar among other 
tribes. 

We walked back to the beat 
across the hills, and on our way 
@ mud-coloured snake with a 
cut-away tail and dark diamond 
markings struck at one of the 
boys, who deftly caught it in 
a cleft stick—mercifully, for it 
was of a kind to deal death in 
ten minutes. 

We had left all in peace, 
but to peace we did not 
return, for washerman and 
cook had fallen eut and were 
engaged in a fight, which we 
interrupted. Neither of the 
combatants wished to bring 
their case into court, but P. A. 
insisted on sitting on it judici- 
ally. Iron, milk, knife, and 
blow were words that came 
very frequently into the story, 
which, however, remained un- 
intelligible to me. Whether 
P, A. understood the rights of 
it or not I do not know, but in 
summing up he refrained from 
reference to the case in point, 
and merely gave utterance to 
biblical maxims about not 
striking back, and then ended 
with the assertion that he was 
master, and reserved to him- 
self all decisions as to right or 
wrong. Why this should be 
so effective has puzzled me 
ever since, but the fact re- 


mains that the combat has not 
been renewed. 

Iguanas basked on the rocks 
and manatees sported in the 
waters, and P. A., inspired 
with the lust to kill, started off 
in a native canoe, undaunted 
by the knowledge that to turn 
round for a shot must overturn 
his craft. His awkward posi- 
tion prevented his seeing a 
manatee that followed him for 
a considerable distance, lifting 
its head for minutes together 
to look and ponder on the 
strangeness of his appearance. 
A manatee is sometimes called 
the African mermaid, and its 
chief claim to this name is that 
it carries its young in its arms. 
To me its large round head 
gave more the appearance of a 
seal, and its skin, in a dried 
state, is harder and thicker 
than any hide. 

Our Mundong waterman was 
very restless. Though the 
water teemed with crocodiles, 
he jumped off the seat to the 
bottem of the canoe and back 
again, as if the vessel were 
as motion-proof as an ocean 
steamer. We go little appreci- 
ated this practice that, after 
entrusting ourselves to his care 
for a short while, we returned 
to exchange him for another. 
Unluckily this other was 
decking himself for shore fun, 
of which we suspect he had 
already tasted, for his un- 
willingness to come was only 
equalled by his gaiety when he 
did. His mirth was uninfec- 
tious, and all we could do was 
to sway in exact contradistinc- 
tion to his movements, and thus 
preserve some semblance of 
balance, for he blandly refused 
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to go ashore, and more active 
measures would have brought 
instant disaster. P. A.’s anxiety 
was for the salvation of his 
new gun, while I wondered 
whether we should survive long 
enough to count how many 
crocodiles fed off us, when our 
boatman suddenly consented to 
land at some rocks, After this 


deliverance P, A. took charge 


of the canoe himself, and we 
devoted ourselves to the truly 
peaceful occupation of fishing. 
Not even a bite disturbed our 
quiet, though we tried the long 
line, short line, and harling. 
It was tantalising, for fish of 
all sizes jumped round us, and, 
indeed, they appear mostly to 
live their lives on the surface. 
The natives fish when hunger 
drives them, but they prefer to 
do so in the dry season, when 
the lake falls some 13 feet, 
though its height constantly 
varies according to the wind. 
There are three different 
methods of fishing, the prin- 
cipal of which is with a long 
bag-shaped net that the fish 
enter with ease, but the meshes 
of which close round the fins 
as they try to back out. The 
second is by unbarbed hooks 
and a short line attached to a 
light calabash float, which is 
probably dragged for miles 
through the water ere a big 
fish can be landed. The third 
way is with barbed spears, but 
this is not very effectual, for 
the distances thrown are small, 
and the aim cannot be accur- 
ate from a wobbly perch on a 
canoe roughly hewn from the 
trunk of a tree. 

We were bound to be on the 
Logone on November 10, and 





could afford to spend no more 
time on the lake, so we re- 
turned sadly to Léré. As we 
entered the river, the sight of 
many grasses aroused our col- 
lecting instincts, particularly 
that of one with blade -like 
bracts, which differed from any 
we had ever seen. 

Monsieur Bertaut, the Resi- 
dent at Léré, welcomed us with 
his usual hospitality, and a few 
hours later, when we were at 
lunch, he disclosed to us a plan 
he intended to carry out for 
the exploration of the hitherto 
undiscovered falls of the Mao 
Kabi river. He had gone to 
seek them once before, but said 
that though within sound of 
the fall an impenetrable tangle 
of bush and creeper divided 
him from his goal. Monsieur 
Bouhaben had suffered the same 
experience ; and both alike had 
resigned more persistent effort 
in favour of the chase, for 
giraffe had come to lure them 
from their search. No black 
man has seen these falls, for 
the traditien is that a devil 
makes them his dwelling-place. 
Monsieur Bertaut furthermere 
declared the country to be 
thick with game, and invited 
P, A. to accompany him. It 
was in the direction we wished 
to go, but was a tsetse-fly region 
where horses ceuld not live, 
and our kind host evidently 
considered walking out of the 
question for Dorry and me. 
How to make him think other- 
wise became our anxious task, 
for we could not bear to be 
left out, and it was not long 
before we persuaded him that a 
woman could always do what 
she wanted to. 
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We started the next after- 
noon, and had a_ tiresome 
march. The carriers procras- 
tinated and only dribbled in 
at sundown, so got tired and 
fell down long before we 
reached our destination. One 
man laid down his load and 
bolted. The path led past 
the lake of Tréné. We camped 
in a village of that name, and 
the following night slept at 
Fuli. Here Monsieur Bertaut 
joined us, and our united ex- 
pedition began next day with 
the passage of the Mao Kabi. 
It has a bad reputation. The 
natives fear it so much that 
they keep no canoe upon its 
waters, and those we used had 
been brought all the way from 
Léré for us. They say that 


hippopotami attack the boats, 
and once overturned their 
erstwhile occupants have little 
chance of escape from the 
crocodiles with which the river 


teems, The previous year two 
Europeans had been upset and 
were never seen again, but as 
they were traders travelling 
with much merchandise, and 
their loads were also lost, it is 
just possible that the hippo- 
potami were not solely re- 
sponsible. We crossed with- 
out casualty, squatting on 


bumpy saddle- bags at the 


bottom of a watery canoe, 
though there was some trouble 
in the main stream, for the 
current again and again swept 
us into the rushes of a back- 
water, while M. Bertaut ex- 
horted us to courage by the 
oft-repeated words, ‘“ N’ayez 
pas peur.” A scrimmage and 
shouts from the rear revealed 
some misfortune, and we each 
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conjured up the greatest loss 
we could severally sustain. 
P. A. was in consternation lest 
it might be the box that con- 
tained his bills and accounts. 
Providence was good and spared 
them, though its protection did 
not extend to our chairs and 
cushions, which were only res- 
cued after a great deal of agita- 
tion and bother. It took a long 
time to get everything over, 
after which we had a short 
march of eleven miles through 
deserted country. Fields of 
maize and guinea-corn bore 
testimony to recent industry, 
and led one to look for a thriv- 
ing population; but the ab- 
sence of flocks and herds told 
a sadder tale, and village after 
village lay bare and tenantless. 
Tsetse-fly had killed first cattle, 
then goats, and even dogs, 
and had forced the people to 
wander away in search of 
kindlier regions; while the 
township of Lata had in ad- 
dition suffered a yet more 
terrible scourge, for ten of 
its children and seven women 
had become the prey of wild 
beasts. 

We pitched our camp in the 
bush, and through the hum of 
insect life, borne on the fitful 
gusts of the night wind, we 
heard the dull boom of falling 
water, that told us we were 
nearing the object of our 
hopes. 

Next morning a two hours’ 
march brought us to our base. 
As we approached it our ex- 
citement rose, for the path led 
across water - courses, mostly 
dry at this season except 
for deep pools connected by a 
mere trickle, and in their beds 
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were the tracks of all sorts of 
beasts,— monkeys, bush - cow, 
leopards, lion, rhinoceros, ele- 
phant, hippopotami, and giraffe, 
—and as we crossed, baboon 
grunted from either side. 

We were carried over those 
larger streams that still con- 
tained a good deal of water, 
balancing on a black man’s 
shoulder, which we tried to 
sit with a simulation of 
ease. This the bearer sel- 
dom permitted us to maintain, 
for he jerked us steadily back- 
wards till it became a question 
of knee-grip and endurance. 
M. Bertaut saw and took pity, 
and lent me an enormous 
Senegalais sergeant, whose 


gentleness and strength robbed 
the passage of its horrors. 
His comrades say of him that 
when a bull causes him annoy- 
ance he has merely to remove 
it by the leg, and the animal 
recognises the power behind 


and says nothing. M. Bertaut 
suffered for his generosity, and 
was almost dropped into the 
water by his less-skilled car- 
rier—as P, A. was quite; but 
the former hastened to re- 
assure us by the words, “ Moi 
je n’ai pas eu peur.” 

Our camp was pitched on a 
narrow strip of ground raised 
out of a swamp that encircled 
three sides of it, while the 
fourth side was girt with a 
clear shallow river that ran 
swiftly over a rocky bed. 
Here we remained till the sun 
had lost its power, and we 
could start on a preliminary 
search for the falls. 

M. Bertaut led the way, but 
showed great courtesy, for he 
paused that we might all be 
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together whenever he thought 
that it was possible to light 
upon some discovery. His con- 
sideration was all the more 
generous, as the natural wish 
to be the first to discover the 
oft-sought falls must have been 
intensified in his own district, 
and also we were of different 
nationality. Together we broke 
through high spiky grass, 
which concealed sharp granite 
rocks, and picked our way in 
and out of scattered mimosas 
and low scrub in pursuance of 
the sound of water. We 
struck the river at a point 
where two streams joined, to 
race in wild precipitancy down 
some rapids. On the opposite 
shore trees crept down to the 
river’s brink. We followed its 
course until, at a sharp bend in 
the banks, a tributary from the 
other side added its waters to 
the main stream, which thus 
united in the form of a St An- 
drew’s cross. To a daughter 
of Scotland such a symbol at 
the outset must needs be of 
good augury, though, had we 
never seen the falls, these 
rapids in their beauty and 
interest of position would have 
rewarded a far more arduous 
journey. 

We renewed our search the 
next day, when our party was 
sadly diminished, for Dorry 
had strained her leg in the 
scramble, and M. Bertaut was, 
unfortunately, obliged to re- 
turn to Léré. 

Our plan of campaign was 
to follow a more distant tribu- 
tary than that we had just 
explored till it joined the Mao 
Kabi, and then walk right up 
to the St Andrew’s cross, so 
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as to put beyond doubt whether 
it was by a series of rapids, 
or a big fall, that the water 
reached the lower level. 
Baboon temptation assailed 
us early in the day, and be- 
cause it was early P. A. yielded, 
and left the straight and nar- 
row path in their pursuit, to be 
tempted still further by the 
fresh spoor of every kind of 
game. The sun recalled us 
to the business in hand, and 
we made our way down 
the river- bed, where lovely 
blue and pink flowers grew 
beneath the luxuriant foliage 
of water-fed trees. In the 
rainy season this rivulet must 
be still more beautiful, for then 
the water would sweep in gay 
cascades down four walls of 
rock, from 20 to 40 feet in 
height, at the bottom of which 
we confidently expected to find 
the main stream. Disappoint- 
ment awaited us, for the Mao 
Kabi had spread into an im- 
mense swamp that extended 
as far as the eye could see. 
Evidently the falls now lay 
abeve us, and to fortify our- 
selves for a prolonged scramble 
up and down the steep stony 
cafions, two or three hundred 
feet high, that had now to be 
negotiated, we called for the 
water-bottle, but it had sprung 
a leak and not a drop re- 
mained. Then began a time 
of real hardship, for we had to 
force our way through grass 
that left its dust in our eyes 
and noses, and its spiked barbs 
in our legs and bodies; over 
granite boulders that caught 
and reflected every ray of sun, 
till the heat was like a fur- 
nace, and our feet and hands 





swelled, and face, eyelids, and 
lips blistered, while our throats 
became so parched that we 
could hardly swallow, and 
grew sick. We slithered and 
scrambled on in desperate 
effort to reach the river, trying 
not to scream from the pain of 
the mimosa thorns, and to re- 
sist the desperate temptation 
of grasping the poisonous 
cactus lianes that hung allur- 
ingly down, as if to offer a 
support which, if accepted, 
would irritate the skin beyond 
allendurance. We were almost 
at our last gasp when P. A. 
remembered that he had 
brought a tin of apricots for 
luncheon, and in a trice that 
tin was open and its juice 
gulped down. He was heroic, 
and insisted on my having the 
lion’s share, and I was not 
heroic, and accepted it. What 
it meant to us no words can 
ever say! Assuaged, though 
not satisfied, we pressed on, till 
presently, from the brow of a 
hill, we saw the river lying 
some 400 feet below. A man 
was sent for water at once, but 
the cliff was precipitous, and 
he returned, having found the 
climb impossible, and we were 
forced to proceed till a place 
was reached where descent was 
practicable. Then we sat at 
last and drank in bliss: hippo’ 
crashed through the bush be- 
low, and a fish-eagle circled 
over a pool, so girt with sheer 
cliff that it is wellnigh im- 
possible that a human being 
should ever penetrate its 
solitudes. 

When we continued it was 
to slither down two or three 
hundred feet of precipitous 
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gorge and scramble up another 
in ever-increasing intimacy 
with the sharp grass and 
jagged rocks, though encour- 
aged by the mighty sound of 
rushing water to which we 
drew ever nearer and nearer. 
I found my heart thumping. 
In a few minutes our toil was 
to be rewarded, and the Falls 
of the Mao Kabi, for thousands 
of years unseen, would be re- 
vealed to us. Another moment 
and we were on the summit of 
a oliff that overlooked the river 
as it rushed tempestuously be- 
tween its granite walls, gather- 
ing impetus for a plunge of 60 
feet down either side of a huge 
boulder into a rock-girt basin 
below. The reverberation was 
tremendous, and spray rose in 
drenching clouds, and, as if to 
promise peace to their turbul- 
ence, a@ rainbow shone through 
the glistening drops, making a 
radiant bridge of hope across 
and through the stormiest strife 
of waters. Scrub trees had 
partially veiled it from our 
sight, and as we sought a way 
down the precipice, a strong 


smell of baboon indicated we 
were passing by one of their 
fastnesses. Two big snakes 
glided away as we approached. 
Whether it were the sheer 
descent, with nothing between 
us and the seething torrent 
below, or the anger of the 
Djinn of the falls that he 
feared, we do not know, but 
our attendant Kukawa lifted 
up his voice and wailed aloud 
until we had once more re- 
turned to safety. 

Not many obstacles lay be- 
tween the falls and the St 
Andrew’s cross, and as we 
retraced our steps to camp 
that night we were able to 
congratulate ourselves that 
the work of exploration was 
complete. 

M. Bertaut has kindly ex- 
pressed his wish to name the 
Falls after me—‘ Les chutes 
MacLeod ”—and as Command- 
ant Maillard, then acting for 
the military territory of Chad, 
confirmed his suggestion, I can 
only say how greatly I ap- 
preciate the honour they have 
done me. 
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WHAT THE 





MOON SAW. 


THE MUD MAJOR AND THE PERFORMING FLEA. 


BY OLD GUARD, 


I LIKE soldiers and sailors 
very much, said the Moon. 
In Harvest Week last year I 
saw quite a lot of them, and it 
was really quite interesting. 

For days and nights the 
country had been crowded with 
soldiers. There were swarms 
of them everywhere. They 
would start, thousands of 
them, a long way apart, and 
they would crawl and crawl 
for hours until they ran into 
each other, and then they would 
lie flat on the earth and point 
guns at each other, and their 
guns would make a loud noise 
and give the stars headaches. 
And then, hours and hours 
after, men on horseback with 
white caps would gallop over 
fields and up roads on to hill- 
tops, where they would look all 
round and talk earnestly to 
each other. After that some 
one would blow a trumpet, and 
all the noise would cease at 
once. The soldiers would then 
give a feeble little cheer, and 


would crawl slowly into fields,. 


where they would huddle to- 
gether in the wet grass till 
the morning, when everything 
started again in the same 
way. 

My sight is not very good by 
day, and I was rather in the 
dark as to what all this meant 
until I met the Sun one day in 
an eclipse, and he told me that 
these things go on all through 


the summer. ‘“ Manceuvres” I 
think he called them. He said 
that often just before turning 
in he used to see the soldiers 
lying exhausted on the ground, 
and in the morning the first 
things that met his eye were 
the same men still lying just 
where they had fallen the night 
before. Often and often he 
thought them dead, so still did 
they lie—quite frightened him, 
he said, more than once, and 
made him cold all over. 

I made up my mind I would 
try and see one night for myself, 
and, as I had been feeling 
rather gibbous for some time, 
I thought a change would do 
me good. So I got up rather 
earlier than usual one evening, 
meaning to have a good look 
round. 

I looked down, and saw a 


field in which hundreds and 


hundreds of soldiers were lying 
with their faces turned up to- 
wards the sky, all with the 
expressionless look of men in 
the last stages of exhaustion. 
Although it was very cold they 
seemed to have no bedding or 
blankets, and they were huddled 
together in groups, just like the 
way I bave seen wild animals 
in Siberia and Patagonia. And 
they were so young, too! Most 
of them were mere boys, and 
their lips and hands were blue 
with cold. I could not help 
thinking how silly they were to 
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lie out at night in a cold, wet 
field. And there was a village 
just beside them, too. I turned 
a light on to it and counted 
three barns—such big barns, 
too—a school, and a parish 
hall, so that there would have 
been lots of room. And then I 
peeped in at the windows of 
the houses and saw the villagers 
snoring peacefully in warm 
beds, and I wondered why all 
men were not villagers instead 
of some of them wanting to be 
soldiers. 

I am very fond of villagers, 
you know. They are the kind- 
est people you could possibly 
meet. Night after night they 
will put their cows and pigs 
and poultry carefully under 
cover, and their dogs, too, 
nearly always have a place by 
night near the fire. And they 
are so kind to soldiers. They 
often cheer them when they 
march through the villages, 
and, if the band is playing, 
sometimes even throw three 
green apples and a turnip to 
the men. Indeed, in one vil- 
lage I myself saw an old man 
actually give away tracts, and 
a star once told me he had 
heard of an old woman who 
gave a soldier a drink of water. 
But he was a shooting star, 
and a bit flighty I believe. I 
hear he went the pace, and 
came an awful smash some 
time ago. That’s so like a 
star. 

But I am getting a bit 
out of my orbit — wandering 
away from my subject, you 
would call it. Well, in a 
corner of the field, a little 
away from the men, was a 
group of about twenty, who, I 
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discovered, were the officers of 
the regiment. They were all 
seated or lying in a ring, round 
what I first took to be a 
smouldering cigarette end; but 
I saw afterwards it was meant 
to be a fire. There were a few 
sodden sticks and fragments of 
damp paper, and a lot of thick 
smoke which made the officers 
cough now and then. Other- 
wise they were strangely silent. 
They sat hunched up, with 
their feet and hands stretched 
stiff out in front towards the 
tiny glow, and blinked wearily 
as the smoke drifted in their 
faces. Sometimes one of them 
would fill a pipe with damp 
trembling fingers, and, having 
lit it, would puff drearily for a 
few minutes. But otherwise 
there was little sign of life, and 
for quite a long time there was 
a silence like the grave. 

Suddenly one of them spoke 
in a quick kind of way, but to 
nobody in particular. 

*‘ Highteen hours of this God- 
forsaken tommy-rot. Thirty- 
one miles without food, and the 
transport not in yet!” 

You know, I am not easily 
shocked. I’ve seen the Flood, 
and the Cities of the Plain, and 
Mafeking night, and things of 
that sort—and, indeed, in my 
young days I was very hot 
stuff myself,—but I must say 
the diabolical ferocity of that 
officer’s words made me turn 
pale for a moment. But some- 
thing in the voice seemed curi- 
ously familiar to me, and with 
an effort I looked down steadily 
again. Great Parallaxes, it 
was my old friend, the Mud 
Major ! 

I call him my old friend, be- 
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cause I’ve known him for many 
years. Thirty years ago I first 
saw him one night on the deck 
of the old Crocodile going out 
to India to join his regiment, 
and you may take it from me 
that he was as keen as mustard 
—and I’ve seen Hannibal and 
Genghis Khan and all that lot, 
too. Well, he remained about 
eighteen years out there, and I 
saw him often and in different 
places. One time he was in 
Madras, then I saw him at 
Calcutta, after that I next 
saw him in hospital at Agra, 
where he nearly died of cholera, 
and then he did several years 
of frontier fighting somewhere 
up in the North-West. After 
that I lost sight of him for a 
bit, till one night I was taking 
a stroll over Africa, and down 
in a corner there seemed to be 
@ scrap going on. Anyway, 
just outside a place called 
Colenso was my friend, lying 
groaning on the ground, very 
white and inclined to be ill, 
and whispering, ‘“‘ Water—oh 
God! water!” So I squeezed 
a cloud over him, and he just 
managed to roll over on his 
face and drink two puddles 


He got two medals and a 
limp out of that war, and at 


the age of forty-two he had. 


another bit of luck. He got 
a rise of thirty-six pounds a- 
year, which breught his pay 
up to £250, the privilege of 
wearing spurs on swagger 
occasions, and the right to be 
called “A Mud Major.” 
Although he was rather poor, 
he was at that time very 
happy, very keen, very popu- 
lar, but he was dotty on one 
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subject. He was as sane as, 
the Sun on every conceivable 
topic but this—he believed in 
what he called “sticking to 
his regiment!” 

Now people may say I’m 
cold, and all that sort of thing, 
but I have a warm corner in 
my heart for my major. I 
must tell you how he looked 
by the fire. 

He was forty-nine years old, 
and had quite white hair, which 
made him look sixty. His 
cheeks were sunken, and though 
he was spruce and smart-look- 
ing in an old-fashioned way, 
still, there was something de- 
cayed—lI cannot describe it any 
other -way—about him. And 
he looked tired and worn, too; 
but then, you know, when a 
man of forty-nine has to march 
on his flat feet and on an 
empty stomach for eighteen 
hours he is bound to show it 
a bit. As I beamed pityingly 
on him he shivered once or 
twice, and I heard his teeth 
chatter, and I knew what that 
meant. Eighteen years of 
India, forty-nine years of age, 
and thirty-one miles of foot 
slogging with a wet field and 
an empty stomach at the end 
of it, spell Fever with a big 
“FF.” Iwasn’t born yesterday. 

But the Major still blinked 
drowsily at the miserable fire. 
He had unwound his dank 
putties, and was scratching his 
bare shanks with a kind of 
dreamy delight at the relief 
from eighteen hours of prickly 
irritation. On one leg I could 
see a queer purple mark. He 
scratched that leg rather care- 
fully, I noticed, and then I 
guessed why he always limped, 
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and what had made him so 
thirsty those ten years ago in 
South Africa. 

Here was an old man of 
forty-nine, —I call him old, 
because twenty years’ foreign 
service, three campaigns, and 
a wound don’t make people 
young,—and he was still only 
a Company Commander, a post 
he had held for twenty years. 
He had to drag his old, bat- 
tered, fevered frame through 
long hot days at the head of 
his company of thirty-one 
soldiers, every one of whom 
might have been his children 
in point of age. All his affec- 
tion of the old days for his 
corps was unrealised by his 
juniors. “Why doesn’t old 
Stick-in-the-Mud go?” they 
would say. “He can never 
getcommand.” “Never get com- 
mand,” he would mutter sadly 
to himself, too, at times. Com- 
mand! He had about as much 
command now as a fluff of 
thistledown has in running the 
Solar System. 

Mind you, I think that all 
this gush about “initiative” 
in many ways can be carried 
toofar. I may be old-fashioned, 
but I don’t hold with initiative 
too much. I’ve got to be a 
slave to routine myself, and I do 
think I’m punctual. I wender 
what some of you people would 
say if J took to “thinking for 
myself,” and acting on “the 
spirit of my instructions!” 
But you needn’t worry. I’m 
much too old for that kind of 
thing now. When one is three 
hundred million years of age 
one sees the hollowness of it 
all. Besides, they let me run 
the tides, which gives me a job 
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of my own. But in a soldier, 
initiative may be very proper, 
and the Majer was allowed 
about as much of it as a per- 
forming flea. 

You don’t understand me? 
You’ve never been to the eld 
Aquarium? No? Well, I am 
surprised! It used to be in 
London near the Houses of 
Parliament, but, dear me! it’s 
changed since those days. 
However, if you can keep 
awake a bit longer, I’ll tell you 
what I mean. 

Many years ago I was look- 
ing down through the glass 
roof of the Aquarium, and I 
saw a lot of people walking 
through a door marked “ Per- 
forming Fleas. Admission 2d.” 
So I went round to a window 
and had a peep in. There was 
a large round white sheet of 
paper, like the top of a drum, 
and on it were seme intelligent 
fleas, which did all kinds of 
curious tricks. There was one 
flea in particular which quite 
interested me. He was on the 
box-seat of a dear little four-in- 
hand, and was driving as smart 
and level a team of fleas, all 
browns, as you'd wish to see. 
He had a little whip, too, which 
he used to wave, and the tini- 
est little reinsimaginable. Al- 
together it seemed the most 
delightful free-and-easy sport- 
ing life any one could wish to 
have. I must say I got a 
shock when I saw they had 
chained the wee sportsman to 
his seat, but this may have 
been to prevent the little chap 
coming to grief in his excite- 
ment. Anyway, I found myself 
quite wishing I could change 
places with him. It seemed so 
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pleasant to run yeur own shew, 
instead of mooning about year 
in and year out up here ona 
regular sealed pattern scheme. 
There’s a fearful lot of red tape 
in the Solar System. 

However, they took out the 
drag, and harnessed the mettle- 
some team, and the driver 
looked as pleased as Punch. 
He shook the reins, and cracked 
his little whip,—I daresay it 
did crack, but I was rather too 
far off to hear it,—and started 
off on his own. But then a 
strange thing happened. Be- 
fore he had gone more than an 
inch down came a pair of 
tweezers, lifted coach, team, 
and all up in the air, and put 
them down facing another way. 
The team took it very well, I 
must say. They started off 
stolidly again. Then down 
swooped the tweezers once 
more, and the process was re- 
peated. The little gentleman 
on the box-seat was annoyed 
this time, and waved his legs 
angrily; but it was no good. 
No matter where he went it 
always was the same. Down 
came the tweezers. He never 
was consulted. His authority 
was nominal. The little whip 
wasamockery. The reins were 
a fraud. He himself was prac- 
tically but a figure-head. 

Well, during the afternoon I 
had been having a peep at the 
manceuvres, and I was much 
interested in a man, whom I 
know now was my Mud Major. 
He was leading his company of 
thirty-one soldiers in the attack, 
and I could not help thinking 
of the poor little performing 
flea. You may have thought 
that a man who had soldiered 
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for twenty years, and been 
through three campaigns, 
would know his way about 
in an attack. But that’s 
where you’re wrong. Every- 
thing the Major did brought 
the tweezers down on him. 
If he made his men double, a 
cross man in gaiters would 
send a very hot young man,— 
also in gaiters, but yellower 
ones,—to tell him te halt. If 
he halted, he was tweezered 
into activity, again by the cross 
man’s orders. If he moved in 
file, some one extended his 
company, but if he extended 
them himself, the young man 
in the very yellow gaiters 
would beg him,—for peace’s 
sake, evidently,—to put them 
into some other formation. 
If he came to a hedge and 
pointed out the best gaps for 
his thirty-one warriors to get 
through by, the cross man 
would save him all trouble by 
pointing out other gaps, and 
insist on his ones being chosen. 
When the Major tried to con- 
ceal his company, which he did 
once when six batteries and at 
least 10,000 of the enemy sud- 
denly appeared a few hundred 
yards off, the, cross man yelled 
to him, with much profanity, 
to shoot; but another time 
when the poor old Major was 
firing rapidly at some cavalry- 
men of the enemy, who were 
saddling up their horses in 
great alarm, the cross man,— 
who was standing behind a 
haystack at the time, — blew 
a whistle till I thought he’d 
burst ; altogether it was very 
like the flea and the tweezers. 
The flea was chained to his 
post, and so indeed was the 
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Major. He could not leave his 
company—of thirty - one—any 
more than the flea could jump 
off the box-seat of the little 
coach. And both were ham- 
pered in every effort they 
made; the flea by the pair 
of tweezers, and the Mud 
Major by the old cross man 
with the whistle and _ the 
young one in the flaring yellow 
gaiters. 

Well, I must say, when I saw 
the old fellow scratching his 
legs and sucking at his empty 
pipe, and when I thought of 
the poor little flea, I felt quite 
watery. A couple of young 
clouds, too, were so affected 
that they dissolved in buckets 
of icy rain on the heads of the 
little group by the fire, so that 
I lost sight of my old friend for 
a time. 

I climbed a bit higher then, 
till I saw the sea and a big 
town with thousands of those 
vulgar electric lights about 
which you people think such a 
lot of. There was a big harbour 
there, too, full of dozens of big, 
grey, ugly ships, so I knew it 
must be a large naval station. 

It was really rather a pretty 
sight, with the sea, and all the 
ships, and a big promenade, 
and a pier, and a band playing 
on it, and it had such a cheer- 
ful appearance compared with 
the cold, dark, wet field where 
I had left the soldiers, that I 
began to feel quite bright 
again. There was a lively 
air about the place, too, both 
on the water and on shore, and 
the place seemed full of sailors 
and boats and little steamers 
darting backwards and for- 
wards among the big grey 
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ships. I had a good look at 
myself in the calm water, and 
I could hear people say, “Isn’t 
it pretty?” and “How ex- 
quisite!” so that I felt posi- 
tively beaming. 

Well, as I was gazing down 
at the sea, my attention was 
caught by a very fine building 
near the water’s edge — the 
Yacht Club, I believe they call 
it—and just as I was looking at 
it I saw a very good-looking 
young fellow come out wearing 
a light waterproof coat over 
his evening clothes. He was 
clean-shaven, alert and smart, 
and had the confident look 
about him which men accus- 
tomed to command other men 
always possess, and performing 
fleas lose so soon. I could see 
at once he was a naval officer, 
and, as he rather took my fancy, 
I decided to follow him up. 

He strolled down to a land- 
ing-place with the quiet air of 
@ man who expects something 
to be waiting for his arrival, 
and which he knows will not 
start till he comes; and there, 
sure enough, was a dear little 
steamboat with a smart crew 
and red and green lanterns on 
either side, and a big man 
standing up in the bow with a 
boat-hook. When they saw the 
young naval officer they all 
stood as if they were turned to 
stone. He stepped easily into 
the stern part of the little 
vessel; the big man pushed 
with his boat-hook; another big 
man took the tiller, and with- 
out a word from any one the 
little craft darted out across 
the harbour. 

I must say I thought the 
sailors were making a lot of 
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the young naval officer, they 
were all so quiet, and stood in 
such rigidly respectful atti- 
tudes, even when the steam- 
boat began to roll a bit in the 
gentle swell outside. And he 
seemed so very young, too. 
As a matter of fact, he was 
exactly thirty-four, though he 
didn’t look it. But I had this 
in black and white from the 
stars. You know they make a 
note of everybody’s birth and 
all that sort of thing. Astrol- 
ogy I think you eall it down 
there. I don’t quite know 
what it means myself. Stars 
are very distant and stand- 
offish — except the shooting 
ones, of course—and rather a 
set to themselves. 

The steamboat came along- 
side, quite a decent-sized grey 
ship. I don’t mean she was one 
of those loutish-looking things 
like floating forts, but a smart 
little ship with two funnels 
and about half a dozen guns 
sticking their muzzles out at 
odd places. I heard afterwards 
she was a second-class cruiser, 
though that doesn’t convey 
much to me. Ships have 
changed a lot since the Ark 
was the show-ship with you. 

I must say I was amazed at 
what happened when my young 
naval friend ran up the stair- 
case hanging down the ship’s 
side. Every one seemed turned 
to stone again, and sailors and 
men like soldiers, only more so, 
and other naval officers, stood 
with their hands to their caps 
in the most respectful way. 
He gave a quick nod or two, 
and walked quickly through a 
passage to the extreme stern of 
the ship. At a door at the far 


end was a soldier in red, who 
also stood like stone, only more 
so, when the young fellow in 
the evening clothes and the 
waterproof stalked past him. 
As he opened the door I just 
managed to see the room 
beyond. It was ablaze with 
electric light, and exquisitely 
furnished with huge arm- 
chairs, silver photograph 
frames, and the back part of a 
cannon, I couldn’t help think- 
ing that young officers in the 
navy had rather a good time 
of it. 

Then this young fellow threw 
his coat off, lit a cigarette, and 
touched an electric bell. In the 
millionth of a second the stone 
soldier had opened the door, 
shut it noiselessly, darted his 
hand to his helmet, and turned 
to stone again. 

“Pass the word for the 
messenger,” said my young 
friend. 

In another millionth of a 
second the soldier was not. 
Then there was a delay of I’m 
sure three seconds. The young 
officer drummed his fingers 
impatiently. He evidently 
disliked being kept waiting. 
Then a sailor flashed through 
the door. 

“Pass the word for the 
navigating officer.” 

I don’t mind saying that for 
a moment I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. It seemed so odd to 
see this mere boy carry on as 
if he owned the whole ship. I 
thought it must be a mirage 
or something of thesort. You 
know the Sun often tries to 
pull your leg with tricks of 
that kind. After all it does 
no harm, and it would be dull 
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work up here without some 


fun. But then an inspiration 
came to me. This young fellow 
was the Captain of the ship! 
I give you my solemn word, 
you might have knocked me 
over with a comet! 

Well, you know, there was 
some excuse for me. On board 
of that vessel were some three 
hundred men of all ranks— 
officers, engineers, doctors, 
sailors, soldiers—and the ship 
as she stood must have been 
worth a quarter of a million 
pounds at the very least, and 
this young fellow, who looked 
little more than a boy, was the 
absolute monarch of the whole 
lot! His word was law there, 
and in return he, and he alone, 
was responsible for every soul 
on board, and for every item 
that made up the two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. 
I’ve nothing to say against it, 
mark you. From all I hear 
the British Navy gets uncom- 
monly good value from the 
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system of giving a man a 
man’s job, but I couldn’t help 
thinking they do things very 
differently in the Army. 

Anyway, I thought I’d look 
up my Mud Major again, be- 
fore I turned in for the day. 
I found the old fellow quite 
easily. He was still sitting by 
the fire, but he had now a tin 
mug of tea in one hand and a 
ham-bone in the other. And I 
knew the transport had come 
in, because I saw his servant 
putting up a thing which 
looked like a waterproof coffin, 
and which the old fellow called 
his “‘ Bivook.” 

Just before I faded away a 
soldier came up to the fire 
with a bag of letters, and gave 
one to the Major. It was 
marked “Admiralty” in the 
corner, and, as the old chap 
opened it, I could just see the 
words “Osborne ” and “naval 
cadet.” I heard afterwards 
that he had put his boy into 
the Navy. : 
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THE FLIGHT OF ELIZABETH. 


BY LYDIA MILLER MACKAY, 


THERE is a deep wide glen 
in the far North-West of Scot- 
land whose Gaelic name might 
be rendered into English as 
“The Glen of Blueness,” —a 
blue haze lies on the mountains 
that cradle it, a mighty range 
of purple Bens lies across the 
head of it, the sky reflects it- 
self in small sapphire lochs 
sleeping in its hollows, and 
the sea — azure enough at 
times— washes its lower end. 
This western glen makes a fine 
bit ef celour on a summer's 
day, and its curious blue- 
ness is perhaps more marked 
because up the length of it 
from the sea to the Great 
Range there runs a _ broad 
white road. 

The road does not run 
straight, — there is nothing 
straight in the country of the 
Celts,—but curves and twists 
into the foldings of the hills, 
yet from the sea upward it 
holds the eye continually as 
it appears and reappears, 
doubling and redoubling, till 
& pine-wood seven miles inland 
receives it, and the imagination, 
led on with it so far, continues 
to see it still clambering steep- 
ly upward till it reaches the 
watershed among the Great 
Bens and the famous Pass of 
the Diridh Mor.} 

Eighty years ago, when 


roads in that country were . 


few and far between, this road 
twisted and climbed up the 
Blue Glen as it twists and 
climbs to-day; and eighty years 
ago, on &@ sunny summer morn- 
ing, the twin daughters of Sir 
Ronald M‘Pherson of Lyne sat 
watching it from the terrace 
in front of Lyne House. It 
was evident from-their anxious 
glances towards it that they 
expected company, and they 
appeared to be extraordinarily 
downcast by the prospect. 
They were such young ladies 
as we may see nowadays only 
by looking on the portraits of 
our great-grandmothers, quaint 
half-childish figures, shy and 
gentle and shrinking and de- 
mure. Strange round sun- 
bonnets shaded their com- 
plexions from the sun, their 
hands were busied with em- 
broideries of long ago, there 
was about them a timid grace 
that would nowadays seem a 
little pathetic. Their names 
were Elizabeth and Amabel, 
and they were motherless poor 
young maidens, and had been 
brought up by a grim old great- 
aunt with a strictness that 
would sound harsh indeed to 
modern ears. They were 80 
pretty that it was a pleasure 
to look at them, and in their 
high - waisted white muslin 
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frocks, frilled and furbelowed 
as though for a gala day, they 
might well have sat for a 
picture. Both were fair, with 
eyes as blue as the bluest 
depths of the Blue Glen; both 
dressed their curls high on 
their heads and twisted into 
them a knot of blue ribbon; 
both had skins like the petals 
of the wild rose and lips like 
rosebuds. Yet with all their 
youth and beauty and inno- 
cence they were in trouble, 
and their eyes were wet,— 
Amabel because she was sorry 
for Elizabeth, and Elizabeth 
because the ruthless minutes 
were bringing down the white 
road of the Blue Glen a suitor 
for her hand. 

“ Amabel,” said Elizabeth, 
her voice sharpened by dis- 
tress, “there they are—there 
on the bend!” 

Amabel started up and 
looked out eagerly, shading 
her eyes with her hand, and 
there sure enough she saw a 
couple of horsemen cantering 
along the read perhaps a mile 
away. 

“T must tell Farquhar,” 
said Amabel, all in a flurry. 
“Oh, I hope the dinner will 
be as father wishes it!” 

She darted into the house, 
a sadly dilapidated and de- 
cayed old mansion, and after 
informing a shabby retainer 
of the approach of her father 
and his guest, and flying hither 
and thither to make sure that 
all was as it ought to be, she 
returned to the terrace. 

Elizabeth was in tears. 

“T shall never marry him,” 
she sobbed. “It is cruel of 
our father to ask me. Oh, 
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Amabel! Amabel! what shall 
I do?” 

“ You must marry him, poor 
Elizabeth,” replied Amabel 
ruefully. ‘“ You know how ter- 
ribly angry father was when 
you said that before. We are 
so poor and Invereil is so rich, 
and he will help us somehow, 
and — perhaps you will like 
him better when you see him 
oftener.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

“He is so old,” she sobbed. 
“He has such a red nose; he 
drinks such bottles of wine.” 

Amabel sighed. “I don’t 
think he drinks more than 
other gentlemen,” she said 
soothingly. “And he isn’t so 
very old, Elizabeth—not more 
than fifty, I should think.” 

But Elizabeth would not be 
comforted. She was not very 
strong-minded, and when her 
father, Sir Ronald, had in- 
formed her of Invereil’s offer, 
and told her that the gentle- 
man would arrive on this par- 
ticular day for her answer, it 
required only a little firmness 
and some strong language on 
his part to reduce her to tears 
and submission. 

“ What silly foolery is this?” 
he had exclaimed roughly. 
“What reasonable objection 
can you have to Invereil? He 
is a fine, personable gentleman 
of birth and means, and I ex- 
pect you to receive him favour- 
ably, Elizabeth, when he comes 
to pay suit to you.” 

Elizabeth had wept. 

“Not like him!” Sir Ron- 
ald’s indignation had increased. 
“T like him, and I am a 
better judge of men than you 
can be; and I may tell you, 
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Elizabeth, that beggars can’t 
be choosers, and beggars we 
are these days—and Invereil 
speaks very handsomely—un- 
common handsomely indeed,— 
tuts — tuts — away with you, 
and no nonsense. You may 
thank your stars, my girl, for 
the good fortune that will 
make you Invereil’s lady.” 

So Elizabeth had submitted 
to her fate, as did many a good 
little maiden in those days, 
and had watered her pillow 
with tears ever since; and Sir 
Ronald had drunk deep pota- 
tions of satisfaction over the 
prospect of a wealthy and open- 
handed son-in-law. 

‘* Amabel,” said Elizabeth, as 
the approaching riders disap- 
peared in a fold of the road, 
“if Aunt Rachel had been 


here she might——” Her 
voice broke, 
“Yes,” admitted Amabel 


doubtfully. “If she had been 
here she might—she doesn’t 
like him—but I don’t know.” 

Aunt Rachel was Sir Ron- 
ald’s maiden aunt, who until 
recent times had made her 
home at Lyne, and who had 
looked after her nephew’s house 
and her nephew’s daughters. 
Invereil had offended her on 
one occasion, and she had never 
forgiven him. There was no 
doubt she would have little 
favour for the match. Poor 
Elizabeth began to wish for 
the presence of the grim old 
lady whose caustic tongue had 
made life bitter to herself and 
Amabel on many a bygone 
day. At least, Aunt Rachel 
was afraid of no one. 

“Never mind, Elizabeth,” 
said Amabel, bent on comfort- 
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ing her disconsolate sister in 
face of the inevitable. “ Never 
mind. Whatever happens you 
will cross the Diridh Mor. 
Invereil is a lovely place, they 
say, and you will have every- 
thing you want, and be rich, 
and go to London and see the 
world — and oh, Elizabeth!” 
she added, clasping her little 
hands, “ you will take me with 
you, won’t you?” 

“T don’t want to be rich,” 
sobbed Elizabeth passionately. 
“T don’t want to go to Lon- 
don. Oh, why couldn’t they 
have left us alone—we are not 
so very old yet!” 

Poor Elizabeth! Despite 
her twenty years, she had the 
heart of a child. 

“Why,” replied Amabel 
sagely, “if we had been rich, 
Elizabeth, all this would never 
have happened—we should not 
have been shut up here, in the 
Blue Glen, from year’s end to 
year’s end,” 

“T love the Blue Glen,” 
sobbed Elizabeth. 

Amabel looked critically 
down the length of it all the 
way to the Diridh Mor,—the 
terrible Diridh Mor that lay 
between them and the world— 
the Diridh Mor with its rug- 
ged heights and its road so 
like a quagmire that vehicles 
sank into it at times to the 
axles of their wheels. 

“To think,” she murmured 
discontentedly, ‘that we have 
not once crossed the Diridh 
Mor since we came home from 
school; no, not even to see 
Aunt Rachel, though she 
lives just on the other side. 
Oh, Elizabeth! if it were me, 
I do not think I should so 
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very much mind going to 
Invereil.” 

The sound of the horses’ hoofs 
close at hand startled them, 
despite the warning they had 
had of their approach. Eliza- 
beth dried her eyes hastily and 
looked at Amabel. 

“T wish,” she said desperate- 
ly, the colour ebbing from her 
cheeks,—“I wish I had gone 
away to Aunt Rachel across 
the Diridh Mor.” 

A door led from the terrace 
into the dining-room, and there 
the sisters met their father and 
his guest. Sir Ronald was a 
man one might well fear to 
anger,—a big, strong, choleric 
man—over-fond, it was to be 
feared, of the pleasures of the 
table. Invereil had that taste 
in common with him, and for 
the rest was a small stout man, 
very dignified of bearing, with 
grizzled whiskers and a nose 
very conspicuously red. He 
was dressed sprucely as became 
a gentleman going a-wooing, 
and he wore—alas! for the 
matching of his colours—a red 
rose in his button-hole. He 
made the pretty twins a fine 
bow, then hinted at his errand 
by holding Elizabeth’s hand a 
trifle longer than was necessary. 
Sir Ronald glanced sternly at 
her, and she dared not show 
displeasure. It was she who 
did the honours of the table, 
and her duty was done with a 
timid grace that pleased Invereil 
well. He paid her great atten- 
tion during dinner,—talked to 
her of the improvements he was 
making at his great house of 
Invereil, and made her some 
clumsy compliments. He was 
not the man to see how his 





harsh voice jarred on her, and 
how his compliments frightened 
her. Invereil was very pleased 
on the whole with his bride- 
elect, and well he might, for 
Elizabeth was all beauty and 
gentleness; dressed out, poor 
child, in her pretty best frock, 
her one valuable possession, 
an old diamond-framed mini- 
ature, hung round her neck by 
a@ blue ribbon, and shining 
splendidly against her simple 
muslin gown. Sir Ronald be- 
came good-humoured and jocu- 
lar, for he thought things were 
going very well. 

After the meal was over 
Invereil held open for the little 
ladies the door leading to the 
terrace, for it was there they 
liked to sit on summer even- 
ings. 

When Elizabeth passed him 
he bent towards her with his 
stiff dignity. 

“T shall hope to have the 
honour of an interview with 
you before long, Miss Eliza- 
beth,” he said. 

When the bride-elect came 
out on to the terrace she had a 
look as of some pretty forest 
creature trying to escape from 
its pursuers. She walked about 
restlessly while Amabel took up 
the embroidery that had been 
carelessly thrown on the stone 
bench before dinner, and began 
to stitch away diligently. Pre- 
sently Elizabeth too seated 
herself, and was silent till the 
sound of a chair pushed back 
in the dining-room and of 
Invereil’s harsh laugh made her 
start up as if to fly. 

It was a false alarm—neither 
Sir Ronald nor Invereil would 
leave the wine so soon. 
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Elizabeth’s muslin bonnet lay 
on the bench and she put it on, 
fastening the strings under her 
chin with trembling fingers. 

“Amabel,” she whispered 
tragically, “T can’t stay—I 
can't—I am going to Aunt 
Rachel_—”’ 

And before Amabel could say 
a word she had caught up a 
flimsy parasol, had run down 
the steps to the garden, and 
was away along the path and 
out to the white road. 

In her best muslin frock, 
high-heeled slippers, and a par- 
asol, Elizabeth — poor, timid, 
tearful Elizabeth — was away 
on a thirty-mile journey across 
the Diridh Mor! 

Amabel was fairly struck 
dumb with amazement and 
consternation. She stood lean- 
ing on the stone bench and 
staring after the small white 
figure flying along the road. 
Presently she recovered herself. 
“She will come back,” Ama- 
bel said to herself,—“ she will 
never be so mad as not to 
come back.” 

But Elizabeth did not come 
back. Az first Amabel could 
see her running hard, her 
muslin skirt swelling in the 
breeze like the sails of some 
gossamer craft; then breath 
probably failed her, for her 
pace slackened, and she dis- 
appeared at a quick walk 
‘round the first bend in the 
road. 

“Oh, Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 
said Amabel, very much per- 
turbed, “how can you be so 
foolish ?” 

Every moment she expected 
the gentlemen to rise from 
their wine and join her on 
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the terrace, every moment 
she expected Invereil to seek 
an interview with her run- 
away sister, but time passed 
and the suitor seemed in no 
great haste. As a matter of 
fact, he was more ardent than 
appeared, for he made more 
than one move to leave the 
table. Sir Ronald, however, 
was in no mind to let him 
escape. He had opened a 
bottle of fine old port (the 
last in the cellar) in honour 
of the day, and he liked com- 
pany and leisure for its enjoy- 
ment. Elizabeth’s white figure 
appeared a mile away, hurrying 
up the Blue Glen as though 
she really had the wild, the 
ridiculous, idea of escaping 
across the Diridh Mor. Half 
an hour went by, and an hour, 
and still Amabel sat watehing 
and straining her eyes after 
the runaway. In the clear 
atmosphere it was possible to 


see a long way; and besides 
that, the road looped and 


curved so much that the 
traveller who had _ covered 
five or six miles of it was 
no further from Lyne House 
as the crow flies than a third 
of that distance. 

And five or six miles Eliza- 
beth had actually gone when 
Sir Ronald and his guest, in 
high good-humour and perhaps 
a little over-flushed with wine, 
came out on the terrace. 

Sir Ronald looked about 
him, “Where,” he asked, “is 
Elizabeth ?” 

Amabel was no woman of 
the world, and no dissembler. 
She turned scarlet when she 
made the effort. 

“She has gone for a walk,” 
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she faltered, —‘‘for a walk 
along the road.” 

Sir Ronald glanced down 
the straight white strip that 
for some distance lay clear to 
the eye from where he stood. 

“What foolery is this?” he 
exclaimed testily. ‘ She is not 
along the road.” Amabel’s 
agitation raised suspicions. 
“Where is she?” he de- 
manded. 

“She went along the road,” 
faltered Amabel again—“ she 
did indeed.” 

“ Where is she going ?” 

Amabel was too frightened 
to pretend any longer. 

“She—she went to Aunt 
Rachel,” she whispered, glanc- 
ing at Invereil. 

Sir Ronald grew purple, and 
turned his gaze incredulously 
up the glen. As he did so a 
ray of sunlight lit up a tiny 
white speck far away in the 
distance, and the conviction 
struck home to him that his 
wrathful eyes did indeed be- 
hold his daughter Elizabeth 


Seven miles up the Blue 
Glen, where the road turns 
steeply to the pine-wood and 
the ascent by the Diridh Mor, 
stands a small farm-house, and 
in the big hay-field adjoining 
this house a young man was 
mowing hay while Elizabeth 
was flying along the road. 
His name was Alan Ruther- 
furd, and though introduced 
while engaged on so humble 
a task, he was that Alan 
Rutherfurd who in after years 
became so shining a light on 
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hurrying as if for dear life 
up the Blue Glen towards 
the Diridh Mor. 

“Tt seems the lady is not 
disposed to hear me,” said 
Invereil with extreme stiffness. 

Sir Ronald delivered himself 
of his feelings in the language 
of the period. Invereil drew 
his attention to the presence 
of Miss Amabel. His face was 
flushed with annoyance and 
mortification, for Sir Ronald 
had given him to understand 
that his suit would be favour- 
ably received. 

“She is a boarding - school 
miss, and does not know her 
own mind,” fumed the irate 
father. “Come with me, In- 
vereil, and we'll ride up the 
glen. I warrant that by this 
time she is willing enough to 
be overtaken !” 

But Invereil excused himself. 

“‘Tf Miss Amabel will enter- 
tain me,” said he, making a 
bow to the young lady, “I 
shall not intrude myself upon 
the walk of Miss Elizabeth.” 


the Scottish Bench. At this 
period of his life, however, 
his friends would hardly have 
predicted for him such a future. 
He had a reputation for eccen- 
tricity —he loved the Muse 
rather than the Law, and 
preferred to roam the country 
picking up materials for his 
tales and poems rather than 
waiting for briefs in Edin- 
burgh, while the society of 
some witty shepherd was as 
congenial to him as that of 
Parliament House. His father, 
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wealthy old Rutherfurd of 
Howdinglen, sighed over the 
prodigal poet; and his com- 
peers, though they hailed him 
as a brilliant and witty com- 
panion, shook their heads over 
his prospects at the Bar. In 
short, he was a generous, ro- 
mantic, high - spirited youth, 
whose prospects in life were 
like to be ruined because 
Heaven had bestowed upon 
him a spark of genius. 

On this particular summer 
day, then, Alan Rutherfurd 
was amusing himself by mow- 
ing the hay of Sandy M‘Tavish, 
the farmer of the upper end 
of the Blue Glen. Sandy was 
a particular friend of his. In 
the course of his wanderings 
over the country he had spent 
many a night under the 
worthy man’s roof, and now, 
finding him the victim of a 
broken foot, nothing would 
serve him but to spend some 
hours in mowing the farmer’s 
neglected hay. He had learnt 
the trick in his boyhood at 
Howdinglen, and was wont to 
declare that Nature had fitted 
him for a rural life rather than 
for the dreary atmosphere of 
Law courts, and that for a 
trifle he would exchange his 
calling for that of Robert 
Burns. 

It was a warm afternoon, 
and, though his coat was off 
and he worked in his shirt- 
sleeves, the young man grew 
hot and thirsty. He halted 
in his mowing and began to 
sharpen his scythe—the noise 
of his whet-stone mingling 
with the sweet sounds of the 
summer. His ear took note 
of the song of a thrush, the 





tinkle of a burn, the hum of 
bees. He felt the edge of his 
blade critically, and being 
satisfied with its keenness, 
laid it down and stooped to 
quench his thirst in the bub- 
bling water, and it was as he 
raised his head all wet and 
dripping that he caught sight 
of Elizabeth. 

The poet brushed the water 
from his eyes half incredul- 
ously, as if by so doing an 
illusion might be dispelled. 

What small vision of love- 
liness in white muslin and 
blue ribbons, with great swim- 
ming blue eyes, was flying up 
the road towards him — pant- 
ing and breathless — halt- 
ing and limping, — one high- 
heeled slipper on and the 
other (already come to grief) 
clutched with a parasol to her 
breast. 

Elizabeth, who had already 
heard the hoofs of Sir Ronald’s 
horse upon the road behind 
her, was looking wildly about 
for succour. Her eye fell upon 
a horse and cart by the farm- 
house, and here was a youth 
—doubtless the farmer’s son— 
who might assist her. 

‘Could you ”—she exclaimed 
breathlessly and appealingly— 
“could you—drive me, please 
—across the Diridh Mor?” 

Alan Rutherfurd hesitated 
just long enough to gather his 
scattered wits together. Then 
he bowed low. ‘“ Madam,” said 
he solemnly, “I will drive you, 
if you desire it—to the world’s 
end!” 

Elizabeth was too much 
agitated to take much note of 
the manner of the answer. 
“Oh, please—please,” she said, 
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“be quick. It is getting late, 
and | am going to my aunt, 
Miss Rachel M‘Pherson, at 
Enockanee, and I must get 
there to-night.” 

She cast a hasty glance down 
the road behind her, and Alan, 
with the penetration of his 
profession, saw that here was 
a young lady running away. 
This was an adventure for 
which even his writing of 
romances had hardly prepared 
him. 

“Tf you will do me the 
honour to come into the house,” 
said he, “I shall procure——” 
He stopped. “I am afraid,” he 
added lamely, “there is nothing 
but a cart.” 

But Elizabeth was quite 
ready to ride in a cart. She 
was quite ready and eager to 
escape into the little farm- 
house, and there to sit all alone 
on a horse-hair sofa in the best 
parlour, while Mr Alan Ruth- 
erfurd acquainted the farmer 
with the situation, and Sir 
Ronald came pounding up the 
road. 

Two minutes later the very 
beau-ideal of an enraged father 
broke in upon her. He was so 
angry, and spoke in such harsh 
and violent tones, that the pro- 
tector of a benighted damsel 
thought himself justified in fol- 
lowing in his rear, and in the 
extremity of his feelings Sir 
Ronald cared not though the 
world were behind him. Alan 
Rutherfurd positively blushed 
for the sulphurous character 
of the remarks with which he 
addressed his daughter. 

Elizabeth had risen trembling 
likealeafinastorm. “Father,” 
she sobbed with the courage of 


despair, “I—I cannot marry 
Invereil.” 

“You shall marry Invereil 
to-morrow if he asks you,” 
roared the baronet, who was 
flushed with wine as well as 
wrath. ‘Come away home at 
once,” 

But Elizabeth did not move 
—she clasped her hands con- 
vulsively. ‘“ Father,” she plead- 
ed, “I was going to Aunt 
Rachel. Please, please let me 

0.”’ 

But Sir Ronald merely con- 
signed her to a less efficient 
protector. 

Alan Rutherfurd felt his 
blood boil, and he could keep 
silence no longer. “On the 
contrary,” said he, stepping for- 
ward, “The lady has asked 
me to drive her across the 
Diridh, and I am at her ser- 
vice.” 

Sir Ronald turned on him 
like a wild bull, apostrophising 
his impertinence. “What do 
you mean by your imper- 
tinence?” he shouted. “This 
is my daughter.” 

“T am sorry for that,” re- 
torted Mr Rutherfurd coolly. 
He made a fine bow to Eliza- 
beth. “I am ready to drive 
you, madam,” said he. 

Elizabeth clasped her hands 
more tightly than before. Was 
ever such a timid conventional 
maiden in such a predicament ? 
She was indeed between the 
devil and the deep sea, for if 
there was one woman she feared 
in the world it was her Aunt 
Rachel. It seemed an enormity, 
an impossibility, to defy her 
father, and yet—she could not 
go back to Invereil. Although 
too distressed and confused to 
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notice that the young labourer 
in homespun was other than he 
seemed, his presence seemed to 
give her courage. 

“Father,” she faltered in 
desperation, “I—am going to 
Aunt Rachel.” She gave a 
frightened glance towards Alan, 
and that scion of the Law 
placed himself in open oppo- 
sition to parental authority. 
He made astep forward. “And 
I shall take you to her, madam,” 
he said, and looked at Sir 
Ronald with a bold front. 

The angry baronet found 
himself in an awkward posi- 
tion. He was no match for 
the young man, and it was 
clear he could not take his 
daughter home by means of 
force. There followed a pain- 
ful ten minutes. He choked, 
he stormed, he swore; finally, 
he washed his hands of Eliza- 
beth, strode out of the house, 
and, mounting his horse, rode 
back down the Blue Glen. 

“Tam sorry I have nothing 
but a cart,” said Mr Alan 
Rutherfurd gently. But Eliza- 
beth could not speak. 

Peor Elizabeth! it is to be 
feared she had but a doleful 
journey across the Diridh 
Mor. The magnitude of the 
thing she had done fairly 
overwhelmed her, and when 


she realised, as she must have 


done at some point in her ad- 
venture, that she had appealed 
not to a labourer, who could be 
hired, but to the protection of 
a gentleman, she could have 
sunk into the earth. She sat 
stiffly on a little throne impro- 
vised for her in the cart, her 
white muslin frock spread out 
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around her, silent and down- 
cast, her lips set, her hands 
playing nervously with the 
ribbon on which hung her 
precious pendant. 

Mr Alan Rutherfurd sat on 
the shafts of the cart and drove, 
His head was in a whirl, for with 
the promptitude of a poet he 
had fallen in love, and he drove 
that summer evening not 
across the Diridh alone, but also 
across that borderland which 
separates the country of mere 
common men from the lovers’ 
“ Land of Illusion.” There was 
a magic and a mystic beauty 
even in the Diridh itself. 
Mighty bens rose high on 
either side, solemn and quiet, 
their deep, shadowy hollows 
sinking away from the still 
golden light of the evening 
sun, Small blue  lochans 
stretched along by the side 
of the road, and as the cart 
rattled by them, herds of deer, 
beautiful and timid as Eliza- 
beth herself, bounded away 
from them and melted into 
the glow on the hill-slopes. 

Several times the youth 
essayed to address the maiden, 
but as often as he did so the 
obvious distress of her whole 
aspect abashed him. His 
ardent blood fairly boiled to 
think of her wrongs,—of her 
father’s brutal conduct—of the 
cruel coercion that would have 
forced this peerless child into 
a loveless marriage. He adored 
her spirit in revolting, her 
trouble, her innocence, her 
youth. From the farmer he 
had learned who she was, 
and he congratulated himself 
warmly on the fact that he 
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had a slight acquaintance with 
Miss Rachel M‘Pherson. That 
hitherto unappreciated honour 
had now acquired astonishing 
importance in his eyes. 

The summer evening had 
given place to the summer 
night before the cart arrived 
at its destination. The sunset 
rays,had faded and the stars 
had come out, and Elizabeth 
on her throne of hay glimmered 
like a white flower. Tae fra- 

rant woods on the eastern 
side of the Diridh were filled 
with night noises, the hooting 
of owls, the whirring of bats’ 
wings, and it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that Alan saw 
lights still burning in Miss 
Rachel’s abode. He drove his 
clumsy chariot to the front 
door, where the wheels made 
a grating on the gravel that 
might have roused a sleeping 
household. He helped Eliza- 
beth to alight. 

“T—cannot thank you,” she 
faltered, looking at him with 
great, timid, swimming eyes. 
“T—TI am ashamed to have 
given so much trouble.” 

“You have done me an hon- 
our I shall never forget,” said 
Alan. “It is I who must be 
grateful.” 

Miss Rachel, who was always 
last of her household to go to 
bed, opened the door at this 
point, and her incredulous eyes 
beheld her niece Elizabeth, clad 
in white muslin and a sun- 
bonnet, alighting from a cart 
and taking leave of a young 
man—not, it seemed, without 
emotion. She almost rubbed 
her eyes, for the thing was 
really not possible. 
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Elizabeth ran to her, falter- 
ing and ineoherent. 

“Oh, Aunt Rachel! I have 
come to you. Will you take 
me? I—I will tell you what 
has happened.” 

Miss Rachel, grim and tall, 
with piercing eyes under her 
mob-cap, stood regarding her 
in ominous silence for a mo- 
ment, her figure blocking the 
doorway. 

“Well,” she said, “tell me. 
I think I require an explana- 
tion.” 

But Elizabeth really seemed 
incapable of giving one, and 
her cavalier could do no less 
than try to rescue her from 


this Gorgon. He made a 
sweeping bow and saluted the 
old lady. 


“T am honoured in being able 
to do a small service for Miss 
M‘Pherson,” he said. “If it 
has been done clumsily the 
blame is mine. But when you 
know the circumstances I have 
no doubt you will forgive me.” 

The gravity and formality of 
his manner still further per- 
plexed Miss Rachel, and diverted 
her attention from the crimson 
distress of the little figure in 
the doorway. 

“T have heard of your pranks 
and your poetry, Mr Alan 
Rutherfurd,” she said grimly. 
“T will need to hear more be- 
fore I thank you for your ser- 
vices; for the present I wish 
you good-night.” She drew 
her trembling grand-niece into 
the little hall and shut the 
door. 

“ And now,” she said, “I will 
hear what you have to say, 
Elizabeth.” 




















When Mr Alan Rutherfurd 
presented himself the next 
morning to inquire for his 
lady of the Blue Glen and the 
Diridh, he was received some- 
what grimly by her great-aunt. 
She looked extraordinarily for- 
midable in her high, white 
mutch, decorated with tartan 
ribbons, and her small spark- 
ling eyes regarded him with 
a peculiarly shrewish expres- 
sion. 

“Well, Mr Rutherfurd,” said 
she, “you have come, I sup- 
pose, to speir after my grand- 
niece.” 

Mr Rutherfurd confessed it. 
‘‘T trust she is none the worse 
of her journey in so rough a 
vehicle,” said he. 

“Hum,” said the old lady 
drily, “I think she would be 
very willing to take another 
to-day to escape her present 
company. Perhaps you would 
be willing to take her back 
where you found her, Mr 
Alan?” 

Alan repressed his indigna- 
tion. “I think, Miss M‘Pher- 
son,” said he, “that a grand- 
niece of your own would not 
be likely to consent to that 
proposal.” 


“A grand-niece of my own,” 


retorted the old lady, “should 
have had more spunk than to 
run away. It is the most daft- 
like affair I ever heard of—Sir 
Ronald’s daughter to make off 
on shank’s mare and to come 
galivanting across the Diridh 
with a poetical gentleman in a 
farmer’s cart because another 
gentleman was speiring after 
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her! And what are you to say 
to Invereil, Mr Rutherfurd ? 
Is it to be a duel?” 

“T think you are under a 
misapprehension, Miss M‘Pher- 
son,” said Alan stiffly. “I am 
not in Miss Elizabeth’s. con- 
fidence, and the slight service 
I rendered her yesterday was 
one that any man would have 
been honoured——” The old 
lady cut him short. 

“Dear! dear!” said she 
mockingly. “Is this the way 
of it? I thought it was a 
rival to Invereil I had here, 
but it seems I was mistaken. 
Not even an acquaintance, did 
you say?” 

Alan controlled himself with 
difficulty—he was hot with in- 
dignation for Elizabeth. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ if I had 
the acquaintance that would 
warrant it I would ask her 
to-day to be my wife. At least 
I could protect her from r 
He paused to choose his words. 

“From her relations, no 
doubt,” put in Miss Rachel 
maliciously. 

Alan bowed ceremoniously. 
“T did not intend to be so 
plain,” said he. ‘“ Miss Rachel, 
you know me and my prospects 
as my father’s son. Will you 
permit me to make the further 
acquaintance of Miss Eliza- 
beth?” 

For a moment it was evident 
that the old lady was taken 
aback. 

‘“‘Tt seems, Alan Rutherfurd, 
we have gone from jest to 
earnest,” she said. She was 
silent for a moment. ‘“ Hum,” 
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she went on, “you have cour- 
age for two, and I don’t deny 
you're a better match than 
Invereil. I will think upon it, 
Mr Rutherfurd.” 

And with that Alan took his 
leave. The next day, however, 
found him again at Miss 
M‘Pherson’s door. In the in- 
terval he had not been idle. 
He had taken up his abode at 
the nearest inn, and had made 
arrangements to fish for trout 
in the waters of the neighbour- 
hood. He had, moreover, sent 
aman across the Diridh with 
Mr M‘Tavish’s horse and cart, 
and given that worthy orders 
to bring back with him such 
of his personal belongings as 
had been’ left behind in the 
Blue Glen. And now he came 
upon his wooing with all the 
ardour of a poet. 

Miss Rachel greeted him this 
time with a grim geniality. 
“So here you are again, Mr 
Rutherfurd!” said she. ‘ And 
here’s a young leddy that’s 
waiting to thank you for the 
gallant way you rescued her 
from her father two days ago.” 
Poor Elizabeth!—she blushed 
deeply and her eyes filled with 
tears at her great-aunt’s words. 
She had been so scolded and 
badgered, poor child, by Miss 
Rachel, that she was ready to 
sink through the floor with 
shame and vexation. It seemed 
to her that no young lady 
before her had ever done so 
dreadful and ridiculous a thing 
as she had done, when she ran 
away. Miss Rachel had de- 
clared the whole country would 
make fun of her when the story 
got about, and now here she 
was forced to meet this young 
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gentleman, who had perhaps 
been laughing at her all along, 
and who was the last man in 
the world she wished ever to see 
again, She hardly dared to 
look at him. 

But Mr Rutherfurd, it ap- 
peared, was in no laughing 
humour. He bowed gravely 
to Elizabeth and began at once 
to speak with her great-aunt 
on subjects with which she 
had no concern. Miss Rachel 
was extraordinarily gracious 
to him, and allowed herself to 
be drawn away to talk of what 
he pleased. Presently he men- 
tioned a recent illness of his 
father, and Miss Rachel ex- 
pressed concern to hear of it. 
She said that she herself had 
suffered from a similar malady, 
and expressed great belief in a 
preparation made from a certain 
plant as a specific in such 
cases. 

“T believe that I owe my 
life to it,” said she. “And I 
am never without a bed of it 
in my garden.” She began 
to describe the plant, saying it 
was small with a blue flower, 
and grew near the centre of 
her garden, and finally she 
turned to Elizabeth and in- 
structed her to go with Mr 
Rutherfurd and show it to 
him. “Bring back with you 
a couple of handfuls,” she con- 
tinued, “and I shall have it 
dried and prepared at once for 
my old friend Howdinglen,” 
—and before Elizabeth could 
recover from her dismay at 
this peremptory order, she 
was away with the surprised 
and delighted young man to 
obey it. 

It was a warm dry day and 
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the bees drowsed among the 
roses on the poreh. The 
garden was an old-fashioned 
walled one, and was at some 
little distance from the house. 
Elizabeth took the key of the 
garden door from a peg in the 
hall and led the way silently 
down a path bordered by trees. 
She was painfully shy and 
embarrassed, and could think 
of nothing but the adventure 
of two days agone—how she 
must have appeared when she 
first saw him in the Blue Glen 
and took him for the farmer’s 
son, all flushed and agitated, 
and limping as she was, with 
her heelless shoe in her hand. 
What must he think of her? 
She answered his remarks at 
random as they walked, gave 
him the key to open the garden 
gate, and rendered but little 
assistance in the finding of the 
blue flower. The garden was 
a pleasant place, full of old- 
fashioned flowers, and right in 
the centre of it, near a bed of 
Miss Rachel’s precious plant, 
was a little arbour overgrown 
with ivy, and with two great 
tall red rose-bushes standing 
one on each side of it like 
sentinels. 

“Are they not beautiful?” 
said Mr Alan Rutherfurd to 
Elizabeth ; “and will you not 
rest a little on the seat and let 
me gather the flowers for Miss 
Rachel, for I can see that you 
are tired?” 

There was such gentleness 
and respect in his tone, and 
Elizabeth was so troubled and 
confused, that she could not 
but consent; and the poet 
brought back the flowers when 
he had gathered them, and, 


laying them in her lap, sat 
down on the seat beside her. 

He is so kind, thought Eliz- 
abeth. Perhaps if I asked him 
he would not tell any one 
about me and Invereil. She 
was a8 impulsive in word as 
in deed, and she looked up at 
him all of a sudden—“ Oh, 
Mr Rutherfurd,” she said, 
“please — will you do me a 
great, great kindness?” 

““T will do anything in the 
world you ask me,” said Alan, 
who was overjoyed at this un- 
expected address. 

“It is about—about my 
coming here,” said Elizabeth 
breathlessly. “I don’t know 
what you must have thought 
of me,—you do not understand 
and I cannot explain, but I did 
not know what to do—I did 
not indeed—and my father 
was so angry and I dared not 
offend him, and—and his friend, 
Mr Campbell of Invereil—and 
I could not do as they wished, 
and so—I was foolish and ran 
away without—without stop- 
ping to think, and now Aunt 
Rachel says every one will hear 
about it and laugh at me. 
And, oh! please, will you not 
say anything about it to any 
one, for I could not bear that?” 
Her voice faltered, and tears 
fell from her eyes upon the 
little blue flowers in her lap. 

Alan could have gone on his 
knees to protest that no one 
would ever laugh at Elizabeth, 
or could do anything but ad- 
mire anything she did. He 
vowed eternal silence about 
her flight from the Blue Glen, 
and declared that she had done 
nobly and bravely in acting 
as she had done, and that he 
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was more proud than he could 
say because he had been able 
to help her. In his ardour and 
enthusiasm he was perhaps a 
little incoherent over all this, 
but Elizabeth was none the 
less comforted on that account. 
She was very much less miser- 
able when they returned to 
Miss Rachel with the flowers, 
and after he had gone she 
could not but think of him, 
and of how he had looked 
and spoken in the garden. 

After this there was not a 
day for a fortnight that did 
not find Mr Rutherfurd pro- 
secuting his wooing at Miss 
Rachel’s dwelling—and that 
was a proof of ardour indeed, 
for most young gallants would 
have faced a regiment or wild 
beasts sooner than the terrible 
old lady. To Alan she was 
extraordinarily agreeable, it is 
true, but at the same time 
she was extraordinarily mal- 
icious, and there was never a 
day that he was not stirred 
to indignation on behalf of 
Miss Elizabeth. 

Happily the young lady was 
usually to be found in the 
garden. It was the time of 
the year when the fruit was 
ripe for picking, and Miss 
Rachel must have great quan- 
tities of it prepared for her 
preserves and currant - wines, 
She kept her grand-niece busy 
with a basket among the 
bushes, and she would send 
Mr Rutherfurd to her assist- 
ance with a jest that had al- 
ways a mocking flavour in it; 
but when Elizabeth was not 
by, Alan could match his wit 
even with Miss Rachel’s. 

And now the poet added 
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fruit-picking to his many ac- 
complishments, and as he filled 
her basket with clusters of red 
and white currants he fell every 
day deeper in love with his 
lady of the Diridh. It was 
an idyll of the garden,—Eliz- 
abeth, timid and sweet and 
fair, in a blue print gown and 
a@ sun-bonnet, made a dainty 
heroine, and Mr Rutherfurd 
had fine manly looks and a 
poet’s fancy and a pretty 
wit, and it was little wonder 
that he haunted the thoughts 
of Elizabeth by day and her 
dreams by night. Youth and 
love were in the air, and all 
would surely have gone well 
had not Miss Rachel been at 
hand to play the part of the 
serpent in Eden. It was Miss 
Rachel’s malicious tongue that 
troubled for her grand - niece 
the sweetness of the garden. 
Poor little timid Elizabeth ! 
She had lived so quiet and 
peaceful a life in the Blue 
Glen, and then all at once 
she had been launched on a 
perfect sea of agitating events. 
First, there was Invereil and 
the trouble with her father; 
then came the terrible business 
of running away, and the anger 
and ridicule of Miss Rachel; 
and then, when she needed 
peace and quiet and to be 
left alone, came this disturb- 
ing stranger. He had been 
so kind to her, and when he 
came to the garden she could 
not wish him away; and yet, 
when her grand-aunt spoke of 
him as “yon braw lad you 
have,” all her happiness in 
his presence was gone. She 
said to herself that he was 
nothing to her,—it was not to 
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be thought of that he could 
be, when a fortnight ago she 
had not seen him; Miss Rachel 
was cruel to hint at such a 
thing. She could have fied 
at last from her and from 
Alan, as she had fied from 
her father and Invereil. 

Yet all might have come 
right had not Alan been called 
home suddenly, and had Miss 
Rachel not lost her temper 
with Elizabeth. The second 
of these happenings was due 
to a trifle, though it seemed 
far from that to either of those 
concerned with it,—Elizabeth 
made a whole boiling of jam 
without any sugar! 

The old lady was furious. 
“You can think of nothing 
but Alan Rutherfurd,” she 


snapped. “Has he speired 
ye yet?” 
Elizabeth grew scarlet. 


“T asked him the day after 
he brought you,” the old dame 
continued tartly, ‘‘if it was 
to be a duel between himself 
and Invereil, and he thought 
you so ill-used among us, he 
was almost willing for it. 
There’s some men must aye 
take pity on tears. Well, he’s 
the better match of the two, 
and I told him that.” 

*‘ Aunt Rachel!” cried Eliza- 
beth in an agony, “you did not 
say that?” 

But Miss Rachel’s temper 
was up. 

“And what for no?” she 
retorted. “Can I not make a 
match as well as your father?” 

Elizabeth was gone. She 
fled to her room overcome 
with shame and _ misery. 


What had Miss Rachel said? 
What had she done? Alan 
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Rutherfurd did not really care 
for her; he was sorry for her 
because she had been so silly 
and ridiculous, as her great- 
aunt said. She remembered 
her tears in the garden, and 
how she had appealed to him, 
and she felt as though she 
could never bear to see him 
any more. All night long, 
instead of sleeping, she 
thought of what Miss Rachel 
had said, and in the morning 
she felt quite calm and strong. 
Mr Rutherfurd found her in 
the heart of the garden gath- 
ering red-rose leaves for her 
great-aunt’s pot-pourri. She 
had put on a white apron over 
her blue print gown, and she 
gathered the rose leaves into 
the apron. Her eyes were 
blue as the pools of water 
in the Blue Glen, but her 
cheeks were very pale. 

“Will you come and sit in 
the arbour?” said Alan; “I 
have something to say to 

ou.” 

Elizabeth made no objection. 
She gathered up the corners of 
her apron and sat down in 
silence. 

“Elizabeth,” said Alan, “I 
am going away. I have had 
a letter this morning from my 
father, and he is ill and needs 
me, but before I go I must tell 
you—I must ask you—I in- 
tended to have waited longer, 
but now——” He stammered 
like a raw youth, and in the 
end was as blunt as though 
he were a mere man of the 


Law, and no poet. 
“Will you be my wife, 
Elizabeth? ” 


But Elizabeth knew, or 
thought she knew, that Alan 
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was asking her to marry him 
pecause he pitied her so much, 
and because of what Miss 


Rachel had said, and she 
answered in a perfect passion 
of refusal. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “No, 
never—never !” 

Alan stood very _ silent. 
There had crept into his 


mind more than once the 
thought that Elizabeth was 
not only timid, but that she 
shrank from him because Miss 
Rachel was so plainly bent on 
throwing them together. It 
seemed he was but another 
Invereil. 


IV. 


A week later Elizabeth went 
back to the Blue Glen. An 
extraordinary change had taken 
place in the position of affairs, 
for Invereil was about to 
marry Amabel, and on that 
account neither he nor Sir 
Ronald had any longer a 
quarrel with Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes when she first 
read her sister’s letter. It 
had all been a stupid mistake, 
Amabel said. Invereil had 
known them both so slightly 
he had thought it was Eliza- 
beth he cared for, but now 
he knew that it had really been 
Amabel all the time, and 
would Elizabeth please come 
home at once and help, for 
the marriage was to be almost 
immediately, and there were 
so many things to be done, 
one did not know where to 
begin. 

So Elizabeth went home 
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“Ts it not possible?” he 
said in a lew voice. “ Will 
you not give me leave to ask 
again?” But Elizabeth made 
a gesture of denial. 


Mr Rutherfurd took her 
hand and kissed it without 
speaking. Then he went 


away, but at the end of the 
garden path he looked back 
once. Elizabeth was sitting 
very still in the arbour—be- 
tween the two tall red - rose 
trees. She had forgotten 
to hold up the corners of 
her apron, and all her rose 
leaves were strewn upon the 
ground. 


again, riding this time across 
the Diridh with a servant-man 
behind her, as became Sir 
Ronald’s daughter. She found 
everything in the Blue Glen 
as she had left it three weeks 
earlier, and yet it seemed 
as though everything were 
different. Even Amabel was 
changed, and for the matter 
of that, so also was Elizabeth. 
As for Invereil, he was happily 
absent, getting things at home 
in order for his bride. ‘“ And 
oh, Amabel!” said Elizabeth, 
when her sister had almost 
overwhelmed her with a list 
of things tobe done and 
clothes to be got all in a few 
weeks, — “oh, Amabel! are 
you sure you love him?” 

“T do not see why not,” 
Amabel replied, not very well 
pleased. ‘He is so kind, and 
he has given me such beautiful 
things. He is going to have 
the drawing-room at Invereil 























all newly done up—and oh, 
Elizabeth! he is going to take 
me to town every winter. Just 
think of that, after being shut 
up all this time in this weary 
glen.” 

“But, Amabel!” persisted 
Elizabeth anxiously, “if he 
had none of these things it 
would not make any difference. 
If you loved him you would 
not care. You would be con- 
tent to have very little, and 
even to live here in the Blue 
Glen.” 

'“How do you know that, 
Elizabeth?” retorted Amabel, 
@ little sharply. “I think you 
are very silly: of course these 
things make a great deal of 
difference. Do you want to 
be poor and stay here always? 
Is that why you would not 
marry Mr Rutherfurd? Aunt 
Rachel says he wanted to 
marry you, and that his father 
is very rich, and that you were 
very silly.” 

And at that Elizabeth was 
silent. 

In a few weeks the marriage 
was over, and Amabel was 
gone. Elizabeth sat with her 
work on the terrace all by 
herself, and the memory of 
these weeks between her run- 
ning away and her sister’s 
marriage came to appear like 
a strange dream. So many 
things had happened all of a 
sudden — such wonderful im- 
possible things ; and now every- 
thing went on as before, and 
only she herself had changed. 
And now there were times 
when she thought that Amabel 
had been right after all about 
the Blue Glen, and she got 
tired of seeing always before 
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her eyes the white road wind- 
ing up the length of it and 
getting lost in the distant fir. 
wood. Winter came early that 
year, and there were grey skies 
and snow, and Elizabeth had 
to take her work indoors, 

With the new year trouble 
came to the house. There had 
been heavy floods, and one day 
when Sir Ronald was riding 
home in the dusk part of the 
road gave way beneath his 
horse’s feet. He was thrown 
over a steep bank, and was so 
badly injured that fears were 
at first entertained for his life, 
Doctors came from beyond the 
Diridh and did all that their 
skill could suggest. Elizabeth 
became a wonderful nurse, 
gentle and deft and patient, 
and after a time the injured 
man rallied and his broken 
bones mended. Yet when 
spring eame Sir Ronald was 
still lying on his bed unable to 
move. The doctor who came 
thirty miles to visit him looked 
more and more serious, and at 
last told Elizabeth that her 
father was little likely to walk 
again. He feared, he said, that 
there was a serious injury to 
the spine, and it was best that 
she should be prepared. As he 
rode back over the Diridh he 
told the same sad news to Miss 
Rachel — but he did not tell 
Sir Ronald, who was a difficult 
patient even with the prospect 
of complete recovery ahead of 
him. Miss Rachel came over 
the Diridh next day, riding— 
old as she was—with a firm 
seat, and for once Elizabeth 
was glad to see her. 

And yet there was little that 
Miss Rachel could do. Sir 
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Ronald could not endure being 
fussed over, and he would have 
no nurse but Elizabeth. The 
old lady soon went home again, 
but during her stay she told 
her grand-niece something that 
disturbed her not a little. 

“ Yon braw lad Alan Ruther- 
furd hashisown share of trouble, 
by all accounts,” she said, one 
day. “Old Howdinglen is dead, 
and it seems was in difficulties 
of late years, for he has hardly 
left his son one bawbee to rub 
against another. Young Alan 
never applied himself to the 
Law, and as there’s more fame 
than fortune in song-making, 
I hear there is nothing for it 
but tosell the property. Every- 
thing was maybe for the best, 
since things have turned out 
as they have done.” 

It was easy for Miss Rachel 
to see the workings of Provi- 
dence in connection with Mr 
Rutherfurd’s misfortune, but 
poor Elizabeth cried her eyes 
out when her great-aunt was 
gone. She pictured Mr Alan 
Rutherfurd in such straits of 
poverty and distress as a young 
man of his talents and spirit 
was little likely to see. If she 
were only rich, she said to 
herself, all would be different. 
She would somehow send him 
& great sum of money, and no 
one, he least of all, would know 
where itcamefrom. But, alas! 
she was not rich; she had 
nothing valuable in the world 
except her diamond miniature. 
And when she thought of that, 
Elizabeth drew aquicker breath. 
The miniature was very valu- 
able, how valuable she did not 
know, but she theught it might 
be worth many hundreds of 
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pounds. It had been her 
mother’s, and it was very old 
and precious. Was it possible 
that she could send Alan that, 
and that if he sold it he might 
not have to sell Howdinglen? 
Elizabeth’s heart beat faster as 
she thought, and before long 
she had made up her mind that 
the jewel really should be sent. 
She lay awake for hours that 
night planning how this eould 
be done in such a way that 
Alan should have no suspicion 
of who it was that had come 
to his help. 

There was some trifling flaw 
in the clasp of the chain on 
which the miniature hung. 
Elizabeth decided that she 
would send the miniature to a 
jeweller to have this clasp 
mended. She knew the name 
of a jeweller in one of the great 
towns, and she knew, moreover, 
an honest lad in the glen who 
was apprenticed to a tradesman 
of that town, and who at the 
moment was at home paying a 
visit to his parents. He should 
be her messenger. It was sur- 
prising how, as Elizabeth trem- 
blingly thought out her little 
plot, everything seemed to be- 
come possible, and even easy. 

It was quite an elaborate 
little plot. There was the packet 
itself to be made up ; there was 
a letter to the jeweller instruct- 
ing him to send the jewel, when 
the clasp was repaired, to Mr 
Rutherfurd at Howdinglen; and 
there was, moreover, a paper in 
a sealed envelope to go with the 
packet, in which Elizabeth, 
after much cogitatien, wrote 
the words, “In payment of a 
debt. To be sold.” When 
everything was ready she 
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brought her precious parcel to 
the messenger who was so very 
opportunely at hand, and the 
young man was proud to be 
intrusted with it. 

“It will be no trouble to 
you,” said Elizabeth. “I have 
written all the directions in 
this letter, and all you will have 
to do is to hand it to the 
jeweller.” 

After the decisive step was 
taken she came home in great 
fear and agitation, and almost 
regretting what she had done. 

“Tf only,” she said to herself 
over and over again—“if only 
I have helped him, so that he 
will not need to sell Howdin- 
glen.” For in Miss Rachel’s 
garden Alan had told her of 
his home and of his love for it, 
and Elizabeth remembered every 
word he had said, and how, as 
he talked, he had picked her a 
red rose, and before giving it 
to her had stripped off the 
thorns, with words and looks 
she had treasured ever since. 

And although Elizabeth’s 
own memory of these things 
was so excellent, it never once 
occurred to her that Mr Ruther- 
furd might remember the jewel 
she wore round her neck on the 
day she jogged with him across 
the Diridh in the farmer’s 
cart. 

Had she known it, Miss 
Elizabeth’s pity for Mr Ruther- 
furd’s poverty was somewhat 
in excess of the circumstances. 
Rumour and Miss Rachel had 
considerably exaggerated it, 
and, although it was true that 
old Howdinglen had lost a great 
deal of his money shortly before 
his death, it was not true that 
Alan had found himself in such 


dire straits as had been repre- 
sented. He had his troubles, 
indeed, his father’s death above 
all, for the two had been 
strongly attached to each other. 
Then, instead of finding him- 
self a rich man he found his 
affairs so embarrassed that for 
a short time it almost seemed 
that he might have to sell 
Howdinglen. Whenthat proved 
to be unnecessary, he was so 
relieved that the prospect of 
some years of hard work and 
strict economy did net much 
daunt him. Since his ill-starred 
love affair he was in no mood 
for play. Yet though he was 
plucky enough to bear up 
hardily in his misfortunes, life 
was for him a grey enough 
business in these days. He had 
more cares on his mind than 
had the joyous-hearted poet 
who, not a year agone, had 
mowed the farmer’s hay. 
Elizabeth, as I have said, 
did not know exactly how 
things were, and she sent her 
precious trinket on an errand 
into the dark. After it was 
despatched she went back to 
the routine of tending on her 
father, who grew every day 
more peevish and impatient. 
His broken bones being healed, 
he now lay during the daytime 
on a couch in his bedroom, 
but he was still quite helpless 
and unable to move. His 
daughter had a hard life with 
him, and seeing his impatience 
to be up and about again, she 
dreaded the day when he must 
be told that what he waited 
for with such eagerness would 
never be. It was her one com- 
fort that, despite his frequent 
ill- humour, he showed more 
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affection for her than he had 
ever done when he was hale and 
healthy. She had little time 
now for idling in the garden 
or sitting with her work upon 
the terrace, as she and Amabel 
had often done, and as the 
spring unfolded into early sum- 
mer she grew weary enough. 
The days were hot, and a light 
haze floated over the glen. 
The river murmured pleasantly, 
and trout and salmon leaped in 
its pools. Bees drowsed in the 
garden, and a scent of wall- 
flowers came in through the 
windows. 

One day Sir Ronald, lying 
on his couch, caught the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs on the road 
below the house, and he sent 
Elizabeth to the window to 
give him news of the rider. 
But the rider was out of sight 
below the garden wall, and Sir 
Ronald, who was impatient 
over trifies, must have his 
daughter go below to see 
whether the stranger had 
halted or gone by. Elizabeth 
went down the stair, and ere 
she made her inquiries was 
tempted by an open door to 
take a breath of air upon the 
terrace. She shaded her eyes 
with her hand and looked up 
the white road, and as she did 
so footsteps came behind her, 
and, turning. quickly, there 
beside her stood Alan Ruther- 
furd. She cried his name, and 
he took her hands in his and 
kissed them. 

“You are not displeased that 
I have come?” he questioned. 

“Qh, no!” she faltered, “ not 
displeased ”—and had no more 
words, but trembled, so that 
he must needs draw her to a 
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seat and ask pardon for having 
startled her. 

“You will not send me 
away again,” he said; and 
Elizabeth, after the fashion 
of the period, answered him 
with tears, and had she been 
sprinkled with the waters of 
Lethe could not have forgot- 
ten more completely that her 
father lay fuming on his 
couch waiting to hear who the 
stranger was who rode down 
the Glen. 

“T am not a rich man,” said 
Alan after a time, “but I 
have enough for you and me 
to be happy on, Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth started and 
changed colour, and made as 
though to speak, but Alan 
began to tell her of all that 
had befallen him, and _ she 
could not but listen. He 
told her of his father’s death 
and of his unexpected poverty, 
and how at one time he had 
feared that he must sell How- 
dinglen. 

‘‘When things were at the 
worst,” he went on, “I had a 
great surprise—some one came 
to my help in a way I had not 
dreamed of, and I took heart 
again,” 

Alan did not look at her as 
he spoke, but she started once 
more and blushed deeply. She 
thought that her elaborate ruse 
had succeeded, and that Alan 
had sold the diamonds, and by 
so doing had saved Howdin- 
glen. Had she known it, the 
miniature was at the moment 
in Mr Rutherfurd’s pocket, and 
even as she thought, “I can 
never tell him,” he was saying 
to himself, “‘I shall never tell 
her until she tells me.” Then 
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all of a sudden Elizabeth re- 
membered her father and her 
heart became like lead. 

“Alan,” she said sadly, 
“you must go away—I can 
never leave my father,” and 
she told him what had hap- 
pened. It was terrible news 
for ahappy lover. Alan vowed 
that the fates had already done 
their worst, and should never 
any more part him from Eliza- 
beth. It was unthinkable that 
she should spend her life shut 
up in the Blue Glen. Some- 
thing must bedone. He would 
take her away across the 
Diridh though all the world 
forbade it. But Elizabeth 
shook her head sadly. 

“T can never leave him,” she 
said, “and he can never walk 
again.” 

“Elizabeth,” said Alan, but 
he was cut short, for at that 
moment Sir Ronald shouted 
loudly for his daughter. His 
room was just above the ter- 
race, and the day being so hot 
the windows were open, with 
the result that the astonished 
gentleman had heard, not only 
young Howdinglen proposing 
to Elizabeth, but the news se 
carefully kept from him con- 
cerning his own condition. 

When Elizabeth came 
breathlessly into the  sick- 
room, she found her father sit- 
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ting up on the couch with 
his feet on the floor. 

“What fool told you I 
should never walk again?” 
he shouted. “Because who- 
ever told you that told youa 
lie.” There was such return- 
ing violence in his air and 
language that his daughter 
could almost think he was 
right. Perhaps a miracle had 
happened. 

“Look at this!” cried Sir 
Ronald, and for a moment he 
stood upon his feet. 

Elizabeth ran to him, and 
he sank back upon the couch. 
“The doctors may think they 
can tie me here for life,” he 
continued loudly, “but I shall 
show them they are mistaken.” 
And as it happened he spoke 
the truth. 

He looked hard at his 
daughter. 

“So you are going to marry 
young Howdinglen,” said he. 

‘‘ Father,” faltered Elizabeth, 
“T have told him I can never 
leave you.” 

Sir Ronald’s face softened, 
but his voice was gruff. 

“Then go and tell him,” he 
retorted, “that you are a little 
fool !” 

But of this there was no 
need, for Alan heard it with 
transport through the open 
window. 
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ISOLA BELLA. 


BY “LINESMAN.” 


DOUBTLESS there are many 
besides the writer so con- 
stituted that they find as 
much pleasure in scrutinising 
the synthesis of any new thing 
part by part as in grasping it 
in its entirety. The character- 
istic is akin to the dissectional 
rather than the constructional ; 
it stops one grade short of 
that of the true artist, who 
endures a close study of con- 
struction only so that he may 
not be betrayed when he over- 
whelms form in the fury of 
composition, and two grades 
below that of the true scien- 
tist to whom components are 
merely obstructive fences be- 
tween him and the winning- 
post of some grand result. 
With us, we confess, the fences 
themselves are often the major 
interest. We look on the can- 
vas of Creation with a pre- 
Raphaelistic eye, inquisitorial 
for detail, and actually unable 
to perceive the whole of a 
people or a pebble, as the case 
may be, until we know the 
story of its integers and atoms. 
Thus the present glory of a 
diamond fascinates less than 
the overpowering forces which 
have ennobled it into the 
apotheosis of matter and light. 
Pictures, too, greatly as we 
love them, speak less of illu- 
sion, of romance, religion, or 
reminiscence than of the beau- 
tiful labour which has pro- 
duced them. Of them we 
most delight to know when 


they were painted, by what 
manner of man, with what 
pigments, under what diffi- 
culties, hopes, and fears. 
Especially is this idiosynorasy 
insistent in the case of a coun- 
try new to us, There we find 
ourselves even physically un- 
easy so long as we are unac- 
quainted with the kaleidoscopic 
atoms which jerk themselves 
into the general forms rendered 
familiar by the history and 
geography books. Therefore, 
as we first stood on the bril- 
liant shore of Ceylon, where 
the surges broke like walls of 
shivering sapphire under the 
million green plumes of the 
palm-trees, we knew that there 
would be little peace for us 
until every swarthy passer-by, 
every strange vehicle, every 
queer costume, could be de- 
posited, properly labelled, each 
into its proper compartment, 
for until then it was certain 
that the soul of the thing we 
had come to see would be 
invisible. 

Like an emerald drop, sus- 
pended from the glittering 
necklace of Hindostan, Ceylon 
hangs in the very hollow of 
Britannia’s broad bosom. The 
eastern seas, though spangled 
as their midnight skies with 
spots of delight, lap no gem 
more lovely or of rarer quality. 
Her general beauty is discern- 
ible afar off. Even before she 
comes in sight it is said that 
the mariner becomes aware of 
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odours borne across the ocean 
air as if from the groves of 
Paradise. We ourselves, how- 
ever, were somewhat ludicrous- 
ly robbed of this romantic fore- 
taste. Climbing sleepily but 
hopefully to the upper deck at 
the appointed hour beforedawn, 
surely enough an aroma 80 
heavenly caressed our nostrils 
that it was nothing but a duty 
to awaken our friends to re- 
ceive also the greeting of the 
promised land. For an hour 
we snuffed delightedly the 
scented gale. But the growing 
light revealed the true source 
of our pleasure—namely, a 
cargo of fruit spread out on 
the forecastle ready for dis- 
embarkation! But soon the 
violet cone of Adam’s Peak 
climbed into the lemon sky 
above wreaths of creamy cloud ; 
great slabs of shadow changed 
slowly into forested mountain- 
sides and walls of planted val- 
leys; an amber shore, crested 
with peacock-green, rose slowly 
out of the sea, and the un- 
tasted kiss of Ceylon was for- 
gotten in the beauty of her 
face. 

But a mere visitor, sojourning 
at Colombo between steamer 
and steamer, or even tripping 
up-country to Kandy or Nuwara 
Eliya, will learn little of a 
country whose most real char- 
acteristics have shrunk away 
behind the ages, far from the 
neighbourhood of railways and 
hotels. By lonely tanks, in 
the humming jungle, on tea- 
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grown peak and spur, amongst 
fields of rice, terraced from 
mountain-top to dingle bottom 
in steps of vivid aquamarine 
or liquid chocolate, according 
as the “paddy” is in or out, 
in rocky shrine beside the 
snowy dagaba,) in acres of 
hoary ruins, in mud-and-wat- 
tle hut, in teeming “coolie 
lines,” in shady low - voiced 
bungalow, in sweltering ma- 
chan,’ in blessed Rest - House, 
haunt of the drink, the bath, 
the drowsy talk which crown 
the labours of the blazing day, 
in hidden wallow where the 
elephant and buffalo lie deep 
in the warm mud, in jungle 
glade where pace the leopard, 
the bear, and the brittle-legged 
deer, in glassy lagoon, mirror 
of innumerable palms, in tower- 
ing surf over which the cata- 
marans and outriggers bound 
like crazy sticks, in scented 
patana,® in vasty valleys above 
whose swimming haze rock 
fortresses stick up like islands 
square and bluff—in all these, 
and in these alone, does Ceylon 
enshrine her spirit, the spirit 
of an isle blessed by God, and 
as yet unspoilt by man. 

The synthesis of Ceylon, topo- 
graphical and ethnological, is 
singularly complex for so small 
From sea-line to 
summit is a difference of ele- 
vation of 8300 feet, up the 
greater part of which the 
admirable railway winds and 
climbs from one astounding 
view to another; and between 





1 A beehive-shaped edifice usually containing a tomb or reliquary. 
2 A platform built in a tree-top, either for sport or for watching for dangerous 


: Open grass covered with flowers, like the veld of South Africa. 
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the two lies every variation 
of seenery and products. The 
highest land of all, that be- 
tween 6000-8000 feet, is wholly 
given over to the densest jun- 

le. Further clearance here 
is prohibited, for the jungle 
brings the rain, and the rain 
the tea and rubber on which the 
island so mightily thrives. Of 
this upper region Nuwara 
Eliya may be said to be the 
capital. It is a bright little 
township, rejoicing in a tem- 
perate and most healthy clim- 
ate, in acres of resplendent 
arums around a marshy lake; 
also of an excellent club, two 
race-courses, the best golf- 
links in Asia, lots of pretty 
bungalows, motor - cars, tea- 
parties, tennis, and tittle-tat- 
tle, which render it altogether 
quite too English to appeal to 
an Englishman from England. 
It stands at the very top, 
both geographically and finan- 
cially, of the tea tracts, which, 
descending thence for some 
3000 feet, lose somewhat in 
quality of production as they 
sink in elevation. In the midst 
of this zone stands the beauti- 
fully situated town of Kandy, 
the capital of the waning Sin- 
halese monarchy from the six- 
teenth century, but now the 
capital of Queen Tea. No 
more lovely little place could 
be imagined than this cluster 
of flowery villas embosomed 
on the side of a wooded basin, 
around a placid lake whose 
surface reflects the burning 
blossoms of the tall spathodias. 
A singularly beautiful English 
church, square-towered, of rose- 
red brick, presides over the 
scene, looking very gentle hard 
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by a dazzling Buddhist temple, 
the shrine of that most vener- 
ated relic, the tooth of Buddha, 
the haunt of innumerable pil- 
grims and bullet-headed priests 
swathed in robes of various 
shades of saffron. Below 
stretches the native town, 
buzzing like a beehive all the 
way out to Katugastota on 
the one side, where the herd 
of working elephants spend 
their leisure flat in the tepid 
shallows of the Mahaweli 
Ganga; on the other side 
out to Peradeniya, where in 
the famous gardens are im- 
prisoned as in a Zoo all the 
wild growths of the island, 
from the great talipot, which 
when a century old suddenly 
becomes one mighty flower, 
fifty feet high, and dies of 
the effort, down to the lan- 
tana, which out in the country 
gilds miles of scenery with its 
fiery glow. 

From the tea levels we de- 
scend to the rubber zone, 
through an indeterminate belt 
where the worst of each pro- 
duct meet and grow together. 
Matale, a thriving bazaar lining 
each side of a single immense- 
ly long street, is perhaps the 
headquarters of this wonderful 
district, where rubber, pepper, 
vanilla, sago, areca, and cocoa 
load the hot valleys with a 
press of riches unexcelled above 
the surface of the earth. Thence 
downagain tothe“low-country,” 
the truest Ceylontothetraveller, 
although the whole of it to- 
gether is worth less than a few 
square miles of the little core of 
prosperity which it embraces— 
namely, that semicircle of busi- 
ness, agriculture, and plantation 
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of which Colombo - Mirigama- 
Kurunegala - Matale - Badulla- 
Haputale form the arc whose 
base runs fairly straight be- 
tween the first and last named 
of these places. All outside 
and around is “low-country,” 
long leagues of almost rainless 
plains, dotted here and there 
with outcrops of bare, rounded 
rocks which often attain the 
dignity of hills, here and there 
with isolated mountains densely 
wooded and remarkably remin- 
iscent of the kopjes of Natal. 
Below these stretches the jungle 
on every side—here in leagues 
of scrubby thickets, broken by 
sandy gaps and water-courses 
for ever waterless; there like 
English parks in a hothouse, 
in groves of noble trees with 
verdant grass beneath. Seen 
from a height, the landscape 
is a table of thronged tree- 
tops, a dead level of deep grey- 
green, relieved at intervals by 
the turquoise disc of an old 
irrigation tank, or by the 
rusty hummock of an ancient 
dagaba, of both of which 
more must be said herein- 
after. And so we approach 
the coast, messages from the 
sea coming long before its ap- 
pearance in the shape of snaky 
creeks and wide lagoons literally 


embedded in palm-trees, whose. 


myriad reflections paint the 
glassy surface so much more 
vividly than the originals 
on the banks, that the great 
fish seem to be oaring them- 
selves through bundles of 
slender trunks and layers of 
leaves. All around the island 
the palms of various kinds 
crowd down to the salt water, 
cooling the almost blatant 





colour-scheme of the billows 
of intense blue, which curl 
and smash in a pother of 
blinding cream, to rush out of 
the sunshine up the shelf of 
silver sand into the green 
shade of the nodding trees. A 
strong wind blows, the seaward 
horizon is jagged with those 
elusive shakes and notches 
which tell of a bounding sur- 
face out in the beyond; but it 
is as hot as the draught from 
an engine, and you could stand 
naked without a shiver in the 
warm brine. Coast towns are 
few and far apart, linked to- 
gether by the unbroken belt of 
surf, sand, and palms. They are 
Dutch or Portuguese founda- 
tions for the most part, old 
and white, with octagon brick 
forts mellowed to the colour of 
lichen by centuries of tropical 
salt breezes. 

Perhaps the most beautiful 
of all is our discarded naval 
base, Trincomalee, an immense 
harbour of many arms cut so 
deeply out of the hilly forest 
that the fleets of the world 
could fight unseen therein, 
could they bring themselves 
to break the ineffable peace of 
that dreaming haven. There 
is much shaking of heads 
throughout Ceylon over the 
empty barracks and silent 
workshops of this Plymouth 
of the East, and indeed it is 
hard to see why wisely-spent 
millions have now been cast 
into the depths of a harbour 
whose amazing capacity, easy 
defensibility, and strategical 
handiness place it in absolute 
command of the junction of 
the greatest trade-routes in 
the world. “East is East and 
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West is West,” but the twain 
do meet in an endless proces- 
sion of “tramps” and liners 
close outside the gunless, man- 
less heights of “ Trinco.” 

It is time to turn from the 
land to the people, and once 
more the variety of Ceylon is 
striking. Three races, the 
Sinhalese, the Tamil (with their 
curious subdivision, the Jaffna 
Tamil), and the Moormen, 
representing respectively the 
three great religions of the 
East, Buddhism, Hindooism, 
and Mahommedanism, compose 
the purely native population, 
each in every stage of develop- 
ment, all widely differing in 
appearance, history, and pur- 
suits. The Veddas, the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of the is- 
land, are now scarcely to be 
accounted amongst her sons, 
though, like the Bushmen of 
South Africa, they still lurk 
in her dimmest recesses, stop- 
ping their ears from the St 
Sepulchre’s bell which is toll- 
ing them into the company of 
the lost. 

The Sinhalese—a beautiful, 
languorous, aristocratic people, 
looking like Stuarts modelled 
in copper, with their long hair, 
melancholy eyes, and shapely 
noses—represent for the most 
part the landed proprietorship 
of the island. The lower 
amongst them dwell in the 
leafy villages around the 
paddy - fields, amongst palm- 
trees and enormous ferns, 
ready for sport or love, or even 
violence, for they are a race of 
quick passions for all their 
gentleness. No more delight- 
ful folk could be encountered 
by the traveller. They will 


work themselves to a stand- 
still to show him the sights or 
find him sport, will run miles 
to fetch him a drink or more 
cartridges, or in their bowery 
arbours will sit him down and 
from the highest tree select the 
milkiest cocoa-nut for him to 
quaff from, and all for love, 
rejecting, often with a faint 
smile, the coin which only does 
not offend because it is plainly 
offered in ignorance. Their 
babies, like little metallic eels, 
—for they have none of the 
obesity of the juvenile Tamils, 
—will ripple about his feet, 
fingering his gun, his gaiters, 
with chirrups of delight. Their 
women, melting with solicitous 
shyness or urbane and up- 
standing as Juno, will stand a 
little removed, for fear of noth- 
ing, however, but that they 
may not be wanted. The Sin- 
halese gentlemen—for we have 
here the Norman blood of Ceylon 
—perform the offices of rural 
magistrate, land inspectors, 
and the like. Their chief, a 
man of ancient lineage, is 
attaehed to the staff of that 
benevolent autocrat, the British 
Governor. One and all, they 
inhabit cool, snow - white 
houses, often with a little 
temple or “dagaba” peepin 

over the hedge, glorious with 
the radiant blooms of the hybis- 
cus, which shuts in the home- 
garden. One and all, the Sin- 
halese bind up their long tresses 
with high torteise-shell combs, 
often of beautiful design. 
Nearly all profess the gentle, 
philosophic tenets of Buddhism. 
It is administered by hordes 
of shaven, saffron-robed priests 
in innumerable little shrines, 
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which, but for a guide, might 
remain altogether undiscovered 
by the visitor. Under huge 
overhanging rocks, in deeply- 
cleft chasms, on mountain-tops, 
in the niches of precipices, lurk 
for the most part the brooding 
images and altars spread with 
flowers: very abodes of calm 
and of kindliness, for nowhere 
is the weary traveller more 
certain of a seat, a draught, or 
even, as I have experienced, a 
cigar, than in the bare apart- 
ment of the officiating priest. 
It is a lovely religion; could 
not many a tossing Western 
soul find some rest in a faith 
which holds by “right faith, 
right resolve, right speech, 
right action, right living, right 
effort, right recollectedness, 
and right meditation,” ! which 
worships flowers and fine 
views, which so venerates the 
life given by God that it will 
slay not even the dangerous 
snake or bothering mosquito, 
and will, on certain days of the 
year, spend much money in 
buying up and returning to 
the sea- such miserables as the 
trade turtles, which lie on their 
backs in the sun, gasping and 
groaning like dying men for 
many awful days, awaiting the 
death which is not allowed to 
come too soon for fear of wast- 
ing them (a horrible sight, the 
one evil memory of Ceylon; 
have the authorities no eyes 
for that unspeakable torture- 
shed on the Jaffna beach ?). 
The Tamils, the second great 
native division of Ceylon, are 
younger in the ownership of 
the island by some fifteen 


centuries than the Sinhalese, 
whom, after a thousand years 
of struggle, they finally over- 
came about the year 1215, 
only to share the land with 
them from that day to this. 
Even now they scarcely belong 
to the place, or the place to 
them, being largely migrants 
from Southern India in search 
of work and the filling of that 
little bag of rupees which sends 
most Hindoos back to their 
villages as leisured capitalists, 
They compose, however, at 
least half the population, and 
Ceylon could ill spare the 
somewhat surly industry of 
the common sort, and the 
business aptitude of the better 
class amongst them. Taken 
as a whole, they are men of 
coarser mould, both physically 
and intellectually, than their 
Sinhalese co-partners. Their 
religion alone, the noisy, 
tawdry, gloomy, Hindoo Golly- 
Woggism, almost precludes the 
urbanity and outward refine- 
ment of the spreaders of 
blossoms and dreamers over 
vistas. Mostly they are “on 
the make”; to indicate to 
the Londoner their precise 
milieu, we would say in a 
fanciful sentence that they 
are to the Sinhalese as the 
dwellers in Edgware Road to 
those in Cheyne Walk, more 
valuable but less inspiring. 
The subsection of the Tamil 
race which inhabit the north- 
ern province of the island, and 
are known as Jaffna Tamils, 
so little resemble their brethren 
that it is hard to believe that 
they are, if they are, ethno- 





1 Clause 4 of the Buddhist faith. 
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logically related. Here we 
have eager, enlightened agri- 
culture, business, and finance 
on a large soale, perpetual 
residentship, and the clear-cut 
features, the learned brow, and 
the equable deportment of a 
British judge. Rather than 
Tamils, the men of Jaffna 
resemble the Moormen, a small 
and interesting sect some 
300,000 strong, dropped here 
somehow and somewhen, no 
one precisely knows, from Egyp- 
tian or Arabian shores. Here 
again are the outward marks 
of a soul above buttons, dignity 
and quietness of bearing, keen 
and scrupulous business habits, 
the suggestion of vast sums 
stored away in some secret 
cache (few well-clad natives 
but carry this myth about 
with them), the whole sur- 
mounted by the tarboosh of 
Cairo and Alexandria. They 
are the only Mahommedans in 
Ceylon, if we except the 
Afghan traders and money- 
lenders, who, gigantic and 
splendidly accoutred, stalk and 
stare and swagger like Life- 
Guardsmen in a London mob 
through the half-fearful ad- 
miration of the bazaar. They 
have not too good a reputation, 
these mountain swashbucklers, 
but they are mighty handsome, 
and in this land of slight and 
servient figures give a refresh- 
ing assurance of the glory 
of the beast of prey called 
man. 

If the stranger’s general im- 
pression of the natives of Cey- 
lon is one of unmitigated charm, 
so courteous, compliant, and 
peaceful do they appear after 
the more rugged proletariat 
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of western lands, it does not 
do to overdo this admiration. 
There is something behind 
the indulgent smile with which 
the resident planter is apt to 
answer the traveller’s too ex- 
pansive eulogy of the bazaar. 
Ladies especially are prone to 
forget that polish which is thin 
enough on a British peer is not 
likely to be bottomless on the 
children of nature, and of this 
we witnessed an amusing in- 
stance. In a small hotel up- 
country was a Tamil waiter of 
such delightful manners, of 
such immaculate cleanliness, 
that all hearts were his on 
sight, and the place resounded 
with his praises. Particularly 
captivated was a wealthy old 
lady, who announced her in- 
tention of taking him “home,” 
to show the rest of her estab- 
lishment how graceful and 
gracious domestic servitude 
may be made. One day we 
were all standing on the ver- 
andah when a Hindoo religious 
procession hove in sight, with 
all the bounding, screaming 
abandon peculiar to such func- 
tions. Amongst the following 
leaped a form noticeable even 
in that crazy throng for its 
antics, for the gaudiness of its 
paint, for the bitterness of its 
yell, and the indecency of its 
gestures. It was our waiter, 
with the shackles off. He was 
very nearly naked, he was 
wholly drunk, but, awful to 
relate, neither too drunk nor 
in his opinion too naked to 
recognise and uproariously 
greet at close quarters his 
patroness standing trembling 
with horror and indignation in 
the forefront of the spectators. 
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“Home” is still without that 
snowy linen and those deft 
brown fingers, and in one old 
lady’s eyes at least the delin- 
quencies of John Thomas and 
Mary Jane bear a chastened 
hue. 

On the fringe of these clearly- 
defined native sects hovers a 
confused crowd of brown men 
who have blurred their frontiers 
by embracing the faiths of the 
West. Amongst these Roman 
Catholics largely preponder- 
ated ; indeed, it is amazing to 
find with how strong a grip 
Rome—largely, it is said, by 
astute finance—holds no small 
and an increasing proportion 
of the town-bred native popu- 
lations, hoping, no doubt, thus 
to call in the East to redress 
her wobbling balance in the 
West. She has every prospect 
of a heavy crop. Men who 
possess little self-reliance, who 
are a prey to foreboding and 
prone to imagery without im- 
agination, are ripe for that 
beautiful unfailing machinery 
of salvation which in the 
Church of Rome so well takes 
the place of inherent life as to 
render her apparently immortal. 
Needless to say that with 
natives it is the machine itself 
rather than any occult motive- 
power which attracts and 
holds. No need here to de- 
mand an oath against Modern- 
ism. The Vaticanic Syllabus 
of 1864 and the Ecumenical De- 
finition of 1870 are the engines 
of redemption, and the brown 
Pereiras and Fernandos con- 
template their terrific processes 
with lazy reliance, as passen- 
gers on an ocean liner smile on 
the mighty cranks and pistons 
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which propel them infallibly 
yet unintelligibly into the 
haven where they would be. 
Outside all the above, 
whether over or below them 
is a puzzle, yet rigorously out- 
side them, floats an indetermin- 
ate mélange of half-breeds of 
all shades of colour, of all pro- 
portions of blood, and of all 
grades of intelligence and value. 
Always the great solecism of 
the East, the Eurasians are 
here certainly less cold-shoul- 
dered than usual by the two 
parties to their creation, though 
the visitor may be pardoned his 
first surprise at the honourable 
title of “Burgher” by which 
they alone are distinguished 
amongst the races of Ceylon. 
The capacities and limitations 
of such mixtures are too well 
known to need deseription. 
Let it suffice to say that if 
their share in the work of the 
country is @ minor one, it is 
faithfully performed, with a 
cheerful humility very strik- 
ing when it is considered how 
utterly impossible it would be 
for railway, office, bank, and 
shop to get on without them. 
As in blood so in labour, they 
form the coupling between the 
dynamic energy of the white 
and his inert train of natives; 
they are the transmitters of 
propulsion, and there is no need 
to smile because they occasion- 
ally assume the smart paint 
and shining brass of their 
mighty protagonist. There is 
something infinitely pathetic 
in the yearnings of the fruit 
of Jupiter’s forgotten frolics 
amongst the nymphs on the 
golden beach. There is much 
that is infinitely honourable in 
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the eager retention of the shred 
of divinity beneath the very 
shadow of Olympus. 

Finally we come to the 
British inhabitants of Ceylon. 
Broadly, they may be cata- 
logued under the single head- 
ing — Planters, — planters of 
tea, of rubber, of cocoa, cocoa- 
nuts, pepper, and cardamums, 
resident to a man in embowered 
bungalows on windy peak or 
in torrid gorge, according to 
their occupations. There are a 
few other Europeans—bankers, 
agents, merchants, and the 
like, but they subsist on or for 
the planter, as does also a vast 
proportion of the native races 
of the island. Taken together, 
the white population is to the 
coloured as about 1 in 700, and 
no colony similarly composed 
boasts a kernel more hardy and 
productive. Nor, it may be 
surmised, one more happy. All 
the world over, the Briton is a 
note of unrest, often the only 
one, with his unsleeping search- 
ing of soul, his mingled ambi- 
tion and pessimism, his tor- 
menting sense of duty—his 
religion of work and his goad- 
ing loyalty to his employers 
waging unceasing war with his 
love of ease. Life is never an 
easy thing to him, but surely 
in Ceylon it is as pleasant as 
it can ever be. Can even bal- 
ance-sheets, refractory machin- 
ery, labour troubles, or politics 
disturb the peace of the groves, 
where dividends hang in unctu- 
ous clusters upon the feathered 
masts of the palm-trees, or 
of the aromatic hillsides where 
from the thin green rubber- 
trees money, in the shape of a 
lily-white cream, oozes stickily 
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down little cris-crossed grooves, 
to be presently coagulated in- 
to the “biscuit” as flat and 
golden as a buckwheat cake? 
Can even the smallest imp 
of care find room on the 
broad shoulders of the tea- 
planter, as he saunters or rides 
out in the cool dawn of the 
uplands to watch the harvest- 
ing of the most beautiful of 
the productive plants of the 
earth? In long rows, covering 
hundreds or thousands of acres, 
grow the little shrubs; across 
hill and dale, at the edge of 
the precipice, over the knobbly 
hillock, up to the jungled peak, 
down to the rushing brook they 
range, with here and there a 
red-scarred break of earth 
where a landslip has occurred 
amongst them, and here and 
there a ragged acre or two 
of sticks, stumps, and litter, 
where a recent pruning has 
borrowed their prime, to pay 
it back an hundred-fold in due 
season. Here and there, too, 
a flower like the wild rose, but 
only a few of these; for the 
blossom is an agricultural de- 
fect, and what planter but has 
had to conceal a scowl when 
some enthusiastic guest has 
complimented him upen the 
beauty of some flowering bush 
discovered in a morning walk! 
Another intruder, too, of which 
the visitor should avoid men- 
tion, is a certain weed, oxalis 
to wit, which is apt to flourish 
so freely and so prettily that 
it is hard to believe that it 
is a very Satan in the garden, 
and conversationally best left 
alone. All the morning, from 
dawn until noon, when he re- 
turns to the bungalow for 
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“‘ breakfast,” the planter moves 
slowly amongst his bushes, 
riding or walking up and 
down the steeply zigzagged 
paths which lead about the 
hilly plantation. He watches 
the gangs of pluckers, rows of 
Tamil men and women ex- 
tended in “open order ’’ athwart 
the tea, their hands fluttering 
like dusky moths about the 
waxen shrubs. So incredibly 
quick are they, that it is 
difficult to follow their play 
amongst the leaves, and still 
more difficult to believe that 
only a particular atom from 
each twig is being nipped off 
by fingers which seem guided 
by instinct rather than by the 
agate eyes which rove curiously 
and often roguishly about when 
the visitor stands gaping in 
the neighbourhood. Surely 
these are the most picturesque 
labeurers in existence. How 
Millet would have marvelled 
at their briskness, so far from 
the sombre gloom of the op- 
pressed beings he knew, and 
at their colouring of rippling 
bronze, the men often shrouded 
like Franciscans for the sake 
of shade beneath russet sacks 
or stained linen, the women all 
a-sparkle with gilded ornaments 
stuck amongst their shining 
manes, into their dravidian 
noses, rolled around their burn- 
ing arms and ankles. And 
how his brother of Barbizon, 
Coret, would have leved the 
shimmering grevillea trees 
planted in tall fences of 
trembling green to keep the 
wind off the more exposed 
picking - grounds; and how 
Constable would have wor- 
shipped the morning sky 
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mantling cumulously above 
the grey whiffs of mist which 
rush down the hollows from 
nowhere; and how, when the 
pluckers troop off at length, 
each with his or her basket 
piled high with fragrant tea- 
leaves, to the little chAlet-like 
“factory”? where the tea is 
made, — how the “little Jew- 
like man,” Turner, would have 
stood motionless, like a beetle 
on a path, beneath the flaming 
sunset sky, praying for some 
pigments, were they but a few, 
from the palette of Almighty 
God, so that he might ease the 
agony of colour racking his 
“little red, unhealthy eyes.” 
Then the planter, too, returns 
in the dusk to his homestead. 
The lamps are lighted one by 
one, the hum of the tropical 
night begins to swell out in 
the gathering darkness, strange 
and wonderful scents from 
awakened blooms waft into 
the verandah, the fire - flies 
crowd in glimmering constella- 
tions around the tops of the 
garden trees. The beauty of 
Ceylon’s night replaces the 
glories of her day, and once 
mere we are conscious of one 
of the most beautiful things 
on earth. It must be hard, 
you would think, to bid good- 
bye for ever to such scenes. 
But there seems an increas- 
ing tendency for men _ to 
abandon the traditional life- 
long residentship of the old 
brigade, and to fly “home” 
as soon as a competence has 
been saved. The homeward- 
bound ships are full of middle- 
aged men who have “made & 
bit” in tea or rubber, and are 
looking forward to sharing in 
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that ornamental life of the 
West of which they have been 
dreaming day and night ever 
since they oame out as 
“creepers” twenty years ago. 
Too often will the fruit be of 
the Dead Sea. On the top 
of the steepest mountain in 
Ceylon! is a colossal footmark, 
deeply imprinted. It is that 
of Adam’s last despairing lurch 
out of the forfeited Garden. On 
how many a peaceful plantation 
may there not be found hidden 
away amongst the nestling tea- 
bushes such a footprint of one 
who once walked in Eden but 
cast himself out, or more prob- 
ably, like poor Adam, was cast 
out by his wife, into Ealing. 
We can well believe the story 
of the retired planter who, on 
seeing a case of tea bearing the 
well-known factory mark un- 
loaded from a truck in a Brit- 
ish railway station, burst into 
tears. 

But the planter has had his 
troubles, of course, and doubt- 
less Satan is sowing tares more 
busily than of all amongst his 
Elysian fields. Already has 
the foetid odour of “democ- 
racy” begun to waft over the 
ocean from the social pest- 
houses west of Suez, and it 
will kill the East as surely as 
the West, and in half the time. 
There is talk of—nay, legisla- 
tion for—“ increased represent- 
ation ” of the natives: it is the 
gods who have gone mad, not 
those whom they would de- 
stroy; the newspaper wran- 
gling has already begun, the 
vile touting, known in Britain 
as “canvassing,” must surely 
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follow, and what then will 
become of the backbone of the 
island, the Tamil labour force, 
a force already prone to mis- 
use what liberty has been ac- 
corded it, a backbone entirely 
flaccid and invertebrate with- 
out the backboard of kindly 
subjection, which has kept the 
labourers busy, happy, and 
solvent for a century past? 
But these things are, after 
all, for the future—let the 
unborn bury their dead. The 
planter has had a happy life, 
and well he has deserved and 
shared it. Integrity and in- 
dustry have guided his foot- 
steps ; hospitality is the gauge 
of happiness, and his is un- 
bounded. You can stay with 
him for a fortnight, and he 
will regret that it is not a 
month. And standing on one 
of his hill-tops, where the high 
jungle, the jealously guarded 
rain- god of Ceylon, stoops 
down to greet his child, the 
tea, you will see the roofs of 
many far-off factories and 
bungalows shining like silver 
rods here and there amongst 
the gigantic landscape, and 
under every roof dwells and 
works a “chap” as “decent” 
as himself. And if he stands 
well amongst his fellows, his 
honour is as high amongst 
the natives. He can walk 
down into that heap of blaz- 
ing pigments, that muddle of 
fruits, smells, warm _ bodies 
and fervid chatter called the 
“Bazaar,” and never an 
oriental scowl will follow his 
comings and goings. This is 
harder to manage than Bays- 





1 Adam’s Peak. Ceylon was long thought to be the Garden of Eden. 
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water may imagine. Ceylon 
still has its Eves, the apple 
is lovely and glows close to 
the hand on every tree, so 
easy to pluck, so easy to for- 
get the flaming sword athwart 
the gateway when Paradise 
shall have been won and lost. 
They must be not only men, 
but gentlemen, who go out 
to raise the fruits of the earth 
in the doldrums which drowse 
with blazing days and throb- 
bing nights between the Bible 
and the Koran; and so have 
they been. 

But Ceylon belongs not to 
the riding-breeched, sun-hatted 
planter, the gliding Tamil, or 
the mercantile Moorman, not 
indeed to the bustling, prosper- 
ous present at all, but to a 
glorious race and age which 
have long vanished like the 
tropical sun behind the hill, 
leaving as a faint afterglow 
the drowsing Sinhalese com- 
munity of to-day. 

Nearly three thousand years 
ago, when Britain was thinly 
peopled with savages, a nation 
ten million strong, the almost 
primeval Veddas even then lost 
in their midst, was already 
deeply rooted in the island, 
and had rendered her one of 
the most resplendent of earthly 
kingdoms. These were Aryans, 
come from north-central Hin- 
dostan, bringing with them 
the old Brahman faith. Al- 
though their early magnificence 
is obscured in the mists and 
myths of the sunrise of history, 
when it does appear it is in 
such full and certain splendour 
that it must long have been 
high in the heavens. About 
the year 300 B.c. Buddhism, 


the invention of the Sakyan 
ascetic Gotama, was kindled in 
Ceylon by Mahinda, the mis- 
sionary Prince of Maghada, he 
whose bed of rock, overlooking 
an ocean of sunlit jungle, is 
still pointed out near the top 
of the wondrous, haunted 
mountain of Mehintale. The 
gentle melancholy of the new 
faith, its gospel of the divinity 
of extinction, of the apotheosis 
of eternal slumber, made an 
irresistible appeal to a people 
overpowered by the very luxury 
of existence. Instantly so great 
a flame rushed through the 
swarming island that she pres- 
ently outshone all the bright 
galaxy of eastern kingdoms, 
For fifteen hundred years the 
portent blazed in the Indian 
Ocean, the envy of neighbour- 
ing Hindostan, the subject of 
dreams and awestruck whispers 
in the untravelled West, where 
men, hearing vaguely of acres 
of palaces and tons of precious 
stones, still were told but the 
half of her riches. And still, 
pale and faint, in wan ruin, in 
mouldering tank, in the now 
ragged hills of brick called 
“dagabas,” the magnificence of 
ancient Lanka, surviving the 
impious breath of Tamils, 
Dutch, and Portuguese, flickers 
on in the midst of the electric 
light of a British occupation. 
It requires an imagination 
of the John Martin calibre to 
picture the aspect of Ceylon at 
the height of the Sinhalese and 
Buddhist power. In some re- 
spects old Egypt had nothing 
to show comparable to the 
superb display of labour and 
art which glorified the land. 
Over all the country, where 
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now is often an unbroken mass 
of densest jungle, spread smil- 
ing fields and gardens, watered, 
even in times of drought, from 
the innumerable artificial tanks 
which covered the island with 
a network of inexhaustible 
lakes. Most of these reser- 
voirs still exist. They strike 
us dumb both by their present 
beauty and by the colossal 
conception, the daring, the 
skill, and the almost super- 
natural industry of the en- 
gineers who devised them. 
Ceylon is, and evidently al- 
ways has been, a region whose 
rainfall may paradoxically be 
described as regularly spas- 
modic. The showers fall be- 
tween certain dates, but then 
intermittently and in torrential 
volume, so that the water, if 
uncontrolled, would run to 
waste in the rainy season 
whilst being, of course, en- 
tirely absent in the dry. The 
modern miracle-workers of the 
Nile, of Lake Vyrnwy, and of 
Chingford, have harnessed 
Nature less wonderfully than 
the contractors of old Ceylon. 
Scarcely a district, scarcely 
even @ village, though set in 
the flattest and dryest tracts 
of the island, but has been 
provided with its own catch- 
ment basin, whither every 
trickle within miles has been 
led for storage by every device 
except machinery. There are 
literally thousands of these 
tanks, ranging from twenty 
miles in circumference to a 
few acres in extent. To con- 
struct such basins entailed 
almost inconceivable labour. 
To contain the outfall vast 
dams or bunds stride across 


valley and hollow, or boldly 
mould the featureless cham- 
paign into gigantic dishes of 
stone and earth. One of these 
dykes is eleven miles long, 
built up of granite bricks each 
twelve feet in length. There 
are very many of half this 
span, whilst those of two or 
three miles are numberless. 
The causeways vary in height 
from ten to thirty feet, in 
width from thirty to three 
hundred. Many of them carry 
broad highroads, now flanked 
with old forest trees ; none but 
would carry an army marching 
“in fours.” Overgrown as 
most of them now are with 
verdure, the dykes often ap- 
pear as natural slopes in the 
midst of the jungle, and the 
parched traveller or hunter, 
suddenly topping the crest ir 
the course of his march, won- 
ders if he is the discoverer of 
the lovely lake which dances 
before his delighted eye. When 
rain has filled the basin splendid 
trees closely shut in the mirror, 
many of them standing trunk- 
deep in the water, which often 
invades hundreds of yards of 
jungle. But when the water is 
low, a lawn of brilliant grass, 
edged by a belt of rushes on 
the water-side, intervenes be- 
tween forest and lake, like the 
bright “slip” on the inner 
margin of a dark picture- 
frame. The lesser tanks all 
but dry up in the hot season, 
leaving a welter of aromatic 
sludge in which the buffaloes 
love to souse their leathery 
sides, leaving often nothing 
but their beetle-browed coun- 
tenances above the smoking 
00ze. 
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A Ceylon tank seems always 
asleep, yet always teems with 
life. At dawn, a host of living 
things steal around it in the 
melting mist, as diaphanous 
and noiseless as phantoms in a 
dream. In the blazing stillness 
of noon, the pelicans and other 
fowl float motionless in little 
fleets ; should a bird take wing 
occasionally, it soon droops 
again, as if overcome by the 
drowsy vapours from the lotus, 
which loads the surface with 
starry cups of dazzling white- 
ness, or more glorious still of a 
pink like the flush of morning. 
This is the signal for the croco- 
dile or “mugger,” who has lain 
like a half-submerged snag, his 
bulbous occiputs and a knob or 
two of his gnarled back alone 
showing above the shimmering 
surface. Stealthily he oars 
himself, just awash, through 
the greeny water: there is an 
oily swirl, a brief flapping, 
a croaking gulp, and the bird 
is gone. The mugger retreats 
to the rushes to digest, there to 
lie, his pulpy belly palpitating, 
his eyes half closed in revolting 
ecstasy, uttering an occasional 
hoarse sigh, or metallic champ 
as his gaping lower jaw shuts 
to the other with the clang of 
a steel trap. Well do the 
natives call him “Sin,” and in- 
deed he is ugly, strong, and 
abundant in pleasant places. 
Close to his lair, little companies 
of cotton-teal hold chattering 
colloquy in the sodden shade 
of the rushes, rising every now 
and then to take brief and 
aimless flights, like the flutter- 
ings of pieces of black and 
white paper, up and down the 
margin. There, between the 


trunks of the outer forest, 
looms a vast slaty bulk, which 
weaves slowly to and fro, like 
the shadow of a sail. It is my 
lord the elephant, awaiting the 
hour of the bath. Sometimes, 
when it is very hot and the 
tank utterly secluded, he will 
lie all day flat on his side in an 
overhung shallow, showing only 
the immense curve of his barrel 
above the water, and the tip of 
his trunk, which at intervals 
curls over to discharge a re- 
freshing jet across his baking 
ribs. So lying, an elephant 
appears to be not only dead, 
but at the bloated stage of 
death ; and great is the aston- 
ishment of the investigator 
when the recumbent mass 
blunders up in a turmoil of 
muddied waves, and rushes for 
the jungle with ear - splitting 
trumpetings which no horse 
but Job’s has ever been able 
to endure. The elephant is 
commen in Ceylon, and be- 
coming more common, both on 
account of the restrictions im- 
posed on hunting him and be- 
cause he rarely carries “ivory ” 
good enough to make him 
worth pursuing either for pro- 
fit or trophy. Indeed, the poor 
giant is rather a defendant for 
whom, we confess, we scarcely 
know how to plead. On the 
one hand is the undoubted 
injury he is wont to commit 
on the hard-won crops of the 
villagers, who from lofty plat- 
forms amongst the tree - tops 
watch apprehensively for him 
like Cossack scouts. On the 
other side lie all the arguments 
of his own most grand and 
pathetic presence. All the wis- 
dom of all sages, all the nobil- 
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ity of all noblemen, all the 
benignity and fury of the 
weather itself, seem to be 
united in that elemental bulk. 
Strangely enough, no beast 
in the world, our good dog 
himself not excepted, inspires 
so much sympathy and pity 
in misfortune as this huge, 

ve creature, the child of 
geological strata long hidden 
below the mountains, the 
brother of strange beasts whose 
gibberings and flappings on the 
earth were never heard, even 
by Adam. In captivity he is 
much used for bridge-building, 
dam construction, road-making, 
and the like ; and how he bends 
his vast back and curls his 
terrific quarters into great 
curves as he strains at enor- 
mous boulders, already squared 
by the mason as they lay in the 
river-bed, hoisting them with 
a trunk which seems about to 
burst with the effort, then 
hitching them by a coil of 
ragged hemp over a tooth 
within his dripping jaw, to roll 
away with his burden to its 
appointed spot. Arrived there, 
his skill is as marvellous as his 
patience. Pat by pat with 
mighty forefoot, nudge by 
nudge with colossal forehead, 
worn bare by much such labour, 
the half-ton rock is humoured 
precisely into its place, until 
four-square and firm it stands 
a six-foot brick in the pier 
which will laugh at the tor- 
rent soon to thunder down the 
steep ravine. 

This he will do alone, with 
no instructing rider on his 
neck, the lazy mahout perhaps 
amusing himself and his charge 
with sad little tunes dreed in 
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some shady cerner from pre- 
cisely the same reed-pipe,—like 
a pair of splayed penny-whistles 
joined to one mouthpiece,—as 
may be seen in ancient bas- 
reliefs of the Fauns. There is 
much virtue in this instrument. 
Sometimes when the boulder 
is too big, the day too hot, and 
the work too long, the elephant 
will pause ominously, his ears 
slightly cocked, his little eye 
looking at nothing; mutiny is 
nigh. Now, instead of the rock 
at his foot, a trunkful of water 
is defiantly sucked up and 
blasted forth again, or a bunch 
of cardamums wrenched from 
the bank with an angry tear. 
The mahout’s drowsy eye 
changes in a moment, he checks 
his sharp words of command, 
and warily looking out under 
his brows draws forth the little 
flute from his clothing. Up in 
a gorge of the Kandyan Hills I 
came suddenly upon just such 
a scene, attracted thither by a 
low piping which I thought 
must surely lead me to Pan 
himself. So intense was the 
chiaroscuro as the blazing sun- 
shine splintered down into the 
dark, overhung watercourse, 
that at first nothing was 
discernible; but against the 
shade of a wall of dripping 
rock was at length relieved 
the form of a great working 
elephant. He stood in sullen 
dejection, as immovable as a 
liner with its fires out, above 
a rock already roped for por- 
tage. Across his drooping 
neck, leaning back to keep 
his balance against the angle, 
straddled the anxious mahout, 
crooning primeval melodies to 
the venerable beast beneath 
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him. For ten minutes nothing 
occurred but this; then the 
spell prevailed; slowly the 
limp trunk stiffened around 
the burden, the boulder rose 
into the air as if slung on a 
derrick, and soon the mass 
went padding up-stream on its 
four thick pillars, and the 
trouble was over. 

The method of capturing 
elephants in Ceylon is painfully 
wasteful and cruel. It consists 
in driving the inhabitants of 
many square miles of jungle 
into the staked enclosure known 
all the world over as a corral 
or kraal. The multitudinous 
beaters are armed with guns, 
and if, as is usually the case, 
the driving is unskilfully and 
timidly performed, there is so 
constant a fusilade ‘“‘in self 
defence” that very few of the 
frantic animals escape dreadful 
wounds. Fearful scenes are 
enacted also in the welter of 
the kraal itself, so that of the 
elephants actually entrapped 
very few survive, whilst a great 
proportion of those who have 
made their escape rush off to 
die or drag out a maimed 
existence in the jungle. 

But Nature herself is some- 
times little less oruel than 
man to this the grandest, the 
mest lovable, and the senior 
of her sons. She sends him 
mad when he is in love, a 
dangerous, rushing savage, to 
meet whom isdeath. Further- 
more, she torments him through 
the proudest of her gifts, 
namely, his tushes, which, 
though they do not grow to 
any great size in the Ceylon 
species, nevertheless are large 
enough to contain atrocious 


agony when rotting with 
disease. Imagine two feet of 
raging toothache! The poor 
giant becomes again a furious 
maniac under the torture. 
Hunters have told me how they 
have seen him trying to cool 
his flaming jaws against the 
muddy banks of the creeks. 
The word goes forth that a 
“rogue” is afoot; it is adver- 
tised in the papers, and it be- 
comes a duty to destroy him; 
but even this is both difficult 
and dangerous to accomplish, 
for the great brute’s vital spots 
are tiny targets; he is as reck- 
less, cunning, and vindictive as 
a human lunatic, and either 
he or his pursuer must die a 
dreadful death before the sun 
sets. 

But it is time to return to 
the tank, over which by this 
time night and a pillar of moon- 
light have fallen together. 
The fowl, which have slum- 
bered in mid-lake all day, have 
paddled ashore and are busy 
feeding, the subdued gurgling 
of their myriad throats rising 
to a liquid purr. The united 
voices of the frogs hum and 
throb for hours with a deep 
tremolo, like that of the mono- 
tone which rolls from the 
village church when the organ 
is being tested. A semitone 
higher rises the chant of count- 
less insects, with the penetrat- 
ing whir of distant machinery. 
The sound is almost painful in 
its sustained intensity, it per- 
meates the ground and air, the 
dominant noise of the night, 
yet both it and the rattle of 
the frogs somehow actually 
create instead of dissipate 
silence. So deadly still it 
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seems that the faint wail of a 
leopard hunting miles away 


makes the listener start. It 
reminds us of the days when, 
the only waking member of a 
dormitory-full of small boys at 
a school near a garrison town, 
we used to listen with an 
unaccountable shiver to the 
bugle call—“lights out” — 
ringing across the dark coun- 
try from the distant barracks. 
But there are leopards much 
nearer than this. There is one 
crouching flat at the edge of 
the jungle, watching for what 
may cross the half-illumined 
flat of grass outside, the extreme 
tip of his tail flipping rapidly to 
and fro, the only moving muscle 
of all the tense bundle tied up 
in his dynamic body. Another, 
his head sunk deep between 
his brawny forelegs, is drink- 
ing at a creek which carries 
the recumbent moonlight deep 
into the forest. A bear, which 
had been making for the same 
spot, stands hunched up in 
the shadow gazing sulkily at 
his supplanter. He is a fierce 
little fellow, this Ceylon bear, 
almost the only one of his genus 
known to attack man without 
provocation, and it is not fear 
which keeps him from ousting 
the spotted cat. Were water 
scarce, confined as it is often in 
the dry season to a few scattered 
holes, the order of precedence 
might be reversed. 

Many of these ancient tanks 
still perform their original 
funetion of irrigation, though 
on @ scale much reduced from 
that for which they were de- 
signed. The Inspector of Tanks 
is an important official of the 
Civil Service, and he looks for 
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his workmen to the villages, 
each of which is required to 
contribute the labour necessary 
to keep in repair the reservoir 
which serves its own rice-fields. 
But many have fallen into dis- 
use ; agriculturally, as in every 
other way, the modern Sin- 
halese are but dim shadows of 
their former selves, 

Vast sheets of water have 
now no more to do than could 
be well performed by trivial 
ponds, whilst hidden away in 
dense thickets which once were 
flourishing arable, hundreds of 
idle tanks have no longer 
any excuse for their existence 
but their own exquisite beauty. 
Some, replaying like a dying 
man the acts of thejr youth, 
flood through broken bund and 
sluice the unprofitable jungle, 
whilst many, fallen still further 
from their high estate, have 
run all but dry. But dry or 
brimming, large or small, the 
irrigation tanks of the ancient 
Sinhalese remain a wonder 
of the world. Nor are they 
the only miracle left from 
the hands of this vanished 
people. At Anuradhapura and 
Polonnaruwa are to be seen 
thousands of acres covered with 
ruins of indescribable beauty 
and interest. Those of the 
first-named place date from 
the dawn of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, and are therefore about 
2200 years old, those of the 
latter a thousand years less. 
Waning space fills us with 
regret at the impossibility of 
even outlining their magnifi- 
cence. At Anuradhapura the 
mere beginnings of excavation 
—for the work is both expensive 
and difficult—have revealed a 
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sacred city twenty miles square, 
the nucleus of a vast capital 
whose suburbs must long lie 
hidden in the dense jungle 
which twenty centuries have 
piled high upon their skeletons. 
Forests of slender pillars, cut 
from a single stone, their capi- 
tals as exquisitely carved as 
those of a Gothic nave or chap- 
ter-house, start up in every 
direction. One temple alone 
has sixteen hundred such mono- 
liths, ail that remain of a build- 
ing of nine hundred apartments 
which blazed with “cornices 
embellished with gems... 
tinkling festoons of gold and 
pearls. . . suspended bunches 
of flowers made ef various 
gems,” ! and a roof of brazen 
tiles. Smaller clusters of 
pillars are visible in every 
vista of the partially-cleared 
jungle, and ravishing is the 
harmony of their proportions 
with the surrounding trees, 
and of their pearly grey with 
the carpet of green velvet from 
which they spring. Between 
the groups lie enormous sunken 
baths, terraced to the bottom 
in finely-moulded steps. Great 
monolithic cisterns, massive 
tablets and stele, altars and 
images, all miraculously carved, 
lie about on every side: the 
place is a waste-heap of sculp- 
tured stone, of precious works 
of art. Here and there is a 
flight of steps in perfect con- 
dition, its guardstones, balus- 
trades, and the faces of the 
treads all gems of workman- 
ship, springing from the semi- 


circular moonstone adorned 
with six or more consecutive 
bands of relievo of immaculate 
handling. The centuries have 
dealt kindly with these vener- 
able masterpieces. The relief 
and undercutting are as sharp. 
as the day they were chiselled ; 
and they and all the wonders 
around leave us marvelling both 
at the tremendous age of fine 
art, and at the folly of those who 
prate of “ progress” in a human 
gift which knows no steady 
advance, but rises and falls like 
the temperature of a fevered 
creature, which in sooth it is. 

But the most astounding of 
all the wealth of relics are the 
stupendous dagabas, or bell- 
shaped shrines, which heave 
their august domes above the 
laked and wooded plain. Be- 
side these, as first constructed, 
the pyramids of Egypt must 
take second place for immens- 
ity of labour and grandeur of 
appearance. Great feats, like 
great pictures, are best por- 
trayed in the simplest colours, 
the baldest words and figures. 
Conceive, then, a mound of solid 
red brick 405 feet high, with a 
diameter of 360 feet, and a base 
of 8 acres in extent, resting on 
a square plinth of vast dimen- 
sions. Such is, or was before 
Time and the devastating Tamil 
sheared it somewhat, the Ab- 
hayagiriya Dagaba, and there 
are three others at Anurad- 
hapura of little less dimensions. 
Their foundations lie one hun- 
dred feet deep, “composed of 
layers of crystallised stone and 





1 From the ‘ Mahawansa’ or manuscript records of Ceylon, still perfectly pre- 
served. Quoted from Mr H. W. Cave’s ‘The Book of Ceylon,’ a fascinating 
volume absolutely indispensable to the visitor to the island. 
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plates of iron and copper alter- 
nately placed and cemented.” 
One is supposed to hide a plate 
of brass eight inches thick and 
a plate of silver seven inches 
thick, entirely covering the 
foundations like a deck of 
metal. Their capacity aver- 
ages some twenty millions of 
cubic feet apiece, and each con- 
tains enough bricks to build 
8000 houses of 20 feet front- 
age, the complement of thirty 
streets half a mile long, the 
lining of a railway tunnel 
twenty miles in length, the 
total contents of a large town. 
So computes the statistician,! 
who would belie his frigid trade 
did he not consider these 
dagabas as a “waste and mis- 
application of labour.” We 
accept his sums, but not his 
summary. There is a kingly 


majesty of bulk and a queenly 


majesty of proportion, and 
when the twain are married, 
as in these grandiose monu- 
ments, utility is no child of 
theirs. Rather, it should be 
said, is the profoundest of all 
utilities their indestructible off- 
spring, the uses of beauty, of 
veneration, of enjoyment to 
any who have eyes to see the 
grandeur of gigantic labour ex- 
pended not for cash but faith. 
For these mountains of rosy 
brick are religious reliquaries. 
Each has its secret heart, a 
little treasure-chamber buried 
so deeply in the centre of a 
myriad tons of masonry that the 
destroying Tamils were unable 
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to reach them. Though their 
frantic fingers tore for cen- 
turies at the walls, they could 
only reduce parts of the swell- 
ing domes to irregular cones: 
then they and not the guardian 
walls were worn out. It is 
difficult for the brutal westerner 
not to sympathise with them 
when he reads of the ineffable 
beauties sleeping beneath the 
bricks! Imbedded in_ the 
centre of the Ruanweli Dagaba, 
for instance, lies almost for 
certain “an exquisitely beauti- 
ful bo-tree® in precious metals 
. . . the root of coral, fixed in 
an emerald ground... the 
stem of fine silver, the leaves 
glittered with gems. The faded 
leaves were of gold; its fruit 
and tender leaves were of 
coral,” The mere description 
is a poem ; Keats himself would 
have wept for that “faded 
leaf’ conception. But there is 
more. There is a canopy above 
the tree “fringed with a gold 
border tinkling with pearls... 
with bunches of pearls at the 
four eorners. At the foot of 
the bo-tree were arranged rows 
of vases filled with the various 
flowers represented in jewel- 
lery.” Spirits of Bond Street 
and Rue de la Paix, what 
would ye not give for such 
glories behind your plate-glass 
windows ! 

Polonnaruwa falls little be- 
hind Anuradhapura except for 
a thousand years less of age. 
It is still older than our oldest 
cathedral, and its buildings, of 





1 Sir Emerson Tennent. 


Quoted from Mr Cave’s ‘ The Book of Ceylon.’ 


2 The sacred tree of Buddhism, the original of which still grows within its 
own temple in Anuradhapura. The quotations are from Mr Cave’s references 
to the Mahawausa, the singularly complete and accurate record of the ancient 


Sinhalese. 
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which many remain in fair 
condition, are majestic in the 
extreme. Here, too, are vast 
dagabas and endless columns ; 
but the specialities of the place 
are perhaps, first, the massive 
temples, with more Hindoo 
ornamentation about them than 
the purer elegancies of Anurad- 
hapura; secondly, the huge 
statues which, upright, recum- 
bent, or carved in relief upon 
rock-faces, commemorate the 
gentle geds and mighty mon- 
archs of the Sinhalese. 

Space fails, and how little 
has been told of the most 
fascinating facet of this jewel 
of Asia, her resplendent past. 
What of Mehintale mountain, 
thronged with temples, with 
inscriptions, altars, hermits, 
pilgrims, and blossoming saered 
trees, to be reached by eighteen 
hundred and forty wide stone 
steps cut out of its steep side 
from top to bottom? What 
of the Isurumuniya Temple 
near Anuradhapura, the Alu- 
wihare Temple near Matale, 
the vast religious caverns at 
Dambulla, all hewn bodily out 
of the basalt cliffs, incredibly 


gloomy and grand, the strong- 
rooms of a faith? What of 
Sigiri, that terrific rock, leap- 
ing like an explosion from the 
plain beside an idle tank, its 
perpendicular sides scored with 
the heliacal coils of the most 
marvellous ascending gallery 
ever devised, its buttresses 
riddled with baths, temples, 
and retreats, its top strewn 
with the ruins of a palace,— 
all the litter of a mighty 
monarch, who vainly hoped 
that conscience herself could 
not follow him to this, the 
most inaccessible stronghold 
on earth? What of the lord- 
ly fanes at Galmaduwa, at 
Degaldoruwa, types of hun- 
dreds of all dimensions which 
nestle all over the island, in- 
credibly secret and old, yet 
in full use by the woership- 
pers of to-day? Hundreds 
more still lie deep under the 
earth itself, the roots of the 
forest gripping their masonry. 
There is more yet to discover 
than is already in the light in 
Ceylon, a land twice blest in 
the riches of her youth and 
age. 
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THE TWYMANS. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


WHATEVER Percy might 
think of his claim, it was not 
in his nature to pursue it half- 
heartedly, so long as he pursued 
it at all. On the first morning 
of the Easter Vacation he made 
straight for London, and the 
working day was still only 
beginning when he knocked at 
the door of Mr Mundy’s cham- 
bers in Westminster. “Can 
you tell me,” he asked as he 
shook his guardian’s hand, 
“how I ought to approach 
these Heralds? I don’t even 
know where the College of 
Arms is.” 

Mr Mundy retained his grasp, 
and tapped with his left hand 
on Percy’s arm. “It is you 
who ought to tell me that,” 
he replied. “I hardly know the 
difference between lions and 
kittens, you know.” 

Percy well remembered the 
scene of that first antagonism 
—he had remembered it many 
times in past years. But now 
the recollection brought none 


of the old uncomfortable feel- y 


ing: he differed from Mr 
Mundy in that taste, he was 
about to differ from him more 
strongly upon a more practical 
matter, but he knew that their 
friendship would none the less 
remain unbroken, and even un- 
ruffled. In these thirteen years 
he had had time to study his 
guardian ; instinctively at first 
and then more consciously, he 


had perceived that the differ- 
ence between their views of life 
was deeper than a mere ques- 
tion of preferences, and finally 
that it was not a complete 
difference after all, since there 
was within himself a whole 
range of feelings and ideas ve 
like those against which he had 
in old days contended. Mr 
Mundy had ceased to be an 
enemy ; he had become, so far 
as his philosophy was con- 
cerned, merely a rather un- 
manageable part of Percy’s 
own mind: the man himself 
remained outside, genial, hum- 
orous, and quiet, with a moun- 
tainous calm that was very 
refreshing to one of Percy’s 
quick, irritable temperament. 
But now Mr Mundy, having 
made his little score, turned 
to a bookcase, and with ap- 
propriate slowness took out 
a@ ponderous red Directory. 
“Queen Victoria Street,” he 
said. “If you will allow me, 
I think I will go there with 
ou. I can give an order in 
Fleet Street as we pass.” 
Percy was familiar with 
London, for he had been a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn this 
year or more, and had wasted 
much time in eating dinners 
there. But as a town he did 
not yet like it: the architecture 
—a mixture, he thought, of 
the sordidly grandiose and the 
mechanically decorated — did 
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not compare well with that of 
Oxford. Fleet Street, Ludgate 
Circus, Queen Victoria Street 
itself, all oppressed him: only 
the black and grey beauty of 
Wren’s churehes from time to 
time lifted the weight for a 
moment as he passed them,— 
words of a language that he 
could understand, in the midst 
of much alien gibberish. Then 
came a welcome surprise. In 
a little courtyard of its own, 
standing well back between 
two huge meaningless blocks 
of building, he saw a low red 
house with a balustrade and 
double flight of steps in front of 
it. Fitness, proportion, dignity 
—it had every quality that was 
lacking in its neighbours. So 
plain was the rebuke it implied 
that Percy, as he jumped from 
the hansom, found himself 
wondering how much longer 
the creators of this world of 
giant warehouses would refrain 
from crushing it out of exist- 
ence. 

“Shall I go first?” he asked, 
and took ten steps in three 
bounds: at the top a porter 
held epen one of the doors, and 
answered his inquiry for Rouge 
Rose. 

“Mr Wilbraham — yes, sir; 
this way, if you please.” 

The bathos of the fall from 
“Rouge Rose Pursuivant” to 
plain “ Mr” was partly atoned 
for by the venerable appearance 
of the hall which the visitors 
were now crossing. It was 
fitted with a high seat and 
barriers as a Court of Chivalry, 
and on the walls and cornice 
were the shields of all the 
Heralds and Pursuivants of the 
College for more than two 


hundred years past. With 
these Percy would have loved 
to linger, but Mr Mundy was 
already following the porter 
out of another door and up a 
sombre staircase, exactly like 
the typical Oxford college 
staircase. The painted tin- 
plate with Mr Wilbraham’s 
name ever his door increased 
the resemblance, and therefore 
seemed appropriate, though 
Perey was again disappointed 
by the absence of the more 
picturesque title. 

Inside the room, when they 
were ushered into it, there was 
still nothing to lessen this dis- 
appointment. Mr Wilbraham 
at his knee-hole table might 
have been a solicitor of the 
most ordinary kind, a courteous 
man ef the world with a busi- 
ness-like manner and an air of 
being entirely at the disposal 
of his clients for a strictly 
limited space of time. He 
understood Percy’s position 
already, and assured him that 
the Twyman pedigree, by Sir 
William’s order, had been 
recently completed, and was 
in the library ready for his 
inspection and signature. He 
then led his visitors back across 
the hall, through an ante- 
chamber, and into the library 
on the far side of it. This was 
a room entirely to Percy’s mind, 
hushed and reposeful, with dark 
shelves on which stood none 
but huge and venerable tomes. 
Even the catalogue, as he soon 
afterwards discovered, was in 
manuscript on vellum, and 
seemed to contain no recent 
entries: anything new, it ap- 
peared, would be out of place 
here—he felt out of place him- 
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self, as a creature of to-day, 
and had to recall the genera- 
tions of dead and buried Twy- 
mans to warrant him no mere 
intruder. 

They were more numerous, 
these ancestors, than he had 
expected: they covered pages 
in the broad heavy volume 
which was laid upon the desk 
before him. He was invited 
to criticise only the entries 
relating to his own generation 
and the two before it, which 
were not yet entered, but all 
the rest were of course open 
for his information, and he set 
himself to go through the whole 
pedigree from the beginning. 
But the work was not very 
enlivening: it required more 
active imagination than he 
could bring to bear at the 
moment, to give any human 
interest to these names and 
dates, tabulated in rigid and 
uniform script, like epitaphs 
on @ cold, bare chapel wall. 
Very soon, though he con- 
tinued to peruse them mechanic- 
ally, he found himself listening 
to @ conversation between his 
guardian and Mr Wilbraham, 
the only other occupant of the 
library having vanished noise- 
lessly. 

“Thank you,” Mr Mundy 
was saying, “there certainly 
are questions which occur to 
me, but I’m not quite sure how 
far I could put them without 
seeming rude, You see, I am 
what is called a man of science 
—what I call a practical man 
—and my questions would be 
practical, scientific. I always 
want to understand the pur- 
pose of anything, the function 
it is intended to perform.” 
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“Certainly,” replied Mr Wil- 
braham. “Well, our records 
have a legal value, and a 
scientific value too: they might 
be useful in a lawsuit about 
land—the sort of case you have 
come about—or in writing a 
work on heredity. But I must 
tell you candidly that I don’t 
regard either of those uses as 
our justification. We exist for 
the sake of family pride. So 
far as it is a natural feeling 
we supply its demands; so far 
as it is a cultivated one we... 
well, we cultivate it.” 

Mr Mundy laughed quietly, 
but with unmistakable enjoy- 
ment. ‘I admire your frank- 
ness,” he said, “but I confess 
that I am astonished. I did 
not know that any institution, 
except the churches, elaimed to 
exist only for the sake of a 
sentiment.” 

Mr Wilbraham was evidently 
amused and attracted in his 
turn. He leaned back against 
the desk, rumpled his black 
hair, and otherwise relaxed his 
professional correctness. 

“A sentiment!” he echoed. 
“Why not say a vice at once? 
But in the name of science, 
what better reason for exist- 
ence could wehave? The State 
is only a federation of families: 
the qualities of a nation are 
only the qualities of the 
families composing it. That’s 
the scientist’s belief as well as 
mine, isn’t it? Then why 
ridicule it as a sentiment?” 

“No,” replid Mr Mundy; “I 
won't ridicule any belief—not 
even my own. When I said 
‘sentiment’ I was thinking not 
of your belief in genealogy but 
of your—forgive me— your 
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heraldic pomps and vanities. 
Isn’t it a large part of your 
business here to indulge that 
pride, that rather primitive 
family feeling—to cultivate it, 
as you say—by the use of 
bright colours and exclusive 
little personal devices?” 
“Certainly, certainly, cer- 
tainly ; I admit it all. That is 
the part of my business that 
I enjoy most. For twenty 
reasons: but this is the one 
for you. Only you must let 
me use my own terms—for in- 
stance, what you call primitive 
I call fundamental. Now! 
Every family, I take it, is the 
contributor of a unique element 
to the world of human society 
—an element which it always 
has given and goes on giving 
again and again in successive 
generations. Is that not scien- 
tific? Very well; we attach 
to that element a label, a prac- 
tical scientific label, which we 
calla surname. Many of us— 
a large proportion of mankind 
—like to have a pictorial sym- 
bol too, an exclusive personal 
symbol for this exclusive per- 
sonal element. Some of us call 
the symbol a coat-of-arms, 
others call it a totem, and so 
on. These—like all symbols— 
have been observed to possess 
@ curious power over the human 
mind. There must be a science 
of symbols. There would be, 
there would have been, long 
before this, only the Church 
of Science shrinks from such 
modernism. She is afraid, like 
other churches, that free in- 
vestigation might produce re- 
sults fatal to some of her most 
valued axioms. Symbols are 


unorthodox, heretical, danger- 
ous—certainly ; but primitive! 
The sea, I believe, is also prim- 
itive,—is it any the less deep 
or less salt or less navigable? 
You see my point ?—I’m rather 
keen about it.” 

Mr Mundy was silent for a 
moment. He had just become 
aware that Percy was follow- 
ing the discussion, and he saw 
that Mr Wilbraham’s argu- 
ment might hereafter be turned 
to account for his own pur- 
poses, if not too much damaged 
in this encounter. 

“T belong to no orthodox 
church,” he said, smiling, “so 
that I need not shrink from 
your investigations. Heredity 
is not my subject, and I know 
nothing about symbols, but I 
can allow you anything that 
really tends to preserve the 
family—even if the colours are 
rather crude,” 

The herald laughed again. 
“ Evidently,” he replied, “our 
symbols are not the right kind 
to influence you.” 

“Neither yours nor others, 
I’m afraid,” said the engineer, 
laughing too. ‘I often say— 
if you will forgive my punning 
on my own name—that I am a 
born Mundy, the antithesis of 
everything that is Sunday, in 
which I include symbols and 
sentiment.” ; 

Mr Wilbraham no longer 
laughed ; his eyes expressed a 
deeper and more humorous 
satisfaction. ‘“ Perfect, perfect, 
perfect,” he said, as if to him- 
self. “A born Mundy! I don’t 
think we need go any further 
—my frankness was nothing 
to that.” 
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CHAPTER L. 


Mr Mundy, as he sat at 
lunch with Percy, was still 
preoccupied with his intention 
of turning Rouge Rose’s doc- 
trines to advantage for his own 
end. He had been warned by 
Amelia that Percy was a little 
difficult just now; that on the 
one important subject of his 
own rights he was inclined to 
take a heretical view—instilled 
in him, she feared, and certainly 
fostered, by his perverse uncle 
Roland. Mr Mundy knew 
better than that: he had seen 
enough of Percy to realise that 
the heresy was @ result of the 
temperament which the com- 
mander and he had both in- 
herited from a common source, 
But he had also reason to hope 
that there was another side to 
the boy, another self on which 
his own influence—being the 
influence of reason too—might 
act not less powerfully. He 
could not believe that the 
Wisps of imagination would 
permanently mislead a judg- 
ment which had the lantern 
of common-sense undoubtedly 
within reach. It was only 
necessary for the lantern to 
be trimmed and put into the 
wanderer’s hand. This, he 
thought, he could do naturally, 
without the set purpose being 
apparent; but he felt an un- 
accustomed nervousness about 
it, for he was conscious of a 
certain independence in the 
boy’s tone,—it was courteous 
and affectionate as ever, but 
with a new touch of self-con- 
fidence, a sense of muscle in 
the grip. He hesitated, but 
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Percy gave him one opening 
after another. 

“Yes,” he said in reply to 
one of them, “I liked the 
College of Arms—there was 


something very attractive 
about it. What did you think 
of your Herald?” 


Percy was ready with ap- 
proval of Mr Wilbraham—his 
appearance, his manners, his 
efficiency. “ And he was pretty 
quick on his feet, too, I thought. 
He got the ball past you rather 
smartly, didn’t he?—-when you 
were talking about symbols?” 


Mr Mundy admitted it 
readily. ‘He did more than 
that: he showed me that I 


had somehow got turned round 
in the wrong direction. We 
are on the same side really, 
he and I,—he’s quite scientific 
about the family. The family 
—the element he spoke of— 
is a real thing, a thing of 
importance. Galton has col- 
lected a good deal of evidence 
to show that it is chiefly in 
the male line that qualities 
persist.” 

The young Oxonian opposite 
to him was interested. “Quite 
so,” he said keenly, “and they 
tell us now that that is why 
the matriarchal system was 
superseded by the patriarchal. 
Primitive man seems to have 
anticipated Galton.” 

Mr Mundy was startled. 
The independent tone, it 
seemed, might be the result 
of a wider education than he 
had thought Litere Humani- 
ores capable of affording. He 
must not let himself be floated 
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mother,” he replied; “and I 
think perhaps you will, when 
you consider what her view 


out on these waters of unknown 
depth. 

“ Percy,” he said in his most 
impressive and _ confidential 
manner, “when you make a 
remark like that it comes over 
me that our relations are 
changed. You have grown 
up—about many things you 
know more than I do, or 
ever did. I am in some ways 
only nominally your guardian. 
It would be nearer the truth 
to say that you and I are 
fellow - guardians—co - trustees 
—of the Twyman inheritance. 
You see what I mean?” 

Percy’s keen face coloured 
with pleasure. “Yes, I see,” 
he replied; “and I think it’s 
@ very sound way of putting it. 
But——” 

His fellow- guardian con- 
cealed his anxiety in silence, 
but at last he had to give 
way. ‘What does your ‘but’ 
lead to?” 

“Well, co-trustees ought to 
understand one another clear- 
ly, I should say, without any 
holding back.” 

The anxiety became more 
acute, and it was justified by 
what followed. “I mean that 
we ought to agree about what 
the inheritance is—what the 
most important part of it is. 
My mother thinks it is Hamp- 
ton St George; my uncle 
Roland thinks it is an ideal 
or tradition, and a career—no- 
thing material, like land or 
money. I agree with him—I 
don’t know what your view is.” 

Mr Mundy realised that his 
little ambush was destroyed by 
this straightforward marching, 
but he admired his adversary 
for it. “I agree with your 


really means. She doesn’t 
wish you to desire Hampton 
for itself—she is perfectly un- 
worldly, as you know. But 
if you are to do the great 
things she expects of you, you 
mustn’t have to begin at the 
very beginning. I have al- 
ways agreed with your uncle 
Roland, that to get a fortune 
by a lawsuit was no career for 
you; but such a fortune may 
very well be the spring-board 
of a career. If there is a good 
point about old families, it is 
that the later- born take off 
from the place gained by the 
earlier generations. The sav- 
ing of effort is immense—just 
as in science, Darwin’s advance 
was only made possible by a 
long line of predecessors. If 
you throw away your accumu- 
lated resources, you can’t hope 
to advance; you are thrown 
back ; your contribution to the 
world is less weighty, less 
widely felt. Your own am- 
bitions are political — that’s 
where you will do your best 
work. You ought not to 
waste your best years in 
preliminary money-making.” 

Percy followed this argument 
with great seriousness, and his 
guardian saw that he was 
getting into touch with allied 
forces. But his hopes were 
overthrown by a sudden coun- 
ter-attack. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Percy, 
“in a private case like mine, 
more of a game to begin at the 
beginning and be your own 
founder.” 

Mr Mundy was silent—won- 
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dering how to reason with un- 
reason. 

“Then there’s another point,” 
Percy went on, “quite a smasher 
in itself. The spring - board 
happens to belong to someone 
else. My mother won’t see 
that.” 

“You think she is blinded 
by her affection for you. Very 
likely she is—she would be. 
Anyhow, her opinion is not 
yours. But it isn’t really a 
matter of opinion, personal 
opinion, is it ?—it’s a case for 
judgment, for a balance of con- 
siderations. There’s no dispute 
about the facts, but there’s a 
conflict between the literal and 
the imaginative estimate of 
them. You are imaginative; 
you see life as a romance, don’t 
you?” 

“T always have,” replied 
Percy, with a glory of retro- 
spect in his smile. 

“Tt doesn’t follow that you 
always will. At present you 
have only seen it in the dis- 
tance, in the future. When 
you come to enter it, you’ll find 
that it is real, and the only 
way to succeed in it is to take 
a real view of it, to act on real 
motives. Your Greeks and 
Romans were first-rate at that 
—I should have thought you 
would have seen their superi- 
ority.” 

“I’m not much of an Aris- 
totelian,” said Percy. 

“Possibly not,” replied Mr 
Mundy warily. “I was think- 
ing rather of the Romans. I 
believe we got the best part of 
our law and social principles 
from them.” 

“The Romans,” said Percy,— 
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“they were unromantic cer- 
tainly ; but see what it brought 
them to—using nightingale’s 
~tongues to make entrées! Was 
that taking areal view?” . 

“ Percy,” replied Mr Mundy, 
with an appealing candour in his 
blue eyes, “you have an unfair 
advantage there— you know 
where to pick the damaging 
instances. But I am not with- 
out authority—you know, I 
daresay, that Schopenhauer has 
stated my case better than I 
can,” 

“ Authority!” cried Percy, 
with unrestrained scorn. “I 
loathe Schopenhauer: do you 
remember his Metaphysic of 
Love —his view of women? 
Another nightingale entrée!” 

The possibilities of direct 
persuasion seemed to be ex- 
hausted. Mr Mundy took the 
opportunity for paying his bill. 

“T don’t quite understand,” 
he said as they walked away, 
“if you are so decided, why 
you took the trouble to go 
through this business of the 
pedigree.” 

“ All I’ve decided at present,” 
replied Percy, “is to go on 
with the case till the lawyers 
can advise upon it.” 

“ Meantime,” said Mr Mundy 
gently, “you might weigh my 
view with your own. I really 
think you won’t find it so con- 
temptible.” 

Percy was quite contrite. 
“Contemptible!” he replied. 
“Not much! I always argue; 
and one naturally argues most 
keenly against a view that 
tempts one.” 

His fellow-guardian thought 
it best to leave matters there. 
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CHAPTER LL 


Mr Mundy need not have 
been afraid that his arguments 
might fail to receive attention : 
rather, since they found some- 
thing congenial in Percy’s mind, 
they made themselves at home 
there, and after the fashion of 
very lively guests soon became 
exacting and _ troublesome. 
They dined out with him that 
night and interrupted the con- 
versation, went with him to 
the theatre and spoiled the 
play, and next morning when 
he took the train for Devon- 
_ shire they sat beside him all 
through the journey, distract- 
ing him equally from the ‘ Daily 
News’ and the ‘Republic of 
Plato. But when he found 
that they were intruding them- 
selves with the same pertin- 
acity upon every occupation of 
the reading- party he had 
joined, it was time to be rid of 
them. He lost a whole morn- 
ing’s work over a letter to his 
guardian; destroyed it in the 
end, and wrote to his mother 
instead :— 

“T did the Herald’s College 
before I came away — quite 
satisfactorily, I think. But 
Father Mundy went with me, 
and that was not so satis- 
factory. He was very jolly, 
but he thought it necessary to 
give me an ultra-paternal jaw 
afterwards on the scientific 
aspect of primogeniture. His 
arguments don’t trouble me in 
the least—they’re very far- 
fetched, and I answered them 
completely—in fact, I’ve been 
answering them ever since. 
They. worry me, not as argu- 


ments, but because they repre- 
sent your point of view, or 
rather your wishes, — and, of 
course, his too, though I think 
his are only an echo of yours, 
That is why I write to you 
instead of to him. I want 
this argumentation to stop. 
It can have no effect: I am 
the only person who has to 
act, and I’m not going to act 
on the balance of argument. 
What matters to me is not an 
abstract question at all,—it is 
my own life. It will be very 
uncomfortable for me if I have 
to do what you don’t approve; 
but it will be much more than 
uncomfortable if I do what I 
don’t approve myself. I am 
very, very sorry to disappoint 
you, but I simply can’t see 
things as they look from your 
side at all. I don’t see why I 
should get out of making my 
own way like other people, and 
I don’t see Hampton in the 
light of a spring-board—that’s 
what Mr Mundy called it. To 
me it is not just so much 
money and influence, it is a 
very beautiful home—but not 
mine. If I took it I should 
spoil my whole idea of it, and 
also my idea of the people 
who live there—my own 
friends. Can you imagine a 
man going through life on a 
fortune grabbed from his best 
friends? Isn’t it a contra- 
diction in terms,—a completely 
false situation? I feel that even 
now, when we are only talking 
about it. I shall never be 
easy till they know, and this 
is what I wanted to say to 
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you. I am not going to do 
anything self-willed or incon- 
siderate, I am quite willing to 
have the whole case advised 
on, but I am going to hear as 
soon as possible how it looks 
to the two who are most con- 
cerned. Directly my schools 
are over I shall go out to 
Davos, or wherever they are 
then, and get Sir William to 
tell them all about it, or to 
let me do it—I promised I 
wouldn’t say anything without 
his consent.” 

The letter concluded with 
lighter matters, but there was 
apostscript. ‘“ On reading this 
over I see that I’ve expressed 
myself clumsily. You mustn’t 
think that the fact of these 
people being my friends is 
what makes the difficulty,—it 
would be exactly the same if 
they were complete strangers. 
I don’t want to take any one 
else’s shoes, I want my own,— 
they’ll fit me better, besides 
being honestly mine. But 
their happening to belong to 


By the end of July Percy 
was free. It was strange that 
such a word should express 
any part of his feelings on 
leaving Oxford—the Holy 
City, as he and his friends 
had called it—but for this last 
term the City had been dese- 
crate. In the hurry and 
anxiety of preparation for his 
final schools, the real Oxford 
seemed to have vanished :. the 
Future had at last broken in 
upon it like a flood and ruined 
the gardens of its eternal Pres- 
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Edward and Althea has absol- 
utely nothing to do with it.” 

The postscript was a great 
consolation to Amelia. ‘Of 
course he ought to tell them,” 
she remarked to Molly after 
showing her the letter. “Sir 
William ought never to have 
made such a condition— just 
like him! Now we shall see 
what Althea says, and whether 
that has ‘absolutely nothing 
to do with it.’ I’m not so 
sure!” 

“Poor Percy!” said Molly, 
“how they do all push and 
pummel him—like making a 
bed! But I don’t believe it 
really changes his shape, any 
of it.” 

_ “ Ah, my dear, we shall see,’ 
remarked her mother, with the 
air of a Wise Woman. 

“Well, anyhow,” 


replied 


Molly, “it’s awfully exciting. 
You know what the news- 
papers said about the Boat 
Race, “ The contest now began 
to partake of a ding-dong char- 
acter.” 






ent. In time to come, when 
they were once more gardens, 
when all that was of value in 
them had been cleared of 
hastily piled rubbish, when 
examinations had been glori- 
ously, or at least honourably, 
left behind,—when he could 
comfortably laugh with Heine 
at the “bourgeois polypi”’ who 
think “love a pastime and a 
University degree a thing of 
importance,’ — Oxford might 
again be the cloudland of 
youth and dream. At this 
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moment he was actually glad 
to escape from it. 

The escape could not have 
been more complete or more 
romantic, though it bore only 
the appearance of a very com- 
monplace holiday. To the 
clerk at the Tourist agency it 
was merely an affair of a re- 
turn ticket to Chur, available 
for six weeks, with directions 
for finding diligences or car- 
riages beyond that point. To 
the traveller himself it was 
what no gold could have 
bought—a flight from the Old 
World, a voyage of discovery 
in the New, not without vague 
hope of horizons beyond all 
maps and all conjecture. 

The distance was the more 
alluring because he did not 
even know for certain when or 
where he would fall in with 
his companions and enter upon 
the new alliance he was seek- 
ing. He had written to Sir 
William to announce himself 
and his object in coming: the 
reply had been cordial but 
indefinite. Not a word of 
the proposed discussion with 
Edward and Althea: as for 
meeting, the Davos party were 
all to leave immediately for a 
driving tour. They could not 
be sure about dates, but their 
route would be by main roads 
and passes, so that Percy could 
have no difficulty in cutting 
into it at one point or another, 
and they would leave messages 
for him at all their stopping- 
places. 

The song of the road was 
ringing gaily in his head as 
his train pounded along 
through France. He looked 
with idle content at the 


changing landscape: when 
daylight faded he got out his 
new Reisekarte der Schweiz 
and found that still more 
picturesque. The names of 
unimportant Engadine  vil- 
lages, dully familiar to the 
least enterprising of summer 
tourists, gleamed through the 
mist of anticipation with all 
the magic of sunrise, which is 
sometimes more potent than 
that of sunset. He was aston- 
ished when in the breakfast 
restaurant at Bale he over- 
heard a party of obvious 
Londoners speaking of these 
places in his song as if they 
knew them all as well as 
Piccadilly. He had to remind 
himself that however they 
might echo names, no two 
travellers ever reached the 
same place yet. 

The second night out he 
slept at Chur, hoping for a 
telegram which did not come. 
Next morning, being still 
without news, he drove south 
to Tiefenkasten, a place for 
him of great strategic import- 
ance, since it is the starting- 
point from which both the 
main routes to the Engadine 
diverge, and whether Sir 
William chose the Albula or 
the Julier Pass he must be 
met or heard of there. 

Percy had the instinct of 
the chase: it was stronger in 
him now than it had ever 
been. The steady pace of his 
carriage fretted him: when it 
came to the edge of a deep 
valley and began to descend 
still more tediously by a zig- 
zag road, he took to his feet 
and plunged down by a suc- 
cession of short cuts. At the 
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hotel he called at once for 
luncheon and the visitors’ 
book. There in the cool ver- 
andah which hangs over the 
loudest river in Switzerland 
he found the first trace of his 
quarry—three names written 
only that morning. His eager- 
ness redoubled at the sight of 
them, and he read, a dozen 
times over, the appended note 
which told him that the desti- 
nation of the party was the 
Kronenhof in Pontresina, and 
their route the Julier. The 
journey would take them two 
days, he was informed by the 
innkeeper, and he might be 
practically certain that they 
would spend the night at 
Molins. He could make sure of 
overtaking them there or even 
on the road, for they were but 
an hour in advance of him. 

His excitement rose still 
higher at this: he resolved, 
with a kind of furious exulta- 
tion, to run them down at a 
gallop. The steep and dusty 
ascent of the Julier is perhaps 
the least ideal country that 
could be chosen for such a 
pursui.. but his determination 
was not to be reasoned with. 
In three-quarters oi an hour 
he had swallowed 2 hasty 
meal Cismissed his comfort- 
able little einspanner and en- 
gaged a larger carriage with 
two fresh horses. The promise 
of additional trinkgeld roused 
his new driver to a very un- 
usual effort. and probably no 
traveller going that way ever 
covered the ground more 
quickly on a July afternoon. 
But neither on the road nor at 
Molins did he see anything of 
the two gentlemen and a lady 





for whom he was looking so 
eagerly. 

In his present mood there 
was but one thing to be done, 
because there was but one 
thing to believe. Since the 
chase was still in front of him 
he must go farther and if pos- 
sible faster. If his friends had 
gone beyond Molins, his driver 
assured him, there was only 
one place where they could 
find accommodation for the 
night. Stalla, it was called, 
or Bivio, because the deserted 
Septimer branched off there 
from the Julier. So to Stalla 
Percy came in the twilight, 
very tired, and found himself 
the only guest in a singularly 
dreary inn. While his supper 
was preparing he telegraphed 
back to Tiefenkasten and for- 
ward to Silvaplana and Pon- 
tresina—but no one could give 
him any clue. The scent was 
lost: no hound was ever so 
completely at fault. 

He woke early next morning 
and sat for a long time after 
breakfast puzzling over maps. 
At last he wandered out of the 
house and stood looking alter- 
nately up and down the road. 
A carriage came in sight—the 
first up the pass that day. As 
it came nearer he saw that it 
contained a single passenger— 
a white-haired old gentleman 
wich ruddy cheeks. 

“Good morning,” said Sir 
William ; “which way did you 
come here?” 

“From Tietenkasten—I was 
behind you there,” replied 
Percy, still bewildered. 

“Ah, I see,” remarked Sir 
William, as if nothing had 
happened. ‘We turned aside 
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a few miles to see the Schyn— 
it was odd that you should 
happen to pass just then. 
Edward and Althea are some- 
where behind, walking.” 

They waited, looking back. 

“T hope,” said Percy, seizing 
his opportunity,—‘“I hope you 
don’t mind my coming like 
this, on my own invitation.” 

“Not at all—we are very 
glad to be four.” 

“ But you only answered half 
my letter: you said nothing 
about my object in coming.” 

“Oh!” said Sir William, 


“about speaking to the young 
people, you mean. Well, I said 
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nothing because I saw no 
reason to depart from what 
I had said before.” 

“The tone was his most 
courteous and most absolute, 
but he saw even as he spoke 
that there was a new and for- 
midable resolution in Percy’s 
manner. “Of course,” he 
added, without apparent haste, 
“the stipulation hardly applies 
so strictly to Althea—she is 
not concerned in the same 
way.” 

Percy heard the remark, but 
without feeling of any kind. 
He had just sighted two 
travellers approaching on foot. 


CHAPTER LIIL. 


His memory retained scarcely 
any record of what happened 
during the next twenty minutes. 
There must have been greet- 
ings, certainly ; hand-grips and 
perhaps a confused intense 
glanee, hurriedly averted. Al- 
thea had said of her brother, 
“Isn't he looking well?” 
Edward had inquired with 
genial irrelevancy, “How are 
the boys?” and both had asked 
at once how Percy came to be 
where he was. His own voice 
had replied to some or all of 
these questions: then there 
had been an argument with 
his driver, a final payment, 
and a transfer of baggage: Sir 
William and Edward had sub- 
sided into the carriage, and 
here he was himself striding 
away in front of it up the long 
last gradient of the Pass, with 
Althea by his side and a sort 
of luminous haze between them, 
in which were lost, for the time 


being, all the thoughts of the 
past few days, all the matters 
which he had come so far to 
discuss, and even his hopes for 
the future, far or near. 

But while his consciousness 
lost in outline it gained in in- 
tensity : the earth was beautiful 
to him as it had never been be- 
fore. Last night he had seen 
much that was picturesque,— 
the gigantic adamantine ranges 
above him, the river Julia at 
his feet, the wooded hill and 
tower of Spliidatsch, the ruined 
battlements of Marmorera,—to 
each of them in turn he had 
applied the epithet “fine,” but 
always without feeling, or with 
no more feeling than could be 
fully expressed by that bank- 
rupt word. And now? Now 
he was turning his back on all 
these, trudging from bend to 
bend of a monotonous road, 
climbing without advancing on 
bleak and stony terraces of 
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moorland. Ay! but it was 
new, it was new born, it was 
new created: it was the widest 
of all worlds under the highest 
of all heavens, filled with an 
ocean of sunlight, and alive with 
the wind of morning. In such 
a country he did not walk, he 
marched, and while his feet 
marched his pulses danced to 
the same music. Whatever can 
be given by romance, by the 
union of the unexpected, the 
desirable, and the fantastic, 
was now created for him out 
of nothing by the mere presence 
of a companion, upon whom his 
own proximity was working 
with the same curious power, 
though he did not suspect it, 
did not even stop to think of 
the possibility of it. Althea too 
was marching buoyantly: Al- 
thea too was dancing in the 
chamber of her own heart: but 
Percy, though his affections 
were deeply and irrevocably 
bound, was preoccupied not so 
much with her dear self as 
with his own relation to her. 
They had been separated for 
a year: throughout that time 
their intimacy had continued 
and prospered, but on paper 
only, and paper is not the true 
medium, letters are not the 
true symbols, for the expression 
of young love. Intellectually 
they were, perhaps, nearer than 
they had ever been; but that 
warmer and more subtle near- 
ness which is for sweet-and- 
twenty so much the most 
binding of life’s tendrils, this 
they had lost for the time and 
could not instantly recover. It 
would grow again, but not 
without due process of the 
seasons, 





This Percy felt plainly enough, 
but without any kind of dismay. 
To be once more with Althea 
in unrestricted companionship 
was @ solution of all possible 
difficulties, a way of life that 
might confidently be trusted to 
lead anywhere. Perhaps she 
felt the same confidence: at any 
rate, they both set themselves, 
without thinking about it, to 
talk, and talk, and talk of every- 
thing that they had ever talked 
about before, mixed in novel 
and pleasing combinations with 
things of the living hour. It 
may seem strange, but among 
these there was no place found 
for Percy’s own affair, the 
business that had brought him 
here. That was in the mist 
and remained there, whatever 
else might be brought out into 
clearer and clearer sunlight. 
Percy would as soon have 
talked of his examination 
papers. Sir William’s con- 
cession was a grant of free 
speech to one who had yet to 
learn the whole language again 
from the beginning. 

Of course a language is more 
quickly learnt the second time: 
the learner does not really go 
back quite to the beginning. 
These two thought they were 
doing so, but that very illusion 
proved how completely they 
had left their beginning behind. 
In a very few minutes Percy 
was once more at his favourite 
sport, beating the underwoods 
of conversation with ardent 
keenness, starting ideas, quota- 
tions, and arguments in every 
direction at once, missing or 
hitting with equal enjoyment, 
thinking all the time less of the 
game than of the company in 
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which he hunted it. Althea 
too was almost her old self, 
following him at first with 
eager attention, then suddenly 
hanging back as it were a pace 
or two to get a more detached 
view of his performance, and 
with a whimsical half- timid 
question forcing him to self- 
ridicule or self-defence. 

In an hour and a half they 
had reached the top of the pass, 
and the carriage was still be- 
hind them. They walked on 
with fresh energy down the 
reverse slope, and here at last 
was a landscape deserving all 
that Percy’s enthusiasm could 
say of it. Right opposite, 
towering incredibly into the 
height of heaven, were the 
tremendous black and white 
ridges of the Bernina range. 
Far below, in the wooded gulf 
between, lay the long narrow 
valley of the Upper Engadine, 
a chain of turquoise lakes set 
in brilliant gold-green enamel. 
But Percy had ro more adjec- 
tives: he had failed already 
once that morning to paint in 
words the light that shone for 
him upon the Julier; he was 
silent as they stood looking 
upon this. 

“ That beats me,” he said at 
last; “there’s nothing to be 
said.” 

“Is there ever anything to 
be said about scenery ?” 

He knew, suddenly and with 
a rush o: happy recollection, 
how she would be glancing up 
at him: he turned and saw the 
look. 

“You are quite wrong now,” 
he replied; “you are putting 
down scenery as one of the 
common topics of the conven- 





tional, So it is sometimes; 
but there’s a great distino- 
tion. It is not like the 
weather. A man talks about 
the weather when his mind’s at 
its slowest, when the propeller 
is making the smallest possible 
number of revolutions per 
minute. Scenery is most in- 
teresting when you're at your 
top speed.” 

“‘ When those who talk about 
it are walking hard, do you 
mean?” 

“TIT meant when they are at 
their best. We enjoy this 
view because we are at our 
best to-day.” 

“Are we? Why?” 

He made no sign, but some 
inward control checked him 
suddenly, as one might rein 
back a horse on the edge of a 
precipice, Yet he was within 
an inch of plunging over. 
“Because we are in love!”— 
since it was true .. . but 
though he was indeed bound 
for that happy valley, this 
path was too abrupt. Not 
that he had learned to cal- 
culate, at twenty-three, still 
less to hesitate; but the in- 
stinct to give chase and capture 
was dominated by the instinct 
to save alive, to grasp with no 
irreverent or selfish hand. So 
he could not answer Althea’s 
“Why?” He could only 
evade it. 

“Oh!” he said, “only that I 
feel at my best—don’t you?” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied. 
“T’ve been walking hard 
enough.” 

“But, seriously,” he said, 
“don’t you think there are 
higher possibilities in scenery ? 
It is not like the weather, just 
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a convenient meeting-place for ‘It was in Wordsworth’s boy- 
twoempty heads. It isaroom hood that it haunted him like a 


with windows—there’s always 
the mere beauty. Even if the 
talkers are only a pair of idlers, 
‘Who have no need of a 
remoter charm By thought 
supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye,’ at 
any rate they are looking at 
something better than a rain- 
gauge. If they are not... 
well, if they are not merely 
passing time, they may do 
better still, they may give each 
other the ‘sense of something 
far more deeply interfused.’” 

Again she glanced up at him, 
sympathetic, admiring, but 
very mischievous. 

“Wordsworth is rather an 
elderly taste, isn’t he?” 

“ Scenery is not,” he replied. 


passion; and it is commonly 
when people are young and in 
love that they feel most in 
touch with nature—with the 
beauty of the world.” 

“Do they ?” 

“Well . .. it has always 
been the customfor...” He 
started back once more. What 
abyss was before him now ?—a 
Discourse on the History of the 
Honeymoon! This time he 
was saved by the sound of 
wheels and voices on the road 
above. As he handed Althea 
into the carriage and took his 
own place opposite Sir William, 
he tingled with the afterglow 
of an escape. The passes of 
the Grisons seemed to abound 
in precipices. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


So it was: the country he 
had now entered was a dan- 
gerous one. Not a day passed 
that did not bring him to the 
edge of at least one of these 
unforeseen declivities, and there 
was not one of them down 
which he would not gladly 
have thrown himself headlong. 
But he was no longer the mere- 
ly impulsive young animal, no 
longer the head-in-air fantastic 
lover of Downton days, who 
could turn so happily out of 
the workaday world by the 
first bye-lane of starlight and 
jessamine. Hehad now ashare 
of his own, a troublesome share, 
in that more dusty world. He 
had come out here with a def- 
inite purpose, and until he had 
fulfilled that and extricated 


himself from his perplexities 
he had no right — so he kept 
telling himself —to go even 
one step .urther on the true 
journey of his life. 

So he walked as warily as 
he could: but the difficulty of 
it! He was all day in two- 
fold peril: besides these chance 
perils of the road; there was a 
peril of the air in which he 
moved. It had a radiance that 
dazzled, a power that surged 
up all the channels of his blood : 
there were sudden moments 
when upon no temptation, no 
glimpse of opportunity, he was 
seized with the passion of the 
cataract for the pool, the desire 
to make a headlong end—dizzy, 
lost, but unbewailing. Atother 
times the world was changed 
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by a softer spell, filled with 
deep undertones, whispering 
secrets to be overheard by him 
alone: he had a continual con- 
sciousness of the fairyland that 
lies behind all the busy life of 
mortals — every face, every 
human voice, bore a significance 
for him beyond its plain and 
trivial meaning. 

If this was possible among 
the bare black and white moun- 
tains of the Engadine, how 
much more powerful was the 
enchantment when at last the 
travellers turned towards Italy. 
There can be but few days of 
pilgrimage to compare with 
that on which for the first time 
the wanderer looks back at the 
great rock wall of the Maloja, 
shutting out the whole north 
behind him, and then forward 
again to the white road that 
goes winding by chestnut 
groves and wayside shrines to 
the Land of Goth’s Desire. 

On this journey Promontogno 
is the general place of halt, but 
it was hot and crowded, and 
some chance acquaintance had 
told Sir William of Soglio, 
which lies on a shelf a thousand 
feet up the western side of the 
valley. Perey and Althea went 
on foot, as usual, and their 
footpath led through orchard 
after orchard, the air that 
stirred the leaves breathing 
more and more cool in that 
Southern twilight which comes 
so quickly and seems to have 
so little darkness in it. 

When they reached the top 
and turned the corner of the 
little street they stood in silence 
—the rare silence of perfect 
satisfaction. They seemed, as 
in a delightful dream, to have 





climbed out of their own cen- 
tury altogether. This way 
and that ran a tangle of tiny 
medizval alleys: across them 
the houses leaned towards one 
another, and were only saved 
from falling by high arches 
pitched like bridges from side 
to side. Below one of these 
hung an iron cresset, with a 
feeble light already showing 
yellow in the dusk. 

The little square before the 
inn was quite deserted: they 
sat down upon a bench and 
looked across the deep gulf 
from which they had come, 
On the far side of it a line of 
strangely serrated crags rose 
into a clear sky: they seemed 
to be the sea-wall of the world, 
and beyond them the moon was 
sailing rapidly like a silver 
boat on a swift and rising 
tide. 

Percy felt as if he were 
making that voyage, and Al- 
thea with him. By a common 
impulse they turned away and 
came back to Earth again, but 
the sense of close companion- 
ship remained. They looked 
at one another like two who 
have come far together and 
have lost their way. Suddenly 
he started up. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“T have a feeling—I can’t 
explain it—that this is one of 
the places where things hap- 
pen. Do you feel that?” 

“No, not quite: but I have 
an odd sensation of being ex- 
pected here—of being intended 
to come.” 

Yes, he thought, that is 
what I meant. But he said 
no more: he was trying to re- 
call his own purpose in coming 
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—it had been so important a 
few days ago. ; 

When Edward and Sir Wil- 
liam arrived they all went into 
the house together. It had 
little of the inn about it: to 
all appearance it was still the 
palazzo da state of the counts 
who built it centuries ago. 
The stairs and passages were 
all of cool grey stone, round- 
arched in the solid and serene 
Italian style: the dining-hall 
was vaulted with a groined 
roof of stone, and its windows 
were set high up in deep em- 
brasures, strongly barred with 
iron. By the great fireplace 
hung a couple of swords, their 
blades damascened with the 
motto Vigilandum, their vellum 
scabbards worn as with con- 
stant use. The rooms above 
were stately and well furnished, 


pannelled and ceiled with a 
dark aromatic wood: the 
fragrance was 80 exquisitely 
faint that the air was rather 
haunted by it than perfumed. 
Outside in the corridors stood 
great presses, carved with the 
names of the: successive brides 
and bridegrooms for whose 
home-coming they had been 
made. 

Who were those ancient 
lords? Their hospitality seemed 
to have survived them: their 
quiet and spacious house, with 
its open doors and ready cham- 
bers, seemed to be still await- 
ing their guests, and now at 
last the guests were here. For 
what purpose? and by whose 
desire? Again Percy felt, as 
the door of his own room closed 
upon him, that this was the 
place of an event. , 


CHAPTER LV. 


The next day was to be an 
idle one: but before the morn- 
ing was half gone it had pro- 
vided a surprise for Percy — 
the arrival of a letter, which 
had been overlooked at Pro- 
montogno the evening before. 
It was from Molly, and pressed 
him in her own peculiar style 
for an account of his progress 
to date. ‘‘ Look here, my man,” 
she wrote, “I don’t want to be 
severe with you, but you must 
think a little more of your 
responsibility to your owners. 
Your aged mother will have a 
fit if you don’t tell us how you 
are getting on. I’m _ nearly 
worn out with anxiety myself : 
a ding-dong contest is a very 
exhausting thing to watch.” 


He smiled faintly as he read, 
then frowned, put the letter in 
his pocket, and went out in 
search of Althea. He tracked 
her to the garden, an empty 
and almost desolate little place, 
but still endearingly formal 
and elegant. By a corner of 
one of the square-cut hedges he 
stood for a moment to enjoy 
the picture. She was sitting 
in the angle of the old wall, 
her dove-coloured dress and 
shadowy straw hat making a 
curiously perfect harmony with 
the crumbling plaster and deep 
eaves behind her. One hand 
was pressed downward on the 
seat, the other she was holding 
out with a charming gesture of 
persuasion to a lizard which 
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lay along the slab of stone as 
motionless as @ carven orna- 
ment. At last it glided away 
and he advanced. 

“It was nice of you not to 
move,” she said. 

“T wanted to watch,” he 
replied; and then, “How did 
you know I wasthere? You 
couldn’t see me and the lizard 
too.” 

“T wonder,” she murmured, 
and began to move towards 
the door which led out on to 
the hillside. 

They wandered out together, 
and came presently to the edge 
of the little plateau on which 
the village stands. The cam- 
panile jutted out against the 
sky, sheer over the gorge: far 
below to right and left stretched 
the Val Bregaglia, filled with a 
deep blue mist like sleep, the 
river winding through it a 
thread of paler and brighter 
blue, like the path to dream- 
land. Right beneath them, 
small and clear as a town in 
one of Perugino’s distances, 
Bondo lay clustering by road 
and river. 

Althea mused as she looked, 
happily and quietly. “It is 
like looking from one world at 
another. It is impossible to 
believe there can be anything 
in common between our life and 
theirs.” 

To Percy, conscious of the 
letter in his pocket and ready 
to clutch at any help, the words 
were an encouragement: he 


saw an analogy which seemed 
to him to lessen the abruptness 
of his opening. 

“T have not yet told you,” 
he said in a rather strained 
voice, “ what I really came out 
here for.” 
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Her heart sprang up out of 
sleep and fled away into dark- 
ness with tremendous leaps, 
But being a man, he did not 
perceive that, and, while he 
went on with his plodding, the 
wild thing returned to some- 
thing like courage. 

“ Tt seems an incredible story, 
but they think... there’s a 
theory, a legal theory, that I am 
the next heir to Hampton after 
your grandfather. It’s a ques- 
tion of the terms on which it 
was granted to our ancestor— 
they say it can’t be disentailed ; 
it must come to me instead of 
Edward.” 

She looked steadily down 
at Bondo, and made no sign. 
His embarrassment increased ; 
he talked volubly and incon- 
secutively of all the aspects of 
the case, eager to explain, to 
make it clear how repugnant 
his own claim was to him. In 
truth, it had never been more 
so, but a kind of hot shame 
took from him the power of 
putting into words a feeling 
that was so obvious. 

“ Anyhow,” he said at last, 
more quietly, “‘I got so worried 
that I came out here to ask you 
for your advice.” 

Still she was silent—think- 
ing, thinking swiftly and in- 
tensely, with all her mind and 
all her heart; but both were 
hidden from him. 

He felt puzzled, alarmed. 
“ Althea .. .” he laid his hand 
very gently on her arm. She 
turned to face him, and to his 
astonishment her eyes rained 
bright tears, her lips were 
crisped in curves that he had 
never seen before. 

“Don’t ask me now,” she 
pleaded, and two last tears fell 
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as she spoke. “Let us go 
home.” 

When they reached the gar- 
den again he made one more 
effort to rebuild his ruined 
palace. ‘“T am afraid,” he be- 
gan very humbly,—“I am afraid 


I have spoiled the morning for 
on eT 
“The morning!” Then see- 
ing him wince she seized his 
hand, pressed it, put it firmly 
from her, and walked away 
into the house. 


CHAPTER LVI, 


The day mounted from heat 
to heat, laying on every one a 
deadening weight of drowsiness. 
In the streets, on the hillside, 
nothing moved : the house itself 
was mute with a kind of breath- 
ingsilence. Only in the garden, 
as Percy looked out upon it 
from the deep cool embrasure 
of his own window, a phantom 
seemed to pass at times along 
the deserted walks that trem- 
bled in the hot air, like the all 
but invisible presence of the 
moon- princess in the story, 
fainter at mid-day than the 
faintest shadow, and only re- 
covering her embodied loveli- 
ness when the glaring afternoon 
declined into the freshness and 
dusk of evening. 

Would evening ever come 
again, he wondered in dull 
misery, and would it bring with 
it that refreshment, that re- 
newal of vivid life, in which his 
perplexed brain might at least 
understand, if not solve, the 
problem before him? For he 
was at this moment unable 
even to see the rock upon 
which he had struck so un- 
expectedly. 

At last the great shadow of 
the mountain ridge spread 
swiftly up the hill like an 
inundation: he woke with a 
sudden return of resolve, and 
went up to look for Edward. 


There was no other way out of 
it, he said to himself, and no 
room left for scruples. 

Edward was reclining in the 
cool upper hall, a sort of 
spacious landing with a great 
fireplace and gallery, hung 
with armour and a portrait or 
two. A game of patience lay 
on the table beside him. 

“Edward,” said Perey with 
decision, “I want your advice : 
I’ve got a case to put before 
you—one that concerns us 
both.” 

“You needn’t trouble,” re- 
plied Edward with enjoyment 
of the astonishment he was 
causing. “I know it already 
—Twyman v. Twyman alias 
Donnelly.” 

“He has told you!” ex- 
claimed Percy. ‘Well! but 
that doesn’t matter now: 
what is your view of the 
business ?” 

“‘T should imagine,” replied 
Edward with deliberate hum- 
our, “that it is exactly the 
opposite of yours.” 

“Then you're wrong—I hate 
my own claim, and that’s just 
what I’ve been trying to tell 
your sister this morning.” 

“Oh! you’ve been trying to 
tell her that: didn’t you suc- 
ceed ?” 

“No; I can’t understand 
why, but she burst into tears.” 
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“Quite so,” said Edward ; 
“obviously, inevitably—in fact, 
how otherwise?” 

Percy’s face darkened with 
puzzled indignation. Edward 
enlarged upon his text. 

“Consider for a moment, you 
old dunderhead, consider the 
perplexities of the situation: 
put yourself at someone else’s 
point of view. Your particular 
friend sets up a claim to your 
brother’s house and home: if 
he succeeds there’s an end of 
the particular friendship—as 
one of your own poets has said, 
‘‘farewel, al is go.’ If, on the 
other hand, he fails, he is either 
an injured man for life or a 
detected burglar. Who would 
not weep to see one’s particular 
friend in such a case? Who 
indeed ?” 

“Oh! stop your tomfoolery,” 
cried Percy; “I never meant 
to succeed: and as for being 
injured, how could I be injured 
by losing what I never had 
any right to?” 

“A very sound view,—re- 
markably sound: it has my 
entire sympathy: but it will 
never have Thea’s.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, if you press the ques- 
tion, because she’s an unreas- 
onable, infatuated, prejudiced 
little owl.” 

Percy had perhaps some 
knowledge of that prejudice 
already, but it had always 
hitherto been decently ignored 
by every one. To hear it 
spoken of, even in so ribald 
a phrase, was like the first 
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real flash of the rising sun, 
In another instant the whole 
earth was golden. 

“Edward,” he said, “you're 
cured —you’re quite yourself 
again—good-bye!” 

He ran downstairs to Althea’s 
sitting-room. The door was 
open, and he could see her 
reading on the balcony. “May 
I come in?” he cried in a 
round ringing voice, and entered 
without the permission. 

She rose and came forward 
into the room, the book in her 
hand, and her face full of 
wonder at his changed manner. 
He took the book and tossed 
it upon a table; took her two 
hands, lifted them, bent over 
and kissed them. Her fingers 
tightened upon his; when he 
raised his head he saw that 
she had closed her eyes, as if 
she too were making a vow in 
her own heart. She opened 
them again, and he took her 
in his arms. 

“What is it?” she asked as 
she rested there. “ What is it?” 

“Tt is not separation,” he 
said, “and that was what hurt. 
They may all be against me 
now.” 

“They? Against you? Oh! 
I remember. But what does 
all that matter?” 

“Nothing —less than no- 
thing: it never did—it is not 
in our story—yours and mine, 
darling. It is utterly irrele- 
vant.” 

For half an hour they talked 
only of things that were not so 
utterly irrelevant. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ROBERT DINWIDDIE. 


WHEN he came out to India 
not many years before the 
Mutiny broke out, Robert Din- 
widdie was about as tough a 
young man as could be found 
east of Suez. He was hard 
physically and still harder 
mentally, and in manner very 
cold and reserved. To all ap- 
pearance nothing could fatigue 
him: few things could move 
him to any expression of feel- 
ing, and it was said of him that 
outwardly he was never pleased, 
never surprised, never angry, 
and never enthusiastic over 
anything save his work. He 
seemed, in fact, to be untouch- 
able, and this being so, it was 
not surprising that he was a 
man of few friends; for while 
his brother - officers admired 
him and in a way liked him, 
there was something so for- 
bidding in the quiet reserve of 
manner with which he hedged 
himself round, that any closer 
relation was impossible. And 
yet such was the confidence 
that he inspired in others, 
without trying to do so, that 
had there been a question of 
choosing a companion for a 
tough piece of work or a friend 
to back one in a tight corner, 
the majority of his brother- 
officers would have chosen 
Robert Dinwiddie. 

When he had been in India 
five years Robert’s health gave 
way, and he was ordered home 
on a year’s furlough: while he 
was in England a miracle oo- 
curred, and he fell in love with 
&@ woman. 

VOL, OXC.—NO, MCXLIX. 


This is not the place to de- 
scribe Robert’s efforts not to 
fall in love, or to tell of his 
wooing when these failed. It 
is enough to say that Margaret 
Hope touched some curious 
master-key in his nature, and 
that when she accepted him 
Robert appeared to be a 
changed man. 

He loved her with all the 
pent-up strength of a strong 
nature, and when the flood- 
gates with which Robert had 
held it so tightly in control 
broke beneath her touch, he 
appeared under entirely dif- 
ferent colours. 

Coldness, reserve, and pride 
gave place to a gaiety, gentle- 
ness, and humility that sat very 
well upon him. If he had 
seemed hard before, he was 
now of an extraordinary ten- 
derness: all the hardness had 
been charmed eut of him, and 
it seemed as though the influ- 
ence of Margaret Hope had 
transformed him almost be- 
yond recognition. 

They were to have been mar- 
ried before Robert’s return to 
the East, but here Fate put a 
spoke in their wheel, and Mar- 
garet being seized with a severe 
illness, Robert had to sail with- 
out her and content himself 
with the thought that in six 
months she would join him in 
India. 

The six months slid past with 
the slow rapidity characteristio 
of such periods of waiting: 
during that time Robert, his 
old nature partly reasserting 
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itself, told no one of his engage- 
ment, and his brother-officers 
were at a loss to account for 
the curious change in his char- 
acter. They never guessed at 
the real reason, for the man 
who suggested that Robert 
was in love would have been 
hooted down. Still, Robert, 
from being merely admired in 
a cold sort of way, became a 
very popular man. 

When Margaret’s ship reached 
Bombay, she started on the 
long, slow journey up-country 
(for that was before the day of 
railways), under escort of her 
friends Major and Mrs Raven- 
hill, who were bound for a 
small cantonment called Ma- 
hommedgarh, where the for- 
mer’s regiment was quartered. 
It had been arranged that 
Robert should join her at that 
place, and that they should be 
married there. 

The Mutiny broke out on 
May 10, and it was on that 
very day that Robert received 
a letter from Margaret report- 
ing her safe arrival at Mahom- 
medgarh. Three days later 
news came through that the 
N.I. at Mahommedgarh, 
the only regiment at that place, 
had mutinied and massacred 
every European in the station. 

Inwardly Robert was now 
neither to hold nor to bind; 
outwardly he became the same 
cold and reserved man that he 
had been before his engage- 
ment. No one had an inkling 
of the pain that tore at his 
heart, and there was no time in 
those busy days to speculate as 
to the reason which had caused 
him to revert to his old for- 
bidding demeanour. Perhaps 





it. was some touch of heredity 
that evinced itself in Robert's 
nature at this time, causing 
him to model himself uncon- 
sciously upon some psalm-sing- 
ing, crop-eared, Covenanting 
ancestor; for while he threw 
himself with terrific energy 
into his work, he also prayed 
continually to Heaven for ven- 
geance on his enemies. At 
nights, when he could be alone 
and others were asleep, Robert 
was on his knees, wrestling, as 
his Covenanter-forebear would 
have said, with God, and de- 
manding that he and no other 
should be the instrument of 
divine justice upon the mur- 
derers of Margaret. To fall in 
with the N.I. was the only 
hope that he had at this time: 
for him everything else was 
blackness of despair. 

When the native troops had 
risen, Robert had been ordered 
to join a regiment of horse that 
was being hastily raised at 
Lahore. He was appointed 
Adjutant of this corps, and the 
drill and equipment of its men 
kept him busy with work 
which was abhorrent. For he 
was burning to kill. But it 
was done at last, and the 4th 
Sikh Irregular Cavalry, 500 
sabres strong, took the road 
towards Delhi under the leader- 
ship of a man who had won 
his spurs on the Frontier. 
Delhi was captured before the 
new corps arrived there, and 
Robert’s disappointment was a 
bitter one. The 4th were then 
sent on to join a small column 
that was chasing isolated 
bodies of rebels, and it soon 
earned for itself a considerable 
reputation for dash and daring. 
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Its charges were perhaps not 
in an absolute straight line, 
its pursuits were not always 
“in hand,” but the regiment 
got a name for killing, and 
many Pandies rued the rash- 
ness which had made them wait 
for the rush of those country- 
bred horses and the fierce and 
eager men who rode them. 

Robert was always in the 
thickest of it: he was perhaps 
the one man in a thousand 
who is born naturally brave, 
and literally does not know 
what fear is. To this quality 
he added the desperation of 
a man who is bankrupt of 
hope and of happiness, the 
blind anger of one who has 
@ personal as well as a national 
wrong to avenge, and the skill 
of a well-trained swordsman. 
If Robert appeared to court 
death, death as _ certainly 
seemed to avoid Robert : bullets 
fired at point-blank range went 
astray, bayonet -thrusts tore 
his clothes but missed his 
body, sword-cuts failed to 
take effect. Cholera, sun- 
stroke, and fever, claiming their 
victims in tens and twenties, 
passed Robert by. He went 
on where others failed or fell, 
by day an almost mechanical 
engine of destruction ; by night 
a fanatic who called continu- 
ally upon God for vengeance. 
The tragedy of Margaret's 
death had indeed unhinged 
him: sane in all other re- 
spects, he was as regards that 
@ monomaniac of the most 
violent type. 

By his men he was adored ; 
his recklessness and his skill 
as a fighter appealed strongly 
tothem. His reserve of man- 
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ner and his power of silence 
impressed them, and the fact 
that he seemed to bear a 
charmed life put the crowning 
touch to their admiration of 
him. 

Owing to the number of 
casualties among the British 
officers of his regiment, Robert, 
in addition to performing the 
duties of Adjutant, also acted 
as a Squadron - Commander, 
and it was in this latter 
capacity that he one day found 
himself in charge of the ad- 
vanced-guard to the column. 
Presently a man galloping in 
from the flank brought news 
that a small body of mutineer 
infantry, perhaps twenty men, 
was marching in front, and 
that they had taken refuge 
in a small walled enclosure. 
Robert galloped forward with 
two troops, and suddenly found 
himself exposed to a heavy 
musket-fire. 

The mutineers were estab- 
lished strongly ; they were cut 
off from escape, and as they 
knew that quarter was out 
of the question, it was certain 
that they would fight hard. 
Most men would have waited 
till the infantry came up, for 
the work in hand was essen- 
tially work for foot - soldiers, 
aided perhaps by a gun or 
two. But Robert’s impatient 
spirit could brook no delay: 
he had with him a light 10- 
pounder gun, and this he 
ordered to open upon the en- 
closure. The walls were of 
mud, and a breach was soon 
made. Directly it was practic- 
able, Robert dismounted his 
two troops and led his men 
to the attack. It was a 
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ticklish business: dismounted 
swordsmen marched against 
men armed with musket and 
bayonet and forced to fight 
like cornered rats, but Robert’s 
personality was such that his 
men would have followed him 
into worse places than that. 
They swarmed after him now 
like wasps, and scrambled over 
the débris of the wall and 
through the breach: inside the 
enclosure the rebels fought 
with the valour of despair, 
but in a few minutes it was 
all over, and Robert, panting 
and hot, was able to take stock 
of the proceedings. 

He stooped over a dead man 
to examine the number on the 
buttons of his tunic, for he was 
still wearing the Company’s 
uniform. The number was 
clear enough—it was that of 
the N.L 

Robert caught his breath for 
a moment; then he was filled 
with a vengeful joy. He 
counted the bodies of the dead 
with a frenzied satisfaction 
that a month or two earlier 
would have horrified himself. 
Up to nineteen he counted, 
and he was just forming the 
word “twenty” when the 
twentieth man stirred. Robert 
had all but given an order to 
despatch him, when a thought 
struck him. 

He rode over to the man, 
who with eyes wide open lay 

aning. 

“‘Do you hear what I say?” 
said Robert. 

The man said nothing. 

“Do you hear what I say?” 
The reply came in a faint 
affirmative. 

“Then answer what I ask. 





Where is the rest of your 
regiment ?” 

“How do I know, sahib?” 

“Tell me; tell me at once, 
and tell me truthfully.” 

“T do not know.” The voice 
was low but stubborn. 

“Tf you do not tell me, I 
will first kill you, and then 
wrap you in a pig-skin and 
burn you.” 

Robert’s threat was too much 
for the courage of the orthodox 
Mussulman : it was not death 
that he feared, for he probably 
felt that to be already upon 
him, but the prospect of dam- 
nation through such unspeak- 
able defilment was too much 
for him. 

“They are at Akbar Serai.” 

“Where is that ?” 

“A distance of ten kos to- 
wards the north.” 

“How many of them are 
there?” 

“Ten native officers and 
about a hundred men.” 

‘‘ Then where are the rest?” 

“Many have gone to their 
homes.” 

Robert had learned what he 
wanted, and he left the wounded 
man to die in peaee. 

That afternoon Robert’s com- 
manding-officer was detached 
from the eolumn with the squad- 
rons of his own regiment, one of 
them Robert’s: his mission was 
to wipe out the remains of the 
mutinous N.L who had 
established themselves at Akbar 
Serai. An hour before sunset 
the little force arrived at 4 
dense grove of mango- trees, 
and a mile or so beyond the 
mango-trees lay the village. 
The colonel put his men and 
their horses into the grove and 
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held a small council of war 
with his officers. The upshot 
was that at dark Robert was 
sent out to reconnoitre the 
village and to find out how the 
enemy was disposed. 
Accompanied by only two 
men, the one his orderly and 
the other his trumpeter, both 
of whom had proved them- 
selves to his satisfaction, 
Robert advanced cautiously 
over the ground that inter- 
vened between him and his 
objective. The N.I. had 
thrown out no pickets, and the 
three men reached the outskirts 
of the village unchallenged by 
anything save a pariah dog. 
In India the country-folk go 
early to bed, and perhaps they 
lock up their houses and make 
all fast for the night at a still 
earlier hour, when a band of 
quite lawless soldiery is living 
in their midst. At all events, 
there was not a soul to be seen 
in the narrow streets and 
alleys: here and there a lean 
dog, showing white in the 
moonlight, left his search for 
carrion and slunk off with a 
yelp as the three men ap- 
proached. They crept along 
cautiously and in silence, mov- 
ing from shadow to shadow 
and at intervals pausing to 
listen: it was a game of hide- 
and-seek, in which the losers 
paid for their failure with 
death, Presently they came 
to the serai from which the 
village took its name: the wall 
was high, but Robert, clam- 
bering on to the shoulders 
of the trumpeter, beneath 
a@ spot where the top had 
crumbled, was able to haul 
himself up and survey the 





interior. There he saw what 
he wanted to see. 

The men of the —— N.I. 
were finishing their evening 
meal: they squatted round 
little fires, talking together 
and smoking their “chillums.” 
Here and there a man was 
unrolling his bedding prepara- 
tory to going to rest, and in 
one corner a group was intent 
en a game of cards. Their 
voices buzzed upwards to 
Robert’s ears, as, crouching 
along the wall, he looked down 
upon them. He could see the 
gateway, and observed a care- 
less sentry leaning against the 
arch of the entrance. The 
remainder of the guard, like 
the group in the corner, was 
playing at cards; and while he 
looked, the sentry, leaning his 
rifle against the wall, strolled 
over to watch the progress of 
the game, 

Robert dropped silently to 
the ground: he was satisfied 
with what he had seen. The 
only doubt that troubled him 
regarded the ten native officers 
of whose presence he had been 
informed : they might be there 
dmongst the men, or again 
they might not, and it was 
with them, as the probable 
leaders in the Mahommedgarh 
massacre, that he personally 
was most closely concerned. 
But in the meantime his duty 
was clear enough, and squatting 
in the shadow close against the 
wall, he scrawled a pencilled 
note to his commanding- 
officer informing him of what 
he had seen. This note he 
despatched by the trumpeter. 

To satisfy himself was now 
his next object, and Robert 
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and his orderly accordingly 
proceeded on their stealthy 
voyage of discovery. They 
avoided the gate of the serai 
and crept through the village, 
till, almost at its further edge, 
they saw a bungalow standing 
in a compound that bordered 
the road. This was probably 
the staging rest-house, and, 
crawling through the surround- 
ing hedge, Robert was surprised 
to see that one of the rooms 
was lighted. Throwing them- 
selves fiat on the ground, he 
and the orderly wormed their 
way across the open space that 
intervened between themselves 
and the open windows which 
gave on to the verandah. Had 
any one looked out they must 
have been seen, for the moon 
was shining brilliantly and 
cover there was none. The 
step of the verandah was, how- 
ever, reached in safety, and 
aligning their bodies along the 
coping, they peered over the 
edge and into the room. 

Robert’s eyes shone as they 
saw what was there. 

Upon the floor, in varying 
attitudes of ease, sat, lay, and 
squatted the native officers of 
the N.I. In the centre 
was a pair of massive candel- 
abra, and around the room 
were candles burning in the 
silver candlesticks that had 
once belonged to massacred 
officers of the regiment. Before 
each native officer was a silver 
cup, and the floor was heaped 
with a disarray of silver plates 
and dishes; a great silver 
epergne stood on the plas- 
ter mantelpiece, and was 
stuffed full of garish marigolds 
and over-fragrant waxy jessa- 
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The mess-plate of the 
N.I. was being put to 
uses not intended for it. The 
native officers, like their men, 
had finished their evening 
meal; their sword-belts were 
unbuckled, and the scabbarded 
weapons lay on the ground 
beside their owners, who were 
beguiling the evening with a 
little sport. Before them on a 
clear space were a couple of 
fighting-quail, deadly intent 
on their private duel, but 
scarcely more so than the men 
who watched them. 

Robert watched them for 
what seemed an interminable 
time: one quail was defeated, 
both were removed, and an- 
other pair put down. Beside 
him Robert heard the gentle 
grating of steel against its 
wooden seabbard, as his or- 
derly slowly and cautiously 
drew his sword. Mechanically 
Robert drew his own. 

Inside the room the talk 
flew fast and high ; bets were 
being made on the new pair 
of quail. A fat subadar, with 
a bearded, beastly face, spoke 
in tones of shrill excitement, 
then, pulling back his sleeve, 
took something from his wrist 
and threw it on the floor as 
his stake. It was a gold 
bangle, and Robert looked at 
it with dull recognition. The 
gold circlet had a monogram 
upon it in diamonds, R. and 
M. intertwined, and it was a 
present that he had given to 
Margaret. 

Robert saw red. With a 
husky roar he sprang into the 
room, followed by his orderly, 
and there was an answering 
yell of surprise as the pair 
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burst in. The candelabra were 
upset, the candlesticks were 
knocked down, and there was 
a crash as the fat subadar, 
struggling to rise, was cut 
down by a sweeping blow 
from Robert’s sword. 

The room was now lit only 
by the moon, and in the dim 
light there ensued a pande- 
monium. Robert went berserk, 
and his orderly appeared to 
run amok. The element of 
surprise was all in their 
favour, but once that was 
over, the odds were heavy 
against them, and had it not 
been for the confined space, 
they must have been over- 
powered. 

In the end there were eleven 
men lying on the floor and one 
who propped himself panting 
against the wall. This last 
was the orderly, who, though 
wounded in several places, still 
managed to keep his feet. 
Robert was one of those upon 
the floor, with a terrible gash 
in his arm and a bad out on 
the head. It was not a 
pleasant scene that the moon 
looked down upon. The sound 
of firing from the direction of 
the serai roused the orderly to 
action, and he stumbled off in 
search of help for his beloved 
master. The end of it was 
that a wiry little surgeon 
with a brown beard whipped 
off Robert’s wounded arm 
without removing him from 
the room. He also patched 
up four wounded mutineer 
officers, who were afterwards 
hanged for their share in the 
Mahommedgarh massacre. 

Robert was sent away by 
slow and uncomfortable stages 


to a big hospital in a big 
station. He had done what 
he most wanted to do, and 
he had to face the future, 
which seemed quite as dark 
as ever it had done. Perhaps 
it was even a little darker 
than before, for he no longer 
had the desire of vengeance, 
since that had been satisfied, 
and there was left to him 
nothing but the full sense of 
what he had lost. Conse- 
quently his recovery was very 
slow indeed. 

-There was no special ward 
for officers in the hospital, 
for the hospital was too full; 
but as a concession to his 
rank, Robert was allowed a 
sereen round his bed,—not that 
he cared for that in his present 
frame of mind. One morning, 
when even his tough spirit 
was beginning to bend beneath 
its burden, when life seemed 
to be a gift undesired and 
unbearable, he heard the 
doctor’s voice from the other 
side of the screen. 

‘““He is here,” it said. 

The screen was put aside, 
and Robert saw—Margaret. 


Margaret’s story was this. 
She had reached Mahommed- 
garh with Major and Mrs 
Ravenhill a week or so be- 
fore the outbreak. She and 
her hostess were sitting at 
dinner the evening when Mrs 
Ravenhill’s ayah had rushed 
in, saying that the regiment 
had risen and was coming to 
massacre the sahibs. For a 
moment they were incredulous, 
for no news of the Meerut and 
Delhi outbreaks had reached 
them; but the sudden sound 
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of firing down in the men’s 
lines had quickly shown them 
that something was amiss. 
Ravenhill was dining at the 
Mess, and the two women 
had to face the situation 
alone. That they grasped the 
state of affairs was due to 
the entreaties of the ayah, 
the other servants having 
fled. Then occurred one of 
those marvellous instances of 
fidelity on the part of a 
servant which was sometimes 
observed during those times. 
The ayah had begged them 
to go with her, saying that 
she would do her best to hide 
them, and in default of better 
protection they had trusted 
themselves to her, leaving all 
that they had, and taking 
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with them only the things 
that they wore. : 

Their adventures would fill 
a book. The only Europeans 
who escaped from Mahommed- 
garh, they wandered for 
months with the faithful 
ayah ; they suffered from ex- 
tremities of heat and thirst 
and hunger, and from all the 
agonies of mind that attend 
such a situation. 

When at last they had 
reached a place of safety, 
Robert with his regiment was 
out of reach of communica- 
tion, and it was not until she 
learned that he was wounded 
and in hospital at —— that 
Margaret had been able to go 
to him. 
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W. 8. GILBERT—A PLAGIARY OF HIMSELF — ‘THE BAB BALLADS’ 
—A PITILESS LOGICIAN—GILBERTS PEDESTRIAN MUSE—DRAMAS 
IN BLANK VERSE—FARCE AND SATIRE—GILBERT’S GENIUS FOR 
COMIC OPERA—A SATIRE ON THE ZSTHETIC MOVEMENT—SIGNIFICS 


—THE 


IMPERFECTIONS OF LANGUAGE—MEANINGLESS WORDS— 


MIXED METAPHORS—THE REMEDY. 


THE British drama has fallen 
upon evil days. It has put on 
the suits of a sober puritanism, 
It is never so happy as when 
it incurs the censure of the 
Lord Chamberlain—not for the 
exaggerated gaiety of spirit 
which lightened our stage in 
the time of the Restoration, 
but for a smug and mournful 
impropriety, introduced on pur- 
pose to outrage the public, and 
to prove what bold, brave free- 
lances are the writers of our 
plays. In brief, the Stubbeses 
and Prynnes of our age have 
taken to the theatre, and 
preach from behind the foot- 
lights with an insistence which 
bores their audiences and ad- 
vertises themselves. 

The late W. S. Gilbert be- 
longed to an earlier, happier 
age. He saw no harm in the 
comie spirit. He did not dis- 
dain to amuse those who lis- 
tened to his plays or read his 
ballads. Though he touched 
the follies of his time with 
the hand of satire, he touched 
them lightly and with ridicule. 
No irony was ever less acid 
than his. He castigated with- 
out brutality; he branded the 
fool without leaving upon him 
the indelible mark of his iron. 
And he found his reward 
in the laughter of a genera- 


tion. That for the moment 
he is silenced by noisier jesters 
and by the raucous voice of 
leaden-tongued preachers is the 
hazard of a passing fashion. 
He will presently emerge 
again into the full light of 
popularity as our one writer 
of comedies since Sheridan, as 
the representative dramatist of 
the later nineteenth century. 
Born seventy-five years ago, 
he received the education of 
his time and class, in French 
at Boulogne, and in “ grammar 
learning” at Ealing. Finding 
no opportunity in the army, he 
studied for the bar, was for a 
time a clerk in the Privy Coun- 
cil Office, and then found his 
proper vocation in the theatre. 
Before he had stormed success- 
fully the citadel of the stage, 
he had already won a victory 
in a humbler, narrower field. 
His ‘Bab Ballads,’ his best 
known and most characteristic 
works, were contributed to the 
columns of ‘Fun,’ under H. J. 
Byron’s editorship, and not 
merely won him a_ general 
renown, but fixed for ever the 
direction and purpose of his 
humour. No man was ever 
a more loyal and insistent 
plagiary of himself than Gilbert. 
With a stern sincerity, which 
the envious might call parsi- 
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mony, he used up again and 
again the ideas which he put 
forth in his youth. In‘The Bab 
Ballads’ may be found the 
germs of all his works. His 
talent grew, and was exercised 
in other channels, but it was 
always faithful to its first be- 
ginnings. The spirit of topsy- 
turvydom breathes in these 
first experiments, as it breathes 
in the latest of his comic operas. 
The simple expedient of babies 
changed at birth was always 
sufficient for him. General 
John and Private James are but 
Ralph and Captain Corcoran 
in an earlier shape. He had 
as deft a hand at turning the 
world upside down when he 
was an unknown contributor 
to ‘Fun’ as when his wit and 
humour dominated the Savoy. 
He was always a master of the 
unexpected. None but Gilbert 
could have put in the mouth 
of the “ Periwinkle Girl” this 
noble apostrophe— 


‘Come, Virtue in an Earldom’s cot ! 
Go, Vice in ducal mansion !” 


The boy in buttons, who loves 
the Earl’s daughter, the miser- 
able Captain Bagg, whose wife 
‘‘makes him fire agun,” and “At 
a preconcerted word, Climb up 
a ladder with a flag, Like any 
street - performing bird,” are 
coins of the true mint. The 
fairies which he invented with 
as happy a humour first as 
last, all bear the authentic 
stamp of his fancy. The mer- 
maids, who are human to the 
waist, are matched by the un- 
happy Strephon, who is human 
only in his legs. The char- 
acters which were destined to 
play their part in his comedies, 
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make their appearance one 


and all in his ballads. The 
curates and bishops, the sus- 
ceptible chancellors, the sea- 
captains and their men, were 
familiar to his verse long before 
they peopled his pantomimic 
stage. Above all, he was a 
born ironist. From beginning 
to end ‘The Bab Ballads’ are 
irony set to a popular tune. 
Few Englishmen have sus- 
tained this dangerous method 
of satire on a higher level and 
with fewer lapses into serious 
instruction. Captain Reece, 
Sir Joseph Porter, Frederic, 
the Pirate Apprentice, the 
Bishop of Rum-ti-foo, are one 
and all the children of irony, 
and are never false to their 
inheritance. The author of 
their being employs with equal 
force exaggeration and under- 
statement. With what be- 
nignity does Robber Brown 
proceed to deal with the pre- 
tender to his daughter’s hand! 


“Good Robber Brown, he muffled up 
his anger pretty well, 

He said ‘I have a notion, and that 
notion I will tell ; 

I will nab this gay young suitor, terrify 
him into fits, 

And get my gentle wife to chop him 
into little bits.’ ” 


With what violence does an 
injured friend resent the insult 
put upon him! 


“He called me ‘ thief’ the other day, 
And daily from his door he thrusts 
me; 
Much more of this, and soon I may 
Begin to think that Brown mistrusts 
me.” 


In whatever he thinks and 
writes, Gilbert was dominated 
by a pitiless logic. His pre- 
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mises, of course, were false and 
his own. He pursues them in- 
exorably to a just conclusion. 
This Gallic quality of his mind 
was fostered, no doubt, by a 
study of French literature, and 
it distinguishes him sternly 
from the other writers of his 
age and country. To which- 
ever page of his writings you 
turn, you will recognise this 
clear and close system of logic. 
When once it is granted that 
Captain Reece “did all that 
lay within him to Promote the 
comfort of his crew,” he could 
not stop short of marrying the 
boatswain’s “‘ widowed mother.” 
The confession, false though it 
was, of the Major-General, that 
he is an orphan, could but have 
one effect upon the Pirate King 
and his colleagues. What else 
could they do but apostrophise 
“Poetry, thou heaven - born 
maid,” that “gildest e’en the 
pirate’s trade,” and set their 
prisoners free? Even the 
elderly naval man, in “The 
Yarn of the Nancy Bell,” mere- 
ly gives us the last link in the 
chain of inevitable logic. He 
is “a cook and @ captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy 
brig, And a bo’sun light and a 
midshipmite, And the crew of 
the captain’s gig.” For has 
he not stowed them all in his 
hold? And when once you 
grant the inviolability of eti- 
quette, you must admit that 
Peter Gray, wrecked on a 
desert island, could not ex- 
change his oysters, unpalatable 
to himself, for the turtle which 
Somers could not eat, until they 
discovered in Robinson a com- 
mon friend. The humour of 
‘The Bab Ballads,’ then, is as 


lively as their logic is unassail- 
able. Their irony, moreover, is 
rarely touched with malignity. 
Perhaps we may question the 
taste of the policeman’s address 
“to a little maid”: “ Live with 
us, maiden rare—Come, for we 
want thee there, Thou elfin 
thing, To work thy spell, In 
some cool cell, In stately Pen- 
tonville!” For the rest, if we 
may discuss gravely his pedes- 
trian muse, its attitude is one 
not of savagery but of dis- 
illusionment. It sets not a 
high value on human motives 
or human endeavour. For the 
poet nothing is what it seems 
or what it should be. As he 
has explained, in the person of 
“an ex-enthusiast,” his heroes 
are very sorry folk when he 
catches them off the stage. 
The parable is solemn enough, 
and might serve as a text for 
most of Gilbert’s verses and 
ballads— 


‘¢ The bard who could, all men above, 
Inflame my soul with songs of love, 
And with his verse inspire 
The craven soul who feared to die 
With all the glow of chivalry 
And old heroic fire ; 
I found him in a beershop tap 
Awaking from a gin-born nap, 
With pipe and sloven dress ; 
Amusing chums, who fooled his bent, 
With muddy, maudlin sentiment 
And tipsy foolishness !” 


Far happier are they, who 
can guard their illusions, and 
who lose in the poem all 
thought of the sad, dishevelled 
poet! Gilbert, whose search- 
ing eye saw two sides to every 
question, was never of their 
number. 

With ‘ The Bab Ballads,’ and 
all that they contained for his 
armoury, Gilbert set out te 
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conquer the stage. After a few 
forgotten experiments, he won 
the favour of the town with a 
set of serious dramas in blank 
verse. Remantic in spirit and 
design, these all depend upon 
the interposition of a super- 
natural element. “‘The Palace 
of Truth” is a dangerous place, 
which compels everyone dwell- 
ing therein to give utterance to 
his thoughts. “Broken Hearts” 
finds the development and solu- 
tion of its plot in a fairy veil, 
which makes its bearer in- 
visible. It is by the interposi- 
tion ef the gods that Galatea 
steps down from her pedestal 
a living thing. These poetical 
dramas are marred by the 
poverty of the blank verse, 
which is their vehicle. It is 
the blank verse of the stage- 
carpenter — prose cut up into 
length and neatly joined. It 
has neither freedom nor variety. 
The accent falls monotonously 
in the right place; the diction 
is never the diction of poetry. 
It is merely by courtesy that 
the lines which follow can be 
called verse at all— 


“Tt — Pygmalion has the fearful 


Of bringing stones to life. Ill ques- 
tion him 

And ascertain how far that power 
extends.” 


The origin of more than one of 
these dramas is to be sought in 
French literature. A story by 
Madame de Genlis is said to 
have been for something in the 
composition of “ The Palace of 
Truth”; and the fact that 
“ Leucippe, a soldier,” is a 
personage in “Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” proclaims aloud a 
foreign original. The satire 


and fantasy which inform 
every one of them are Gil- 
bert’s own, and have been 
turned to excellent account by 
facile imitators. 

Having suceeeded triumph- 
antly in romance, Gilbert 
turned his talent to comedy 
in prose, produced “Charity,” 
which had as clearly a defined 
purpose as any censured play 
of to-day, and made in “Tom 
Cobb” and “Engaged” two of 
the best farces that we have 
in English. Farces though 
they are, they are veined with 
satire, and yet are so true to life 
that would endure to be seen 
again upon the stage if our 
managers would only restore 
them to their repertories, 
“Tom Cobb” ridicules the pre- 
ciosity of intellect which was 
popular just before the advent 
of the zesthetic movement, and 
which will thrive in the culti- 
vated suburbs unto the end of 
the ages. “Arthur, ennoble 
us,” says Mrs Effingham in the 
play. “Raise us one step to- 
ward the Empyrean, Give us a 
Great Thought,” and strikes 
for all time the true note of 
anxious culture. The humour 
of “Engaged” is _ broader, 
swifter, than the humour of 
“Tom Cobb.” Cheviot Hill 
and Belinda Treherne are 
drawn in the true style of 
farce, inconsequent and absurd, 
The embroilment of the Scot- 
tish marriage is the least part 
of the topsy-turvydom. It is 
the fickleness of the man, the 
changing ardour of the woman, 
which give the farce its dis- 
tinctive character and_ still 
make it presentable, even 
though Gretna Green is no 
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longer beset with the terrors 
of matrimony. 

In the meantime Gilbert had 
discovered the real bent of his 
genius. He had hit upon the 
form —comic opera — which 
gave him his best chance of 
artistic expression, and which 
still keeps his memory green. 
If you compare his work 
with the work of his most 
popular predecessors and con- 
temporaries, you will note a 
difference, not of degree but 
of kind. You judge him not 
by the standard which suits 
Planché and H. J. Byron and 
Farnie, but by the standard 
of art and poetry. It was 
enough for them to fit with 
their idle verse the popular 
tunes of the day. Gilbert 
reversed the process. He 
wrote his operas and Sullivan 
set them to music. To say 
that Gilbert was the senior 
partner in the firm is not to 
belittle Sullivan. The operas 
were excellent because they 
had an interest of their own, 
apart from and higher than 
the interest of the music. They 
are the only operas since the 
masterpiece of Gay that can 
be read with pleasure in the 
study. And not only did he 
produce comic operas which 
were also literature, but he 
took for his material the facts 
of common life. It is true that 
he gave to these facts a fan- 
tastic and whimsical interpre- 
tation; it is true also he 
separated himself at a bound 
fromthe threadbare conventions 
of the comic stage. The first 
of the series, “Trial by Jury,” 
is @ masterpiece in little. All 
is sung, not a word is spoken, 
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and you may already discern 
in it the mixture of poetry and 
satire characteristic of its 
author. The learned judge, 
who has thrown over “the 
rich attorney’s elderly, ugly 
daughter,” and marries the 
plaintiff; the defendant, who 
justifies his fickleness on the 
plea that “you cannot eat 
breakfast all day”; the chorus 
of bridesmaids, are in Gilbert’s 
best vein of invention. “The 
Sorcerer,” which followed, falls 
not a jot in fancy and freshness 
below “Trial by Jury.” It car- 
ries us off to a kind of fairy- 
land, in which the Sorcerer 
wears a tall hat and has an 
office in St Mary Axe, and puffs 
his wares in the style of the 
genial bagman. “ We practise 
necromancy in all its branches,” 
says he. ‘ We've a choice as- 
sortment of wishing-caps, divin- 
ing-rods, amulets, charms and 
counter-charms. We can cast 
you a nativity at a low figure, 
and we have a horoscope at 
three - and -six that we can 
guarantee.” And _§straight- 
way he supplies a love-philtre 
for the village tea, which has 
as disastrous effect as the 
fatal property of “The Palace 
of Truth.” In these works, 
as in the series that came 
after them, Gilbert invented 
a world of his own, a world 
of satire and paradox, in 
whieh the ordinary standards 
of morals and experience are 
reversed. Thus he laughed at 
all the pompous institutions of 
the country,—the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who “served 
a term as office-boy to an 
attorney’s firm”; the Major- 
General, whose learning is vari- 
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ous, and who knows no “more 
of tactics than a novice in a 
nunnery,” and has not even 
“a smattering of elemental 
strategy”; the members of 
Parliament, who, when the 
House divides, have “got to 
leave their brains outside, and 
vote just as their leaders tell 
‘em to.” In “Iolanthe,” again, 
he anticipates the attack upon 
the “classes” recently made 
by self-seeking demagogues, 
and is bold enough to assert 
that— 


“‘ Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials.” 


Thus in his comic operas 
he shoots folly as it flies, 
winging his shaft as whim 
and opportunity suggest. In 
“Patience” he chose a defi- 
nite movement as the point 
of his attack, and left us, be- 
sides much excellent fooling, 
a@ picture of manners which 
will never lose its interest. 
The so-called xsthetic move- 
ment appears to-day more an- 
cient than the Conquest. In 
history thirty years is as a 
thousand; and the period in 
which haggard men and lean 
women pranced about with 
bunches of faded daffodils in 
their clumsy hands lies very 
far behind us. The esthetic 
movement may be described as 
the effect of Pre- Raphelitism 
on the amateur who, being 
unable to reproduce the fif- 
teenth century in paint or 
poetry, thought he might live 
it in his antics. So he ceased 
to dress himself like a gentle- 
man, and went in for “cos- 


tume.” He held his head on 
one side, that he might re- 
semble an Italian saint in a 
picture. His whole life was an 
insincere masquerade, sketched 
in half ignorance, and with no 
better excuse than false ad- 
miration. The esthete boasted 
that he was making our 
squalid life beautiful. He 
merely made himself ridicul- 
ous. In one art only was 
he an adept—the art of self- 
advertisement. Even the bus- 
drivers could not suppress 
their curiosity when they 
saw a “cove” strutting in 
Piccadilly clad in _ velvet 
breeches and a daffodil. And 
to be known to the  bus- 
drivers was fame indeed. 

Such was Bunthorne in 
reality —a monster of insin- 
cerity, who lived upon the 
thoughts of others, who dressed 
himself up in the inharmoni- 
ous tags of a past which he 
misunderstood. He had a cer- 
tain success, because his antics 
made him notorious, like a 
performing bear, and in the 
sun of his notoriety others 
might bask as well as he. 
And Bunthorne in the play 
is a faithful portrait, not 
over -charged with caricature, 
His verses are in the right 
key. “Oh to be wafted 
away,” he sings, 


“From this black Aceldama of 
sorrow, 
Where the dust of an earthy to-day 
Is the earth of a dusty to-morrow.” 


The love-sick maidens who ac- 
company him, feeding their 
love on hope and tuning their 
roundelay to weeping concords, 
are as “greenery-yallery” as 
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Gallery could make them. 
They might all say with the 
Lady Jane: “My eyes are 
open; I droop despairingly ; I 
am soulfully intense; I am 
limp and I cling.” After the 
performance of “ Patience” the 
zesthetes could not hold up 
their heads in public. They 
were vanquished as pitilessly 
as the ODellacruscans were 
vanquished by Gifford. They 
retreated hastily to the remoter 
suburbs, where their sage- 
greens and peacock-blues still 
survived for a while for the 
astonishment of tea-parties. 
In one quality Gilbert differed 
profoundly from all his rivals: 
he was a poet. His name has 
been mentioned somewhat rash- 
ly in the same sentence with 
the greatest names in literature. 
He has been compared with 
Shelley and with Aristophanes, 
—unkindly, as we think. His 
merits, great as they are, are 
not theirs, but his own. He 
resembles Aristophanes so far, 
that he joined to the same 
work a sense of lyrical beauty 
and a satirical discontent with 
the world about him. But 
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the singing nightingales and 
climbing chattering monkeys 
which fill the fairy tree of 
Aristophanes were equally be- 
yond his reach. He dared not 
sink so low in ribaldry as 
the Athenian poet; he could 
not reach the lofty amplitude 
of his song. Neither heroism 


was within his reach. His 
scorn dealt with smaller 
issues. It was not for him 


to cast ridicule upon false 
policies, and upon what he 
deemed dangerous philosophies. 
Nor was his voice the night- 
ingale’s. But he shared with 
Aristophanes one gift—the gift 
of patter. No one since the 
author of “The Clouds” has 
made his long lines leap and 
run with the fire and speed 
of Gilbert’s. He had com- 
pletely mastered this difficult 
art of musical movement. 
Truly, such a tour-de-force as 
the Lord Chancellor’s song 
in “Tolanthe” could not be 
matched outside Aristophanes. 
Among the moderns, Gilbert 
himself is his only rival. 
Was there ever so swift and 
monstrous a nightmare as 
this ?— 


“For your brain is on fire—the bed-clothes conspire of usual slumber to plunder 


you: 


First your counterpane goes, and uncovers your toes, and your sheet slips 


demurely from under you : 


Then the blanketing tickles—you feel like mixed pickles—so terribly sharp is 


the pricking, 


And you're hot, and you're cross, and you tumble and toss till there’s nothing 


*twixt you and the ticking.” 


The comparison with Shelley 
is extravagant also. Gilbert 
knew not the ethereal fancies 
of the author of “ Prometheus 
Unbound.” Again it is in 
technical accomplishment that 
he approaches the great poet. 


For variety of effect and cour- 
age in metrical experiment he 
is undefeated in his own craft 
of opera. The lyrics, with 
which his works are thick in- 
laid, have the true singing 
quality. Though they may be 
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read with pleasure, yet they 
are meant to be sung, and Gil- 
bert, juggler with words as he 
was, has made them fit for 
musical expression. Standing 
alone, he left no school. But 
he was more genuinely inspired 
with the comic spirit than any 
one of his time, and in the 
years to come his comedies and 
operas will interpret the Vic- 
torian Age to grave historians, 
The gulf which is fixed between 
him and his immediate suc- 
cessors is wide and deep. Those 
who read the “ books,” if any 
can, which serve to expound the 
career of The Girl from Some- 
where, may measure vaguely 
what we have lost in W. 8S. 
Gilbert. The author of “ Pati- 
ence” was a poet, as we have 
said. The gentlemen who 
provide the popular favourites 
of to-day with songs are so far 
remote from poetry that the 
word “lyric,” as they use it, 
has become a trade-term. 


For many years Lady Welby 
has been known as the cham- 
pion in England of Significs, or 
the Science of Meaning. She 
has fought the battle of Ex- 
pressiveness with great courage 
and almost alone. She has 
understood with perfect clarity 
how much depends upon our 
being able to communicate one 
with another through the sym- 
bols of speech. In her last book? 
she does but illustrate and en- 
force her familiar theories. But 
if it contains little that is fresh, 
it is packed with suggestion, 
and, though it leads us to no 


definite conclusion, it will con- 
vince those to whom conviction 
is necessary that what we lack 
in science, in politics, in the in- 
tercourse of every day, is lucidity 
of utterance, a clear method of 
interpreting thought by words. 
That language was given us to 
conceal our thoughts is less an 
epigram than a literal state- 
ment of facts. The mechani- 
cal apparatus of life, the 
machines which have been in- 
vented to save the labour of 
our hands, are distinguished by 
precision and accuracy, the two 
qualities in which language, the 
most potent and useful instru- 
ment of all, is lacking. For 
this lack of accuracy many 
reasons may be assigned. Our 
speech moeks us. When we 
speak or write, we encounter 
those whose knowledge may be 
greater or less than ours, but 
is never the same. We make 
appeal to imperfect sympathies 
or unequal imaginations. And 
the difficulty of expression is 
greater to-day, because we try 
to pack new thoughts into the 
old phrases. The intelligence 
of man has been reborn; he 
has no new symbols wherewith 
he may explain its rebirth. 
Science has added and is add- 
ing daily new treasures to our 
knowledge and experience. The 
material conveniences of life in- 
crease with terrifying rapidity. 
Where once we travelled on 
foot or by horseback, we are 
now carried by motor - car, 
and presently we shall take 
unto ourselves wings and fly 
through the air. What do 
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we do with language that we 
may express the new facts of 
life? We invent a few bar- 
barous hybrids, and think we 
have done our duty. As in 
science, so in politics, we are 
content with a vague approach 
to lucidity. How many dis- 
sensions would be saved us if 
we were able to say accurately 
what we thought, so that the 
crowds which gather about the 
hustings might eomprehend it ! 
The politician’s chief purpose, 
which is to deceive, would be 
foiled at once were he compelled 
to precision of speech. The 
voter would no longer go to 
the polling-booth duped by a 
false phrase or lying picture, 
if he could understand the 
speeches of conflicting candi- 
dates as he understands the 
machine which he manipulates 
for his daily bread. And as we 
have things which we cannot 
fit with names, so old names 
survive when their use has 
perished. ‘“ We go on building 
with names,” says Sir T. 
Clifford Allbutt, “when the 
things are altered and wasted 
away, as sometimes beavers 
pathetically persist in construct- 
ing dams and canals when the 
water has gradually dried up 
or has changed its course.” 
Shall we, like the beavers, bind 
ourselves in the chains of habit, 
or shall we, freed from our fet- 
ters, follow the one path of 
safety, and “realise as we have 
never done yet what we are 
doing with speech”? 

Here, then, is the problem 
stated. Language, which should 
unite speaker and hearer, divides 
them, lacking precision. The 
man of science might surmount 
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the difficulty by leaving the 
literary language on one side 
and by inventing for himself a 
system of formule. For those 
who are condemned to express 
themselves in the terms of 
familiar speech no such resource 
is possible. They must face 
the problem, and resolve by a 
severe castigation of their style 
to be as concise, clear, and terse 
as possible. They must rid 
themselves of the poor pieees of 
string wherewith bunglers are 
wont to tie their clumsy sen- 
tences together. They must 
understand the true meaning 
of words as they are explained, 
not merely by the philologist, 
but by the historian. There 
are a hundred accidents of time 
and usage which make words 
forget their origin. And yet, if 
we would understand them, we 
must look below the surface of 
their present meaning. The 
one sure remedy for the inex- 
pressiveness of language is to 
understand the life and origin 
of words, to know their ety- 
mological and social history, to 
remember the tangle of associa- 
tion in which they are bound. 
Words, like men and _ build- 
ings, grow old and keep their 
weather -stains. And it is 
one clear reason of misunder- 
standing, that all men do not 
interpret them at the same 
period of their growth. 

Lady Welby is not content 
with the precise use and inter- 
pretation of words. To make 
herself clear she would trans- 
cend the level and limits of 
“language.” She would fit the 
instrument of Significance with 
all the most modern improve- 
ments. “I am quite ready for 
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the most drastic changes,” she 
says, “as well as for the most 
scrupulous and anxious pre- 
servation of our existing re- 
sources all over the world. I 
want Greek; I want Chaucer ; 
I want Esperanto, or rather its 
worthier successor, when that 
shall appear. I want the Zulu 
clicks.” She wants in vain. 
All the wishing in the world 
will not extend the boundaries 
of speech. No man by taking 
thought shall add new or old 
words to our tongue. It is our 
sternest obligation to obey the 
rules of the game. If it makes 
the task of expression more 
difficult, it makes it also better 
worth accomplishing. 

It is, then, by a proper use 
of words, and by the assurance 
that they who hear them have 
learned to understand, that 
language may be made express- 
ive. But at all hazards the 
personal element of style and 
speech must be guarded. No 
good can come of compelling a 
uniformity of language. There 
is no worse danger than the 
danger of a standard. Two 
men of genius in the history of 
the world have welded their 
speech into a perfect instru- 
ment of expression — Cicero 
and Voltaire. No writers of 
prose have ever been more 
lucid, more highly polished, 
more gravely sonorous when 
they wished sonority, than 
these, and no writers have in- 
flicted heavier injuries upon 
their mother-tongues in the 
follies of their disciples. What 
the worship of Cicero did for 
Latin, when Latin was a 
spoken and written speech, 
has been demonstrated by 


Erasmus. Swathed in the 
clothes provided for it by the 
genius of Cicero, it became life- 
less and mummified, and to-day 
it exists only in the exercises 
of anxious schoolboys. Yet its 
example was not lost to the 
modern world, and much of the 
dead formality of English prose 
is still due to the tyranny of 
Ciceronianism. The influence 
of Voltaire may be more easily 
detected. It lies like a blight 
upon French literature. The 
freedom of Rabelais and Bos- 
suet is no longer the heritage 
of France. All men believe 
that they can write because 
they have learned to imitate 
Voltaire. And thus we finda 
vast amount of printed matter 
untouched by individuality 
expert and meaningless, which 
has all the appearance of 
literature and is not. 

“The nearest approach,” 
says Lady Welby, “to the 
mastery, which is our true 
birthright, was achieved in 
what we call the classical era.” 
That is perfectly true, and it 
points the way to salvation. 
The proper use and under- 
standing of language are to be 
sought and will be found in 
the intelligent, not the slavish, 
study of Greek and Latin. 
These two tongues—the wisest 
vehicles of expression ever 
fashioned by human _intelli- 

ence — are the origin and 
should be the model of our 
speech. They possess in the 
highest degree all those ele- 
ments of accuracy and pre- 
cision of which our more 
loosely - constructed languages 
are deprived. Their elaborate 
inflections, their stern syntax, 
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teach those who learn them a 
lesson in economy of speech 
which no modern language can 
impart. They who, in obadi- 
ence to the old curriculum 
now passing away, spent some 
years in converse with Greek 
and Latin, gained a clear per- 
ception of the use of words, 
even if they forgot every line 
of Virgil and Euripides that 
they had committed to mem- 
ory, and were thus the richer 
by one piece of knowledge 
which they could not other- 
wise have obtained. By a 
foolish paradox the determina- 
tion to suppress Greek and 
Latin in our schools coincides 
with a general desire to attain 
a nicer sense of expression in 
our own language, and we 
shall not be wholly conscious 
of the debt which our living 
speech owes to the languages 
which are called dead until we 
have lost them. 

One proof of our inexpress- 
iveness in speaking and writ- 
ing is the careless use of ridic- 
ulous and meaningless words. 
A kind of fashion imposes upon 
us for a while a set of absurd 
symbols. For some years the 
journalist, thinking the verb 
“to be” not good enough for 
his high purpose, substituted 
for it the monstrosity ‘“ materi- 
alise.” “The event did not 
materialise,” he wrote, with the 
pride of one who is doing his 
work well. And now that 
“materialise” has become some- 
what stale, the word of his 
choice is “adumbrate,” which 
may mean, in his facile hands, 
almost everything except that 
to which its etymology and 
classic usage entitles it. The 
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same love of fashion inspires 
the ready writer to speak of 
an author’s “output ”—a bar- 
barous indignity—and to note 
what he is pleased to call the 
“trend” of everything. But 
even now he has not scaled the 
height of folly attained by his 
French colleague, who, in de- 
fiance of sense and significance, 
uses the word “avatar” when 
he means no more than an 
accident. 

Another result of contemning 
the classics is a confusion of 
imagery. “Our metaphors,” 
says Lady Welby, “are di- 
voreed from our facts.” Worse 
than this, they are inextricably 
mixed. They resemble not a 
picture, but a composite photo- 
graph of inconsistent objects. 
Here again is a fault which 
the study of Latin and Greek 
might correct. At this very 
moment a discussion is active 
in France concerning the 
ancient tongues. To write 
good French, says M. Barrés, 
it is necessary to learn Latin 
and Greek. We are of M. 
Barrés’ opinion, and would ex- 
tend his argument to the writ- 
ing of good English. With 
perfect justice the French 
critics have pitched upon the 
mixture of metaphors as the 
worst sign of unstudied speech. 
Even M. Barrés himself, the 
champion of the dead lan- 
guages ‘and an Academician, 
is not faultless. He is, for in- 
stance, guilty of the following 
courageous sentence: “ The 
silver altar is less brilliant 
than this stone, frozen by 
burning kisses.” More greatly 
daring, he has told us that 
‘Venice has her caprices but 
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no season. She knows only 
what the clouds tell her when 
they want the heavens to marry 
with the lagoon.” But in this 
field of absurdity the journal- 
ists easily vanquish the men of 
letters. “Mme. Judic’s talent,” 
wrote a reporter the other day, 
“is like a bottle of ink, in 
which the scalpel must not 
be used too freely for fear of 
finding there only a pinch of 
cinders.” On the pen of such 
a writer as this words have 
no meaning whatever. They 
are the symbols not of full 
thought, but of an empty 
brain. He who uses them 


has no power of vision, and 
can ask no vision of his 
readers. Yet it is his example 
that the most of our writers 
follow. How shall we return 
to saner methods of speech, to 
a clearer expression of ideas? 
By expecting of those who hear 
and read some gleams of fancy 
and understanding. By a pa- 
tient study of the restrained 
and modest classics. By a 
frank acknowledgment that 
language is an instrument 
fashioned to our hand by the 
masters of the past ; that there 
is no worse blasphemy than a 
contempt for tradition. 
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THE CORONATION. 


BY AN EYEWITNESS. 


IN THE STREETS. 


On the morning of the 
Coronation London was trans- 
formed into a vast theatre, 
Wherever the procession was 
to pass, the fronts of houses 
were changed to tier upon tier 
of boxes. The streets were like 
armed camps. Everywhere the 
lines were held by quiet, well- 
ordered troops. As you crossed 
the Park, if you were fortunate 
enough to gain entrance, you 
saw the white tents of the 
soldiers glimmering in the 
morning sun, as though for 
joust or tourney. The patience 
and forethought of the crowd 
were perfect. It was the pur- 
pose of every one to help the 
progress of his neighbour. On 
all sides were loyalty and good- 
nature. It was difficult not to 
feel pride in a people, which at 
this moment of poignant feel- 
ing could bear itself with so 
benign a composure, The 
Coronation of George V., in 
truth, demands a new chapter 
in the Psychology of the Crowd. 


As I went to the Abbey there 
was no disorder, no discomfort. 
All had but one object in view, 
—to see their King pass to his 
Crowning. None could attain 
this object at the expense of his 
fellow. It was a unique ex- 
perience of good-humour and 
amiable bearing. And the 
restraint of the throng must 
not be taken as a sign of 
apathy. The excitement of 
the people was as keen as 
its forbearance was admirable. 
The whole city watched its 
monarch. There was no space 
which lacked an eager spec- 
tator. “You would have 
thought,” in Shakespeare’s 
noble words, “the very win- 
dows spoke ’— 


‘*So many greedy looks of young and 
old 

Through casements darted their de- 
siring eyes 

Upon his visage; and that all the 
walls 

With painted imagery, had said at 
once, 

‘ Jesu, preserve thee.’” 


THE ABBEY. 


The scene in the Abbey was 
a scene of dignified magnifi- 
cence. All was arranged for 
the great ceremony of the 
Coronation. It was with 
difficulty that the spectator 
disengaged the familiar archi- 
tecture. The grouped pillars 


at the crossing still soared to 
the roof. The rest of the 
Church was swathed in the 
suits of pomp and rejoicing 
The carpet of deep blue which 
covered the floor was relieved 
by the brilliant hues of the 
East. The uniforms of scarlet 
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and gold, the white dresses of 
the ladies, made a background 
of vividsplendour. Hither and 
thither moved the high officers 
of State. The regalia are car- 
ried from the Altar in solemn 
procession. The Bishops ranged 
themselves in what was called 
the Theatre. The Peers took 
their places in the South Tran- 
sept. Then a long pause, and 
as the time of waiting grew 
from minutes to hours, we felt 
not the tedium of delay. To 
gaze upon this setting of vivid 
and various colour was suf- 
ficient for curiosity. We 
would not, if we could, have 
hastened the opening of the 
drama. At last there are the 
sounds of martial music. The 
trumpets blare, the drums 
beat, and the Procession of 
the Queen enters with meas- 
ured solemnity. Seven ladies 
hold the Queen’s embroidered 
train, and follow her foot- 
steps up the nave, until she 
reaches her seat in the The- 
atre. The organ plays, “I 
was glad when they said unto 
me, We will go into the house 
of the Lord.” And the King 
follows the Queen to his place 
in the Choir. 

Thus began the profoundly 
religious service of the crown- 
ing of the King. In one sense 
it was a pageant, as all pro- 
cessions are pageants, to what- 
ever end and with whatever 
purpose they are made. No 
spectator could help admiring 
the splendid spectacle unfolded 
before his eyes. It is true that 
every effect was rehearsed. 
Without rehearsal it would 
have been plainly impossible to 


perform the high ceremonial, 
But in the pageant there was 
nothing theatrical. In every 
gesture, in every movement, 
there was a sincere intensity 
of aim which could not but 
seize upon the imagination of 
us all, We were confronted, 
not by a dramatic representa- 
tion, but by a real experience 
of human life. The King and 
Queen, the Archbishops and 
Bishops, the mighty officers of 
State, the Earl Marshal, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain and 
the rest, were all living per- 
sonages, performing such duties 
as were prescribed them a thou- 
sand years ago; and as we 
watched their gestures, and 
heard the beautiful words which 
their presences evoked, we felt 
that we, one and all, were tak- 
ing our part too in this august 
ceremonial of Kingship. 

As the King entered all was 
in readiness. Thesimple words 
of the service suggested that no 
step in the preparation had been 
neglected. “In the morning 
upon the day of the Coronation 
early,” thus it runs, “care is 
to be taken that the Ampulla be 
filled with Oil and, together with 
the Spoon, be laid ready upon 
the Altar in the Abbey Church.” 
Then there followed a series 
of historical pictures, old yet 
familiar, simple yet grandiose. 
As we looked upon them we 
lost all sense of time, and kept a 
very vivid memory of the place 
in which we sat. We might 
have been thrust back into 
the fourteenth century. We 
saw and heard nothing which 
we might not have seen and 
heard in this same Church of 
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St Peter six hundred years 
ago. Thesame symbolism, the 
same personages, passed before 
us, as passed before the faith- 
ful subjects of the Plantagenet 
Kings. Nosooner were the King 
and Queen placed upon their 
fald-stools, than the Archbishop 
performed the act of Recogni- 
tion, “Sirs,” said he to each 
part of the Theatre in turn, 
“T here present unto you King 
George, the undoubted King of 
this Realm: Wherefore all you 
who are come this day to do 
your homage and service, Are 
you willing to do the same?” 
The question was answered by 
one outburst of acclamation. 
From every corner came loyal 
shouts of “God save King 
George,” which, mingled with 
the Vivats of the Westminster 
boys, rough and sincere, was 
the people’s best answer of 
loyalty and devotion. 

Again the trumpets sounded, 
and the Bible, Paten, and 
Chalice, together with the 
Regalia, were placed solemnly 
upon the Altar. And after 
the Litany had been sung by 
two Bishops, the Coronation 
Service began. The Epistle 
and Gospel were read, and 
then the Archbishop of York 
preached his sermon. He could 
not have chosen a wiser text: 
“T am among you as he that 
serveth,” and in insisting rather 
upon the service of kingship 
than upon its splendour and 
privilege, he spoke the truth, 
which was in the minds of all 
men. As the last words of 
the Sermon, “So help us God,” 
died upon the air, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury adminis- 


tered the Oath. “Sir,” said 
he, in his clarion tones, “is 
your Majesty willing to take 
the Oath?” And when at 
last the King, with his hand 
upon the Bible, had signed the 
oath, then began the service 
of symbolism, which will stay 
for ever in the minds of all 
those that witnessed it. 

In these days of progress, 
how pleasant is it, and how 
reviving, to look upon the 
august ceremonies of the feudal 
age! Nothing was done, noth- 
ing was said in Westminster 
Abbey, which had not a pro- 
found and _ time - honoured 
meaning. As the Choir sang 
“ Zadok the priest and Nathan 
the prophet anointed Solomon 
king,” to Handel’s noble set- 
ting, and echoed in its anthem, 
“God save the king, Long 
live the king,” the King rose 
from his prayer, took off his 
cap of state, was disrobed of 
his crimson robe by the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, and took 
his place, for the first time, in 
King Edward’s Chair, the chair 
which holds the mythical and 
sacred stone of Scone. And as 
he sat enthroned, four Knights 
of the Garter held over his head 
a rich pall of silk, or cloth of 
gold. The imagination cannot 
picture a scene more solemu or 
richer in historical association. 
The King was anointed and 
consecrated King over his 
people. The Dean of West- 
minster put upon him the Colo- 
bium Sindonis and the Super- 
tunica of cloth of gold ; the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, like a true 
knight of chivalry, touched the 
King’s heels with the Spurs, 
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and girt about him the Sword 
of State; and when it was girt 
about him, the Archbishop 
showed its purpose in those 
eloquent words: “With this 
Sword do justice, stop the 
growth of iniquity, protect the 
holy Church of God, help and 
defend widows and orphans, 
restore the things that are gone 
to decay, maintain the things 
that are restored, punish and re- 
form what is amiss, and confirm 
what is in good order.” Thus, 
with the true symbol and in the 
proper terms, are set forth the 
whole duty and responsibility of 
Kingship; nor does this conclude 
the ceremony of the Sword. 
“Then the King, rising up,” 
thus runs the form and order 
of the service, “shall ungird 
his Sword, and, going to the 
Altar, offer it there in the 
scabbard, and then return and 
sit down in King Edward’s 
Chair: and the Peer, who first 
received the Sword, shall offer 
the price of it, namely, one 
hundred shillings, and having 
thus redeemed it, shall receive 
it from the Dean of West- 
minster, from off the Altar, and 
draw it out of the scabbard, 
and carry it naked before his 
Majesty during the rest of the 
solemnity.” Nowhere else will 
you so surely surprise the spirit 
of the past, which still breathes 
in the present, as in this pass- 
age of reverend ceremonial. 

So the King was solemnly 
invested with the Armill and 
Royal Robe, with the Orb, the 
Ring, and the Sceptre. At 
each investiture he was more 
sternly consecrated to the 
service of God and his People. 
Then at last came the highest 


moment of the Ceremony—the 
Putting on of theCrown. Like 
all great actions, the Crowning 
itself was an action of extreme 
simplicity. Priceless in associa- 
tion, the Crown of St Edward, 
in which shone the historic 
jewels of England, evoked less 
wonder for itself than for the 
significance of its putting on. 
As the Archbishop spoke the 
moving words, “O God, the 
crown of the faithful: Bless we 
beseech thee and sanctify this 
thy servant George our King: 
and as thou dost this day set a 
Crown of pure gold upon his 
head, so enrieh his royal heart 
with thine abundant grace, and 
crown him with all princely 
virtues,” there ran a feeling of 
joy through all the people. At 
last we had a King crowned 
and enthroned. From every 
side arose loud shouts of “God 
Save the King,” the Peers and 
the Kings of Arms donned their 
coronets, and the echo of the 
guns was heard in the Abbey, 
now loudly from the Horse 
Guards, now faintly from the 
greater distance of the Tower. 

If the Crowning, in all its 
simplicity, was the highest 
moment in import and feeling 
of the whole ceremony, the 
homage which followed did not 
yield to it a jot in picturesque- 
ness. As in the times of feudal- 
ism, so in this age of a widely 
extended franchise, the Princes 
and Peers did their homage 
publicly and solemnly to the 
King. The Archbishop came 
first to pay the debt of his 
allegiance. The Prince of 
Wales followed him, and surely 
no act of this wonderful day 
was more tensely dramatic than 
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this. Kneeling before the King, 
the young Prince spoke aloud 
the noble words of the oath: 
“I do become your liege 
man of life and limb, and of 
earthly worship; and faith and 
truth I will bear unto you, to 
live and die, against all manner 
of folks. So help me God.” 
No one present could witness 
without a thrill this act of 
homage, which, ancient though 
it be, is as closely binding as 
ever it was in the ampler days 
of chivalry. 

The Queen’s Coronation fol- 
lowed the King’s in purpose 


and design. The Queen, too, 
stood beneath the pall of cloth 
of gold, which for her was held 
by four Peeresses. She, too, 
was anointed and crowned, was 
invested with the symbols of 
her exalted station, and took 
her place at the King’s side. 
Then, after the Communion 
and the Recess, they passed 
down the nave of the Church, 
crowned and bearing the em- 
blems of sovereignty, into the 
light of day, and so regained 
their palace amid the sincere 
and heart-whole enthusiasm of 
their people. 


AND AFTER, 


For those who witnessed it, 
the Coronation of our King 
and Queen will remain a 
deathless memory. The august 
service, with its beautiful 
phrases and exquisite symbol- 
ism, will never fade from the 
mind of those who heard it. 
Its beauty was increased by 
the confidence and certainty 
wherewith it was carried out. 
You were never disturbed for an 
instant by the dread of an un- 
rehearsed incident. It was a 
public duty perfectly performed 
by those who realised its lofty 
import and vast significance. 
When we look back upon it, 
we think of it first as the 
strongest link in our chain of 
tradition. Thus, and thus only, 
have our Kings been crowned 
since the beginning of history. 
The popular view of politics 
has changed a hundred times; 
the true view of our King, as 
of one solemnly consecrated 
and set apart for the service 


of God and the country, has 
not changed since the days of 
chivalry. There can be no 
better source of strength and 
power than this sacred con- 
tinuity. The strength and 
power of an Empire lie not 
only on the sea but in the 
past. There is no _ stouter 
anchorage than tradition for 
an honest folk. Nor is a single 
word spoken in the service of 
coronation, nor a single act per- 
formed, which does not prove 
the age and grandeur of our 
inheritance. If only we are 
loyal to the responsibility of 
this inheritance, how shall we 
look to the future save with 
the eyes of a quiet confi- 
dence? 

There is one other aspect of 
the Coronation which struck 
us most vividly. It was a 
ceremony in which the poli- 
ticians took small part. The 
officers employed were the 
great officers in the King’s 
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Household. The Prime Min- 
ister walked in the procession 
for the first time. The other 
members of the Cabinet were 
present only as visitors. For 
once, at any rate, the King 
and his people confronted one 
another without political inter- 
vention. The King, in the 
words of the Archbishop of 
York, came to the Abbey “as 
the one man raised above 
private and local interests, to 
think of all, to care for all, to 
unite all in one fellowship of 
common memories, common 
ideals, common _ sacrifices.” 
And the people acclaimed him 
on his passage to the Abbey, 
or greeted him within the 
sacred precincts, eagerly desir- 
ing to defend and to obey him. 
Nothing could be of happier 
augury than this confrontation 
of King and People. For, 
despite the democratic ten- 
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dencies of the age, the King is 
still the symbol of patriotism 
and of power. That he should 
be this symbol is essential to 
monarchy. Above all is it 
essential to a complex Empire 
such as ours, which includes 
men of many races, man 
ideals, and many creeds. The 
wisest Prime Minister in the 
world cannot be expected to 
touch the imagination of the 
East, or to inflame the passion- 
ate loyalty of our oversea 
dominions. These duties of 
Empire can be discharged only 
by a King, conscious of his 
high destiny and confident in 
the strength of his people’s 
support. And we left the 
Abbey after the crowning of 
King George V. with a better 
hope than ever we have felt 
of seeing Disraeli’s dream come 
true of a loyal people and a 
patriot king. 
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A CALL TO ACTION, 


For the last month one 
thought, and one thought only, 
has obsessed the mind of Eng- 
land. The Coronation of King 
George has filled the minds of 
the people with an enthusiasm 
in which the stress and strain 
of politics have been forgotten. 
The streets of London have 
been packed by a tireless, curi- 
ous mob, eager to see what- 
ever sights this season of re- 
joicing affords. Now, when 
the last procession has wound 
its way through Westminster 
and the City, when the King 
has been crowned in the 
Abbey with all the solemn 
ceremonial of ancient times, 
when the last banquet has 
been given, when London, at 
last uncased, resumes the as- 
pect familiar to us all, we 
cannot but return to the con- 
sideration of practical affairs, 
we cannot but remember the 
dangers which threaten the 
State. 

The situation is without pre- 
cedent. A Cabinet, consisting 
of ambitious mediocrities — of 
whom not more than two will be 
known by name ten years hence 
—has resolved to destroy the 
Constitution whose balance and 
poise have been the envy and 
example of all the world. It 
has taken this resolution not 
because it believes or hopes 
that it will benefit the State, 
but because it is sure that a 
Single Chamber will strengthen 
its own impudent hands. In 
the debates which have taken 
place in the House of Com- 


mons, no Radical demagogue 
has risen above the level of 
self-interest. We have heard 
much of revenge and vindic- 
tiveness. The Lords, we have 
been told, have brought the 
threat of destruction upon 
themselves. We have heard 
much also concerning the profit 
of the Radical party, whose 
will, described as identical with 
the will of the People, is said 
to have been thwarted. The 
House of Lords, in brief, is to 
be abolished not for the sake of 
England, but for the sake of 
Mr Asquith and his colleagues, 
who cars not what the future 
brings forth. After them the 
deluge. What matters it if, 
by their aid, in twenty years 
a Labour Cabinet is able, by 
a@ majority of one, to suppress 
the navy, to discard the Col- 
onies, and to spend upon itself 
all the ready money it can lay 
its hands on within the narrow 
space of a year. 

The Parliament Bill, by far 
the greatest measure which 
has been introduced into the 
House of Commons since 1832, 
has passed the Lower House 
debated to empty benches. Mr 
Asquith, contemplating with 
perfect levity the destruction of 
the State, which accident has 
placed within his power, has 
not thought it worth while to 
defend or elucidate his pro- 
posals. Amendments have 
been brushed aside or guillo- 
tined, and a measure, ill-con- 
sidered and half-discussed, has 
been thrust into the Upper 
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House with the confident 
assurance that nothing will 
satisfy Mr Asquith but the 
whole Bill, unchanged and un- 
amended. 

The Second Chamber was 
devised to be a check upon the 
hasty legislation of the Com- 
mons. It is of no value what- 
ever if the principle of the Par- 
liament Bill be admitted. If 
the House of Lords is reduced 
to a sham and a fraud, it does 
not matter the worth of a 
penny piece whether it be 
reformed or not. When a 
horse is dead, it is idle to 
attempt to amend his paces. It 
is not its business to accede to 
the clamour of a general elec- 
tion. Even if the country had 
twice approved the Parlia- 
ment Bill, it would still be 
the duty of the Peers to reject 
it. But the country has not 
approved once or twice the 
Parliament Bill. The general 
election of last December, pre- 
pared while the Conference 
was still sitting—a Conference 
which the Prime Minister could 
break up at any moment that 
suited the convenience of his 
party managers—and fought 
upon an old register, was the 
roughest method possible of 
discovering the opinion of the 
country. In the few weeks 
allowed for the contest the 
Parliament Bill was rarely 
discussed. 

Though the Peers were forced 
to play their part in the Radical 
campaign, they came on only 
in the harlequinade. When 
the mob-orators of the Radical 
party were tired of fase eco- 
nomics they found relief in 
picturing the lurid vices of the 


Peers. Though they said no 
word on the Veto, they became 
very humorous at the expense 
of the Lords, a set of mythical 
personages whom they repre- 
sented as responsible for the 
Osborne judgment, and as 
forcing starvation on the people 
to fill their own pockets. They 
showed them to their dupes, 
in speech and poster, struggling 
in a state of intoxication to 
balance their coronets, which 
the electors believed were their 
only wear, evenly upon their 
uncertain heads. In brief, the 
Radicals extracted what pre- 
judice they might from the 
hereditary principle, which they 
do not propose to eliminate, and 
then returned to Westminster, 
relying on a disloyal coalition, 
with what they called a man- 
date to pass the Parliament 
Bill. Never was there a great- 
er absurdity enacted in the 
wildest democracy, and even 
if it were the duty of the 
Peers to bow to popular 
clamour, which it obviously is 
not, the champions of the 
“mandate” have not a shred 
of evidence wherewith to sup- 
port their case. 

It is not on such pre- 
texts as this that the Con- 
stitution can be destroyed, 
and when the House of Lords 
meets again its duty lies clear 
before it. The Parliament 
Bill has been read a second 
time. It remains to amend 
it, and to amend it so thor- 
oughly that it will be im- 
potent for mischief so long 
as it remains in force. In 
the first place, it must be made 
evident that it is a stop-gap, 
and no more. It will be the 
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first act of the Conservative 
Government, when it is re- 
turned to power, to restore 


the safeguards which Mr 
Asquith, at the bidding of 
the Irish, has thought it no 
shame to abolish, And in 
the meantime the happiness 
and prosperity of the Empire 
shall not be left, even for a 
year, to the mercy of the 
Wreekers. The Irish Question 
must be sternly reserved from 
the operation of the Bill. The 
Constitution must be jealously 
shielded from the destructive 
impulses of a bare majority 
of the Commons. A far more 
rigorous definition of tacking 
must be framed than exists 
at present, and a genuinely 
effective check must be pro- 
vided to the predatory in- 
stincts and the reckless love 
of change which Mr Asquith 
and his colleagues find profit- 
able. 

The Bill, thus amended, may 
safely be returned to the House 
of Commons as a stop-gap. 
Whether the Commons accept 
it or not matters not to the 
House of Lords. The Upper 
Chamber will have shown a 
middle course, which should 
approve itself to the moderate 
Liberal, if such a person exist, 
and it will have explained 
what is the utmost that a 
patriotic assembly can accept. 
And for once policy and jus- 
tice fight upon the same side. 
The Lords and the Conserva- 
tive Party have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain 
by a strenuous opposition to 
Mr Asquith’s scheme of a 
Single Chamber. If the Peers 
are fearful of endangering 
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their own existence as a legis- 
lative body, they may put that 
fear aside. If Mr Asquith 
have his way there will be 
an end of them for ever. 
Their only chance of salva- 
tion lies in a spirited resist- 
ance. Every step, until the 
final passage of the Bill, 
should be contested with 
whatever of energy and elo- 
quence belongs to the House 
of Lords, a House eminent 
always for courage in debate. 
Nor is any incentive lacking 
to the spirit of combat. If 
the Peers are persuaded, in 
a moment of hopelessness, to 
leave the field, let them re- 
member the base insults that 
have been put upon them 
and their history by Messrs 
Churchill and George and 
their obedient henchmen. 
The mere memory of Lime- 
house and Mile End should 
be enough to strengthen their 
will to resist, and if only they 
resolve to fight, they are as- 
sured of victory. 

And how, if they now re- 
nounce the fight, shall they 
take up arms again? If the 
Parliament Bill passes into 
law with their approval their 
restoration to power and influ- 
ence will be almost impossible. 
They cannot with a good grace 
attempt to recover in the 
future that which to-day they 
have not struggled to pre- 
serve. If they fight now 
and yield to superior odds 
the battle may justly be re- 
engaged at the first propitious 
moment. Nor was there ever 
a battle better worth fighting. 
The House of Lords is an insti- 
tution honourable in age and 
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achievement. It has assumed 
with its growth such a shape 
as human ingenuity could not 
devise. It has been for six 
centuries a bulwark against 
the aggression of the people. 
It has won the admiration of 
foreign democracies, which 
have seen in it a perfect safe- 
guard, staunch to defend and 
yet never irreconcilable. To 
destroy it seems easy enough 
to the thoughtless demagogue 
who, enslaved by vanity, be- 
lieves that he is always right. 
To put it together again, if 
once it be utterly destroyed, 
will prove beyond the compass 
of the profoundest statesman. 
When Lord Rosebery made his 
last speech in the House of 
Lords, he quoted from a book 
by Professor Oman a passage 
which, suggested by Tiberius 
Gracchus, is particularly ap- 
plicable to-day. ‘No states- 
man,” wrote the Professor, 
“has the right to pull 
down a Constitution about 
the ears of a people the mo- 
ment he finds himself checked 
in his desires. However bad 
a Constitution may be, the 
man who upsets it without 
arranging for anything to 
put in its place is a criminal 
and anarchist if he knows 
what he is doing, and a mis- 
chievous madman if he does 
not.” There is only one mem- 
ber of the present Cabinet who 
may by courtesy be called 
a ‘mischievous madman.” 
History is not likely to deal 
lightly with him or with the 
others when it notes their in- 
terested ambition of anarchy. 
But happily the cause is not yet 
lost. The House of Lords can- 
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not be abolished without its 
own consent, and we still have 
faith that it will defend its 
privileges, and will insist that, 
if a reform of its constitution 
be necessary, it will undertake 
that reform itself, and will not 
become the bound slave of the 
House of Commons, which, if 
the Veto Bill passed, would be 
able to cut and slash it at its 
will. 

If the Peers need any en- 
couragement in their task of 
defence they may find it in the 
fact that never was a strong 
Second Chamber more sternly 
necessary than to-day. Our 
credit and our justice are both 
in jeopardy. We are drifting 
on to the shoals of national 
bankruptcy. In an era of peace 
and prosperity we pay such an 
income-tax as only a state of 
war would make reasonable, 
and Government securities are 
sunk lower than ever they were 
save in a time of panic and 
perplexity. We rejoice in a 
Home Secretary who, like a 
true revolutionary, holds it 
no shame to insult the bench 
of judges, and thus to impair 
the very bulwark of civic life. 
He appears to think the 
doctrine of Tammany Hall a 
sound one, that justice should 
be administered in favour of 
the majority. If it were not 
for the House of Lords we 
should live under an unbridled 
tyranny. Our Ministers, ar- 
rogant in their well-drilled and 
dearly-compensated majority, 
decline to answer questions or 
to explain their policy. Their 
supporters have renounced the 
habit, if they have not lost the 
power, of thought. Not long 
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since one Radical, greatly 


daring, ventured to vote 
against his party. He was 
very soon brought to heel, 
and is not likely again to move 
a hand to check the headlong 
course of his leaders. The 
suppression of liberty, there- 
fore, is complete. The Cabinet 
has made itself the undisputed 
master of the country. It 
forbids criticism; it believes 
that it has made mutiny 
impossible. If it chooses 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act and to lock up all 
those who venture to differ 
with it, nothing but the House 
of Lords can thwart it. It 
may lay hands upon the rail- 
roads of England ; it may tax 
the landowners so heavily that 
they will be compelled to sell 
their possessions; it may 
paralyse the industries of the 
country in order to keep its 
majority safe in the con- 
stituencies. In brief, there is 
no end to the injustice which 
it may inflict upon the class 
which is numerically unim- 
portant, and as it may vote 
itself governor for life, there 
is and there can be nothing but 
a Second Chamber to prevent 
our speedy and effectual ruin. 
That the House of Lords 
has every reason to meet the 
crisis with firmness is evident. 
We know of no reason why 
it should permit the passage 
of the Parliament Bill. The 
threat to create five hundred 
peers is at present a threat 
and no more. Even if it were 
possible to make the threat a 
reality, no harm could be done 
save to the Radical party, 
which would instantly be 
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covered with ridicule. The 
puppet peers would never be 
peers in reality, They would 
remain puppets unto the end 
of their lives. The line which 
separated them from the gen- 
uine members of the Upper 
House would never be crossed. 
The reform of the House of 
Lords would exclude them for 
ever from its counsels, They 
would be laughed to scorn by 
all just men, and overweighted 
by derision they would find 
their coronets very heavy to 
bear. Where they would come 
from we do not know. Not 
from the House of Commons, 
If they did, their elevation 
would make necessary a gen- 
eral election. Cocoa would 
doubtless provide a formid- 
able guard. A patient search 
of Fleet Street might reveal 
some willing dupes. And 
when they were assembled, 
what a ragged regiment they 
would appear! Greeted with 
inextinguishable laughter, those 
henchmen, ennobled not for 
their own honour but to serve 
a turn, would be glad to hide 
their heads in the seclusion 
of their native suburbs. The 
strongest party in the world 
could not survive the shame 
and ridicule of their creation. 
The British People, even if it 
has been deceived by the soph- 
istries of Mr George and the 
blusterings of Mr Churchill, 
has not yet lost its sense of 
humour. 

There is another danger 
besides ridicule in which the 
creation of puppet peers would 
involve the Radical party. It 
is the habit of the Radical 
when he is promoted to the 
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House of Lords to become a 
Tory of the Tories. His pic- 
turesque title goes to his head 
like wine. No sooner does he 
suppress his Christian name 
than he believes that his ances- 
tor came to England in the 
train of the Conqueror, and 
that he was ordained by Provi- 
dence to fight for his ‘‘ order.” 
With however great a care 
the puppets were chosen, it 
would be idle to rely upon their 
loyalty. It would be impossible 
to keep them in a political 
cold storage until the hour 
arrived in which they were 
expected to vote for their 
own destruction, and nothing 
less than political cold storage 
would ensure the preservation 
of the Radical. From their 
creation, then, the legitimate 
Peers have nothing to fear. 
They would bring themselves, 
not the Peerage, into contempt. 
Nor is the argument, often 
advanced, that they would give 
Mr Asquith the power of pass- 
ing without delay such measures 
of revolution as seemed good to 
him, of any weight. In the 
first place, as we have said, 
the Prime Minister could not 
count for a month upon their 
obedience. In the second place, 
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the vision of statesmanship 
should not be limited by this 
session or the next. We are 
fighting the battle not of the 
moment but of all time. If 
our political opponents think 
it not disgraceful to destroy 
the Constitution to attach the 
momentary support of the 
Irish party, there is no reason 
why we should refuse to look 
beyond the life of the present 
Parliament. For once, honour 
and prudence, duty and tactics, 
point in the same direction. If 
only the House of Lords will 
engage stoutly in its own de- 
fence, it will win the support of 
all good citizens. Let it oppose 
by all legitimate methods and 
at every step the infamous 
measure devised by Mr Asquith, 
and it will arouse England 
from her apathy and stem the 
tide of anarchy. If the Coro- 
nation, with its noble and 
imposing ceremonies, was any- 
thing better than a mockery, 
it is the plain duty of the Lords 
to fight to the end in defence 
of the Constitution and the 
throne. Nor is it their own 
existence only that is at stake. 
If they consent to abolish them- 
selves, they abolish also the 
British Empire. 
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